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^NKWN  C.  GARDNE 
ON  0UTY  ON 

CORNER  18  YEARS 


-» 


FRANKLIN  E.  GARDNER 


Recent    Illness    Only 

Time    Enterprise 

Man  Is  Out. 


Franklin  C.  Gardner,  the  "blind  man 
on    the    corner?'    whose    record    as    a 
Daily    Enterprise  salesman   covers    a 
period   of   18  years-  next  Sunday,   be- 
moans the  fact  that  illness  robbed  him 
of  his  unbroken  period  of  service  in 
his    familiar    spot,    Main    and    Centre 
streets,  the  past  year.     But  Mr.  Gard- 
ner is  back  on  the  job  after  an   en- 
forced vacation  of  seven  weeks,  and 
his  cheery  cry  of  "Enterprise,  Enter- 
prise!" has  lost  none  of  its  resonance. 
"It  was  rather  tough  to  have  to  be 
'shelved'    after    putting   in    nearly   18 
years  without  a  single  miss  from  the 
old    stand,"    commented    Mr.    Gardner 


on  the  near  approach  of  his  anniver- 
sary. 

"Business  is  varying,"  he  remarked. 
"It's  like  any  other  occupation  in  the 
city — follows  the  shoe  trade.  I  sell  a 
bunch  of  papers  every  day,  probably 
as  many  as  ever.  But  it  seems  that  I 
miss  a  lot  of  them,  for  when  the  shoe 
workers  finish  at  noon,  I  don't  con- 
nect with  a  lot  of  the  regulars  who 
have  bought  from  me  for  a  number 
of  years." 

When  Mr.  Gardner  is  not  engaged 
in  the  daily  pursuit  of  passing  out 
copies  of  the  Enterprise,  he  spends 
part  of  his  time  with  his  friends  at 
the  Harmony  Lodge,  K.  of  P.  smok- 
ing rooms,  where  he  is  always  a  wel- 
come visitor. 

Mr.  Gardner  commented  on  the  num- 
ber of  new  customers  that  he  has  met 
the  past  few  months.  Although  he 
cannot  see  their  faces,  a  keen  sense 
of  intuition  aids  him  in  determining 
a  new  customer  by  the  latter's  voice. 


BOSTON.    MASS.    AMERICAN 
Saturday,  vure  10.  1922. 


BLIND  CONGRESSMAN 
LAUDS  SIGHTLESS  HEROES 

Washington,  June  10. — The  House 
halted  its  worlr  white 'Representative 
Schall,  Republican,  Minnesota,  him- 
self blind,  paid  tribute  to  a  large 
delegation  of  blind  former  service 
men  in  the  gallery,  who  gave  their 
sight,  he  said,  as  their  contribution 
toward  winning  the  World  war. 

"After  I  became  blind,"  he  said, 
"I  remember  friends  meeting  me 
said  they  had  heard  I  was  dead, 
and  I  replied,  *No,  just  blind.'  I 
have  proven  I  am  not  dead,  and 
time  will  prove  to  my  blind  friends 
with  us  today  that  they  are  not 
dead.  —    iiMiaiMMHDffww 
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pyjjCinSDUDc    HAS*   CTEW 


BRING  MUSTCllM- 
TO  VETERANS  IN 
THE  BLIND  WARD 

Daughters  of  Veterans  at  Sol- 
diers' Home  on  Fathers' 
Day 


The  second  Sunday  in  June  is  known 
ns  "Father's  Day"  at  the  Soldiers'  Home 
at  Chelsea,  exercises  being  conducted 
by  the  Soldiers'  Home  Committee  of 
the  Massachusetts  Department,  Daugh- 
ters of  Veterans. 

Although  the  weather-man  sent  rain 
and  hail,  there  gathered  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  comrades  and  guests  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  an  address  on 
"Cheer  and  Courage,"  by  Rev.  S.  E.  Ew- 
ing  of  Revere.  Remarks  were  made  by 
Dcpt.  Pres.  Anna  Williams,  the  div.  com- 
mander of  -the  Sons  of  Veterans,  Wil- 
liam L.  Anderson;  the  president  of  the 
Ladies  of  the  G.  A.  R,;  the  division 
president  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans'  Aux- 
iliary,  and   others. 


At  the  close  of  these  exercises  all 
went  to  Ward  D,  the  ward  for  blind  vet- 
erans, and  a  beautiful-toned  Victrola 
was-  presented  in  behalf  of  the  Past 
Tent     Presidents'     Association     by     the 

Maid   • 

- 

sic  helps  to  pass  away  many  weary 
hours. 

A  handsome  bouquet  of  peonies  was 
sent  from  the  garden  of  Comrade  O.  G. 
Sanborn  of  this  town  and  there  was  a 
bouquet  of  roses  from  Comrade  D.  W. 
McCarthy.  Mrs.  Shillings  also  carried 
over  a  large  bouquet  of  white  peonies. 

The  president,  Mrs.  Julia  Barteum;  the 
department  press  correspondent,  Mrs. 
Mae  Eldredge;"and  Mrs.  Minnie  Skill- 
ings  and  Mrs.  Annie  Anderson  were  the 
representatives  from  Tent  49,  D.  of  V. 

Secretary. 
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MRS.    MARY   HEALEY 


BLIND  WOMAN 

TSVESIMS 

•  — ■  '    • 

Gives  Warning  of  Escap- 
ing Gas— Three  in 
Hospital 


Mrs.  Mary  Healey.  75 -year-old  blind 
woman,  saved  four  persons  from  possi- 
ble death  by  gas  early  today,  when  she 
awoke  and  detected  the  odor  of  the 
fumes  In  her  room  at  2  Ewer  street, 
South  Boston. 

The  aged  blind  woman  was  awakened 
by  a  cry  from  her  grandson,  John  J. 
Murphy.  13.  She  quickly  left  her  bed 
and  called  out.  at  the  same  time  stamp- 
ing on  the  floor. 

Edith  Grant*  a  relative  living  on  the 
floor  below,  was  aroused  by  the  stamp- 
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SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,   NEWS 


Thief  Who  Robs  Box 
FotJSJnd.  Would  Not 
Hesitate  to  Take  Pennies 


His  only  living  relative,  a  married 
sister,  with  whom  he  lived  assisted 
him  in  his  study,  and  it  is  to  her  that 
he  gave  most  credit  for  achieving  his 
life's  ambition.  Last  year  Ely  was 
given  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  law, 
ranking  third  among  the  large  class 
of  candidates. 


NTFW  ERTTAJW.  CONN.   EJSKA1J5 


rnitay,    u una    lb,     Htiut. 


WILLIAM    MURPHY 


Ing  and  ran .  upstairs.  The  police  were 
notified,  and  with  thetr  assistance  the 
door  of  the  apartment  was  forced.  Gas 
was  flowing  from  a  jet  in  the  parlor 
which  had  been  left  open  accidentally 
after  the  light  was  extinguished. 

Mrs.  Johanna  Murphy,  36,  and  a 
daughter,  Anna,  11,  were  found  uncon- 
scious in  their  beds.  A  son,  John  J., 
13,  was  found  unconscious  on  the  kitchen 
floor.  Another  son,  William,  9,  was 
found  sleeping  with  the  bedclothes 
wrapped  about  his  head.  The  bed- 
clothes kept  the  gas  fumes  from  him. 

The  unconscious  trio  were  taken  to 
the  City  Hospital  and  resuscitated.  Their 
condition  is  described  as  serious. 


j       BOSTON.   MASS.   POST 


BLIND  WOMAN  OF  75 
SAVES  FOUR  LIVES 

The  presence  of  mind  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Healy,  a  76-year-old  blind  woman,  who 
wandered  aimlessVp*tfMMHNBmptt-nlled 
apartment  arousing  the  occupants,  re- 
sulted yesterday  in  the  saving  of  the 
lives  of  four  persons  in  a  building  at 
2  Ewer  street,   South  Boston. 


rtfi  r»    J  m     »    v  FAMOUS  BLIND  LAWYER 

Orr  Dead  Man  s  Lyes  -— 


Frank  Funai,  proprietor  of  the 
Clayton  candy  store  at  112  Main 
street  reported  to  the  police  today 
that  someone  had  entered  the  store 
and  had  taken  away  a  benefit  box  for 
blind  girls.  The  box  was  shaped  like 
a  drum  with  a  slot  for  coins.  A  New 
York  institution  for  the  blind  placed 
the  box  in  the  store  recently.  Similar 
boxes  had  been  placed  in  other  stores 
and  banks  in  the  city.  The  box  that 
was  taken  contained  between  $10  and 
$12.  it  is  believed. 

Hastings  &  Schoen  of  253  Sumner 
avenue  reported  to  the  police  that  the 
glass  in  all  the  windows  on  the  first 
floor  was  broken  last  evening.  It  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  work  of 
boys. 

John  Twohey,  janitor  at  the  Tapley 
school,  reported  that  the  school  was 
entered  during  the  night  and  the 
desks  of  the  teachers  ransacked.  A 
quantity  of  money  was 'taken  but.  ii 
was  uncertain  how  much. 

Mrs  C.  B.  Potter  reported  thii 
morning  that  her  1916  Willys-Over- 
land coupe  which  was  taken  last  even, 
ing  at  her  home,  209  Long  Hill  street 
was  found  this  morqing  at  the  planl 
of  the  Potter  Knitting  company. 
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BLINDNESS    NO   HANDICAP. 



St.  Louis  Man  Attains  life's  Ambition 
Despite  Loss  of  Sight. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  15.— Loss  of 
his  siphturoved  no  handicap  to  Wil- 
liafc  DTrHy  Irr  obtaining  his  life's  am- 
bition and  proved  no  obstacle  in  com- 
ing his  study  of  law,  for  today 
Mr.  Ely,  blind  for  more  than  eight 
years  is  entitled  to  style  himself  mas- 
ter of  laws,  having  received  the  de- 
gree at  the  commencement  exercises 
l  of  St.  Louis  University  at  the  clos-' 
ing  of  the  school  year. 

Ely  who  was  an  accountant  em- 
ployed by  one  of  the  largest  banks 
of  the  city,  acquired  during  that  time 
a  business  training,  which  he  declar- 
ed prepared  him  for  the  study  of  law. 
Misfortune  fell  upon  him,  and  within 
a  short  time  he  lost  his  only  child 
and  wife.  The  double  shock  brought 
him  to  complete  prostration  from, 
which  he  recovered,  minus  his  sight. 

Depressed,  but  not  discouraged  the 
stricken  man  became  more  determin- 
ed that  ever  to  reach  his  goal.  He 
learned  to  make  brooms  at  the  stake 
school  for  the  blind,  but.  he  tired  of 
this  work  and  determined  to  take  up 
some  profession,  his  choice  fell  up- 
on the  study  of  law. 


Great  Handicap  to  William  Ely  Does 
/^T&fy  Header  Hin*  From  Reaching 
p^oal  in  Life. 

St.  Louis.  Mo.,  June  16. — Loss  of 
his  sight  proved  no  handicap  to  Wil- 
liam D.  Ely  in  obtaining  his  life's  am- 
bition and  proved  no  obstacle  in  com- 
pleting his  study  of  law,  for  today  Mr. 
Ely,  blind  for  more  than  eight  years  is 
entitled  to  style  himself  master  of 
laws,  having  received  the  degree  of 
commencement  exercises  of  St.  Louis 
university  at  the  closing  of  the  school 
year. 

Ely  who  was  an  accountaint  em- 
ployed by  one  of  the  largest  banks  of 
the  city  .acquired  during  that  time  a 
business  training,  which  he  declared 
prepared  him  for  the  study  of  law. 
Misfortune  fell  upon  him,  and  within 
a  short  time  he  lost  his  only  child 
and  wife.  The  double  shock  brought 
him  to  complete  prostration  from 
which   he  recovered,   minus  his  sight. 

Depressed,  but  not  discouraged  the 
stricken  man  became  more  determined 
than  ever  to  reach  his  goal.  He 
learned  to  make  brooms  at  the  state 
school  for  the  blind,  but  he  tired  of 
this  work  and  determined  to  take  up 
some  profession,  his  choice  fell  upon 
the   study  of  law. 

His  only  living  relative,  a  married 
sister,  with  whom  he  lived  assisted 
him  in  his  study,  and  it  is  to  her  that 
he  gave  most  credit  for  achieving  his 
life's  ambition.  Last  year  Ely  was 
given  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  law, 
ranking  third  among  the  large  class 
of  candidates. 
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HIGHEST  SCH0LARSH#} 
HONOR  WON  BY  CHINESE 


MARION,  June  16.— -The  highest 
scholarship  award  at  Tabor  Academy 
has  been  won  by  a  Chinese,  Tung 
Hsiu  Chang,  while^  the  cup  for  indi- 
vidual achievement  in  'sports  was 
awarded  William  ™*nh?$£mTie'tf!X*  Jr.- 
of  Winche^(M«i«artJrrrrastudent,  who 
rowed   stroke  on    the   second   crew. 

Beggs,  who  has  been  blind  for 
several  vcars^aslTaaMswiWllJff''frir  the 
crew  wftBWff'Tsucoess.  He  practiced 
throughout  the  summer  and  in  the 
spring  of  this  year  was  selected  to 
stroke  the  second  crew. 
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CHICAGO  BUND  MAN 
WILL  REGAIN  SIGHT 
THROUGH  OPERATION 

"OkJ  Bill"  Rabe  to  See    Again 

After      30     Years 

Blindness 


Chicago,  June  16— The  stars  will 
shine  and  the  flowers  will  bloom  again 
for  "Old  Bill"  Rabe.  After  30  years 
in  the  limbo  of  the  blind  the  72-year- 
old  mendicant  is  to  recover  his  sight: 
to  resume  his  old  trade  of  tailor  "and 
to  take  a  new  lease  on  life. 

All  through  the  kindly  aid  of  a  so- 
cial welfare  worker  whose  name  he 
doesn't  know. 

"For  she  deserves  the  credit,"  he 
asserts. 

For  three  decades  "Old  Bill,"  In  the 
guise  of  a  beggar,  has  held  out  his 
battered  tip  cup  to  passersby  on  Chi- 
cago commons.  He  was  a  familiar  fig- 
ure until  one  day  his  "patrons"  missed 
their  favorite  charity.  The  works  of 
the  Illinois  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear 
infirmary  had  been  told  to  "Bill." 

Soon  Dr  E.  K.  Finley  of  the  in- 
firmary is  to  remove  the  bandages 
that  have  shielded  the  one-time  beg- 
gar's eyes  from  light  since  his  opera- 
tion. The  doctor  declares  the  sight  is 
sure  to  return. 

"Oh,  I  haven't  forgotten  what  I 
knew  of  the  tailoring  business  before 
I  went  blind  those  30  long  years  ago!" 
Bill  says.  "Mary  and  I  have  lived  too 
long  in  that  dark  basement. 


CHINESE  STUDENTS 
|  JUttS  HIGH  HONORS 

Marion,  Mass.,  June  17 — The  high- 
est scholarship  award  at  Tabor  acad- 
emy has  been  won  by  a  Chinese, 
Yung  Hsiu  Chang,  while  the  cup  for 
individual  achievement  in  sports  was 
awarded  William  Nichols  Beggs,  Jr., 
of  Winchester,  a  blind  student,  who 
rowed  stroke  of  the  second  crew. 

In  addition  to  the  scholarship 
award,  Yung  Hsiu  Chang  received  a 
medal  for  excellence  in  science  and 
drawing. 

Beggs,  who  lia^begnj^yyj^jpr  sev- 
eral years,  last  yearTrfecTior  the 
crew  without  success.  He  practiced 
throughout  the  summer  and  in  the 
spring  of  this  year  was  seeded  to 
stroke  for  the  second  crew. 


BO«J»ON.    MAOS.  BVBL   CH^OBBJ 
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CHINESE  YOUTH  TAKES  H1GHE! 
SCHOLARSHIP  AWARD  AT  TABOR 

William  N.  Beggs  Jr  of  Winchester,  Blind  Student, 

Wins  Cup  For  Best  Individual  Achievement 

In  Any  Sport 


YUNG    HSIU   CHANG. 
China. 


Special    Oispnteli    to   tlic    Globe 

MARION,  June  15— A  youth  from  far- 
•  y  China  carried  off  the  highest  schol- 
arship award  at  Tabor  Academy,  prep 
school  in  nautical  training-,  it  was  an- 
loimr-i  d  at  the  Commencement  exercises, 
while  William  Nichols  Beggs  Jr,  f 
Winchester,    blind    student,     who     made 

the  cup  for  the  best  individual  achieve- 
ment in  any  sport. 

Besides  the  highest  scholarship  award, 
Yung  Hsiu  Chang,  received  medals  of- 
fered by  the  trustees  for  highest  rank 
in  science  and  drawing.  Chang,  who  Is 
22  years  old,  is  the  son  of  a  wfealthv 
farmer  in  Chili,  North  China.  "I  cane 
to  America  to  get  an  education  and  then 
go  back  to  my  own  land  to  \\ork  for 
myself,  my  country  and  the  world,"  Ka 
says.  "There  re  much  to  do  in  Chna 
and  the  world  needs  a  China  awakened  " 

During  the  World  War  the  youth  from 
China  went  to  France,  where  he  aided  in 
deleating  Germany,  not  with  gunpow 
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WILLIAM   X.   BEGGS   JR, 
■Winchester. 


hut  with  his  tongue.  For  many  months 
he    was    an     interpreter    for  ri-v-v." 

coolie  battalion  and  English  offic 

Hi. 
.sach  I  nstitute  of  '  gy. 

Beggs,  who  has  been  blind  for 
years.,    since    he    was   stricken    ny    in 
ertza,  did  emit  his  handica 

vent  his  participating  in  sports.  Last 
year  he  tried  in  vain  for  the  crow,  but 
during  the  Summer  practiced  with  a 
coach  on  the  Charles,  East.  Spring 
wa*  placed  in  the,  second  boat  as  stroke 
and  led  his  crew  in  the  Harvard  re- 
gatta on  the  Charles.    He  is  is. 

The  Yale  Cup.  offered  by  the  Yale 
Dub  of  Boston,  for  scholarship,  char- 
acter and  athletics,  went  to  E.  Cum- 
mings  Parker  of  Chicago.  Bingham 
Hark,  who  was  on  the  sea,  homeward- 
bound  to  St  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands, 
opened  a  sealed  envelope  by  orders  at 
the  hour   of  Commence:  1    found 

that  he  had  received  a  scholarship  of 
$50  from  the  Tabor  trustees  for  Die 
best  general  record. 

Hamilton  Thayer  of  Worcester  re- 
ceived a  cup  for  team  spirit  in  baseball 
and  Albert  Thirl  of  Milton  a  'tip  of- 
fered for  scholarship  and  rowing. 


MM 
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Blind  Artists  To 

Grgft^A^Concert 

John  anomary  McCay,  brother  and 
sister,  blind  musicians,  will  give  a 
concert  at  Academy  hall  Thursday 
evening  June  22.  Piano  numbers,  vo- 
cal solos  and  duets,  humorous  songs 
recitations  and  impersonations  will 
make  up  the  program.  The  McCay? 
are  by  no  means  unknown  to  Salem 
audiences,  their  clever  performance 
having    been    witnessed    here    before. 


Blind    Entertaane 

Inig^ncert   Tomorrow 

id  Mary  McCay,  blind  enter- 
rs,  will  give  their  concert  and 
tainment  tomorrow  night  in  Aca- 
demy hall.  The  program  will  com- 
mence at  8  o'clock.  All  indications  are 
that  a  large  house  will  greet  the  pop- 
ular entertainers,  who  will  give  a  pro- 
gram of  classical  and  other  numbers. 
The  evening.'s  entertainment  will  con- 
sist of  the  following; 
Piano  Duet  "Norma"    (Beyer) 

Bellini 
Vocal  Duet,  "How  beautiful  is  night." 

Richards 

Soprano  solo   "Killarney"   Balfe 

Humorous  Song,   "A  jolly  good  laugh" 

Thomas 
Mr.    McCay 

Piano  solo  "Amoroso''   Eghart 

Miss   McCay 
Baritone  solo  'The  bells  of  St.  Mary's' 

Rodney 
Duet   (humorous)    "Mr.   and   Mrs. 

Smith" — a  domestic  quarrel. 
Comic    character    song    "The    old    rol- 
iicker.' 

Mr.    McCay 
Piano  solo  "The  Alpine  storm" 

Kunkel 
Mr.   McCay 
Vocal  duets — 

a.  "The  harp  that  once  thro  Tara's 
halls" .  Moore 

b.  "Patrick  darling,"  vocal  duet. 
Arranged-  by   Mr.    and   Miss   McCay. 

Baritone   solo   "Off   to  Philadelphia." 

B.  Haynes 
Adapted   from   an    old   Irish   melody 

Mr.    McCay 
Specimens   of  Irish   wit   and   humor 
Mr.    McCay 

Soprano  solo   Selected! 

Piano  duet   "II  Trovatore"    (Melnotte) 

Verdi 
Impersonations  "The  bashful  man" 
"The  schoolboy's  first  attempt   to  re- 
cite a  poem."  etc. 

Mr.    McCay 
Vocal  duet,       "Oh   that  we  two  were 
Maying"    Alice    Smith 


SIGHT  RESTORED  AFTER  30  YEARS 


"Old  Bill"  Rabe,  who  for  30  years  has  eked  out  a  livelihood  by  holding 
out  a  tin  ctrp  to  ps^sersby,  is  getting  ready  to  return  to  tailoring,  his  trade 
before  he  became  blind.  An  operation  on  his  eyes,  has  been  pronounced  suc- 
cessful and  he  plans  to  win  back  some  of  the  comfort  he  lost  with  his  sight. 
The  photo  shows  him  as  he  appeared  before  the  operation  and  in  bis  bed  at, _ 

the  hnsnitai. mmm^ammmmmmmmimmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm^ 


the   hospital. 
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Good  Reception  Here 
For  Blind  Musicians 

John     and     M^Y-MflfiMtwMw Mi«d 

musicSfaMMs,  received  a  warm  re- 
ception from  the  people  of  Salem  and 
vicinity  last  evening  at  Academy^ 
hall,  when  they  presented  a  concert 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  numbers  to 
a  good  sized  audience.  Mr.  McCay 
and  his  sister  have  wonderful  per- 
sonalities, despite  their  loss  of  sight. 
Besides  the  musical  numbers,  the 
program  included  impersonations  and 
character  sketches,  all  of  which  were 
highly  appreciated. 

Mr.  McCay's  work  of  impersonation 
was  of  high  order.  Especially  pleas- 
ing were  his  specimens  of  Irish  wit 
and  humorous  song,  "A  jolly  good 
laugh"  which  carried  the  audience 
with  him  in  his  contagious  mirth. 
Mr.  McCay  possesses  a  baritone 
voice  of  exceptional  richness  and  his 
lister  is  gifted  with  a  pleasing  so- 
prano voice.  In  their  piano  selections 
they  were  equally  good  and  showed 
afinesse  that  was  amazing,  in  view 
W*fne  fact  that  both  have  been  blind 
since  childhood. 

Following  the  musical  and  humor- 
ous portion  of  the  program  Mr.  Mc- 
Cay discussed  the  treaty  between 
England  and  Ireland  which  he  de- 
clared a  mockery  under  which  Irish- 
men accepting  its  provisions,  accept- 
ed voluntarily  the  domination  of 
England  against  which  the  race  had 
been  fighting  more  than  700  years. 


ANfJONIA,    CONN,    SENTINFL 


TUN1TY  NIGHT. 


Uts  Presented  at  Capi- 
>\   Theater   Last   Evening. 

Another  full  house  was  present  at 
the  Capitol  theater  last  evening, 
when  Opportunity  Night  was  the 
main  feature.  There  were  eight  acts 
on  the  program,  and  all  were  of  a 
high  order.  The  audience  encored 
each  one,  and  the  artists  were  com- 
pelled to  respond  with  encores. 

Henry  Rappa,  a  blind  whistler  from 
Watertury.  wa's  VmMlM  the  first 
prize,  and  he  received  great  appjfcuse 
The  second  prize  wflht  to  ^thjt  Bon 
Ton  two  of  Waterbury.*cjpJllpB*!ng  of 
two  boys  with  reoja/lpffbre  voices; 
while  the  third  wjmfwent  to  a  young 
man,  known*  m  Shelton's  famous 
tenor'i  who  ArfHsed  immensely  with 
his/seJead^s,  and  especially   "Moth- 

€  Define  Johnson,  a  little  miss  from 
New  Haven,  pleased  with  a  singing 
and  dancing  specialty,  as  did  also 
John  Walker  from  Bridgeport.  Har- 
lan A.  Harwood  of  this  city,  rendered 
a  number  of  selections  in  a  very 
creditable  manner,  and  responded  to 
a  number  of  encores.  Three  boys, 
acrobats  from  Waterbury,  were  well 
received,  as  were  also  the  Moran  sis- 
ters, professional  actresses,  from 
Bridgeport,  who  made  a  decided  hit 
with  the  audience. 

The  entire  program  was  a  goou 
one,  and  the  audience  applauded  eacn 
artist  generously.  A  fine  bill  is 
promised   for   next   Friday   evening. 


0 
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Seeing  After  30  Years 
bays~~Never  Say  Die! 


„tM   JVil'!am,    *abe-   seeln9   a9ain    after  30  years,  is  more  than  ever  inter- 
ested   in   his  daily   newspaper. 


By   ROY  GIBBONS. 

CHICAGO,    June    23.— "Never    say 

die!" 

Take  this  advice  from  William 
Rabe,  who  sees  again,  after  being 
blind    80   years. 

<**«naiiiihi«i  ■Ifl.  pears  of  blindness 
science  learned  how  to  restore  his 
sight.  A  surgeon  cut  out  a  part  of 
each  eye  which  had  become  opaque 
shutting  out  the.,  light,  ,  m.Ai  i«p«mw 
glass  lens,  worn  spectacle  fashion 
replaces    it. 

Rabe  was  well-to-do  when  he  be- 
came blind;  was  a  merchant  tailor 
and  owned  considerable  real  estate; 
also  he  had  seven  children.  But  dur- 
ing his  blindness  his  fortune  and 
family   scattered. 


Finally  he  was  reduced  to  begging 
on  the  streets.  Rabe  and  his  dog 
became  a  familiar  sight. 

Then  came  the  opportunity  for  the 
operation.  It  made  Rabe  the  happi- 
est  man   on   earth. 

"It's  just  like  being  born  again," 
he  said.  "I  have  just  seen  an  air- 
plane. And  how  different  the  girls 
look  with  bobbed  hair  and  short 
skirts— prettier,  I  think!  In  fact, 
everything  looks  more  beautiful, 
more  wonderful  than  it  ever  did. 

"In'  30  years  of  darkness  I  have 
learned  how  to  use  my  vision." 

Rabe's  ambition  is  to  build  up  his 
fortune  again — so  he  ca,n  employ  it 
to    aid    other    blind    persona. 
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GlfeL  STRICKEN  BLIND 

WHIU^flSTWttMS 

Becomes  Panic-Stricken  and  Is  Saved 
by  Brother  After. Struggle 

NEW  YORK,  June  25-Stricken  blind 
while  swimming  at  Coney  island,  Miss 
Lillian  Mulrean,  21,  a  Brooklyn  book- 
keeper, was  saved  from  drowning  today 
by  her  brother.  Robert.  The  girl  be- 
came panic-stricken  when  her  sight 
leit  her,  and  she  sank,  screaming  for 
her  brother.  He  swam  to  her,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  to  shallow  water  with 
his   burden   after  a   hard   struggle. 

The  girl's  sight  was  partially  restored 
tonight.  Doctors  who  attended  her  could 
not  name  the  cause  of  her  sudden 
iuiadness. 
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OKLAHOMA  GIRL  BLINDED 

BY  DIVING  INTO  LAKE 

Tulsa,  Okla.,  July  7.— Helen  Wood- 
en, 18,  popular  society  girl,  is  blind 
today  as  a  result  of  diving  in  a  lake 
near  here  with  her  eyes  open. 

Eye  specialists  said  today  they  be- 
aeved  the  blindness  was  due  to  in- 
!  lury  "to  the  cornea  of  the  eyes  and 
accommodating  muscle  and  held  some 
hope  for  recovery  of  the  young  lady's 
vision. 

-JE^  Wooden  attended  Sargent's 
School  for  Girls  at  Cambridge.  Mass., 
last  year. 
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BLIND  PIANIST  ON 

-V1SJX-TO  AMERICA 
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Photo 


vuvk  Planus. 

by  International 
News   Heel. 


New  York  , 
July  10. — Pro- 
fessor Carl  Ma- 
thls,  world  fa- 
mous blind  pian- 
ist and  a  for- 
mer musician 
for  the  court  of 
Rumania,  has 
arrived  in  New 
York  for  a  tour 
of  the  United 
States!  During 
his  stay  he  will 
visit  many  mu- 
sical institu- 
tions. 
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Blind  Shaving  the  Blind 


ARLY  ASPHYXIATED 

by  m 


Chris  Nunemacher,  New  Orleans  barber,  blind  seven  years,  can 
shave  you  perfectly  without  slashing  you  or  getting  lather  in  your 
mouth.    Here  he's  Bhavlns  Tom  Slough,  also  blind. 
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BUNDED 
N  SHE  DIVES 
\  '  WITH  OPEN  EYES 

T'ULSA,  Okla.,  July  14.— Helen 
Wooden,  18,  popular  society  girl,  is 
blind  as  a  result  of  diving  into  a 
lake   near  here  with  her  eyes  open. 

Miss  Wooden  is  an  expert  In 
swimming,  diving  and  aquatic  sports. 

Eye  specialists  said  today  they 
believed  the  blindness  was  due  to 
injury  of  the  cornea  of  the  eyes 
and  accommodating  muscle  and  held 
some  hope  for^rjeeovery  of  the  girl's 
vision.       ^,~--^ 
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TEN  AFFLICTED  TO 
:    MAKE  PILGRIMAGE 
TO  ST.  ANNE  TONIGHT 


• 


Three  blind  'brothers,  21  14  and  13 
years  old,  whose  names  are  not  disclos- 
ed, will  leave  tonight  w»eh-,'meWiber6  of 
St.  Anne's  Society  of  this  city  on  the 
annual  pilgrimage  to  the  Shrine  of  St. 
Anne  de  Beaupre  in  Canada  All  three 
were  stricken  with  blindness  in  acci- 
dents. k  Seven  other  afflicted  persons 
will   also   be   in   the   party. 

More  than  160  persons  from  this  city 
will  leave  for  the  shrine  tonight  on  the 
8  ofclock  train,  daylight  sav.pv  time. 
One  coach  and  five  sleeping  cars  will 
be  iprovlded.  Final  arrangements  were 
completed  at  a  meeting  of  the  society] 
last  night. 

The  party  will  reach  Montreal  at  7.:10 
tomorrow  morning,  and  will  attend 
mass  at  St.  John's  Orphanage.  At  10.30 
they  will  leave  in  special  cars  for  St. 
.John's  Oratory,  to  visit  Brother  Andre. 
The  afternoon  will  be  spent  in  sight- 
seeing about  Montreal.  The  party  will 
leave  Montreal  Monday  morning.  The 
pilgrims  will  leave  St.  Anne's  orv^^he 
morning  of  the  27th  and  will  ar 
home   the   28th. 


Mr.  anil  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Place 

**  i 

Overcome  by  Fumes  in  Their  Home.| 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Place  of 
72  Tremont  street,  both  almost  100 
years  old,  were  found  almost  asphy- 
iated  by  illuminating  gas  in  their 
home  shortly  before  10  o'clock  yester- 
lay  morning.  Both  are  now  at  the 
Municipal  hospital  undergoing  treat- 
ment by  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Murphy, 
who  is  of  the  opinion  that  unless 
•omplications  set  in  that  the  aged 
■ouple  will  recover  entirely  from  the 
effects.  _ 

Mrs.  Place  was  discoveSb  in  bed 
unconscious  while  her  husband  was 
lying  on  the  floor  close  t,w  a  partly 
opened  window.  A  jet  op  the  gas 
stove  was  found  partly  -.turned  oi, 
with  water  in  a  kettle.  The  supposi- 
tion is  that  Mr.  Place,  92  /years  o'.di 
was  heating  water  and  accidentally 
rubbed  against  the  gas  jet,  extin- 
guishing the  flame  but  permitting 
sufficient  gas  to  pass  through  the 
burner  to  fill  the  house. 

When  discovered  Mr.  Place  was 
-iemi-conscious.  His  wife,  Harriet 
15  years  old,  was  in  a  .state-' of  co-ma 
n  bed.  To  the  best  of  his  recollec- 
.ion  Mr.  Place  stated  that  he  had 
ain  on  the  floor  about  four  hours  be- 
fore discovery  was  made.  The  open 
window  through  which  fresh  air  cir- 
culated undoubtedly  saved 'the  lives 
of  the  aged  couple  and  prevented 
asphyxiation. 

Mr.  Place  is  the  only  living  charter- 
member  of  Qulndaro  lodge,  Knights- 
of  Pythias  and  a  regular  attendant 
at  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
(Universalist),   on  Haverhill  street. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Place,  his  wife,  al- 
though.  totally  blind  for  the  past  12 
years7ctaTry*"llW»iML  to  her  house 
duties  and  rests  uneasily  at  the  hos- 
pital, expressing  the  thought  that  she 
wants  to  return  to  her  home  when 
she  ascertained  that  she  was  not 
therein  last  night. 

Dr.  Thomas  W.  Murphy,  who  is  at- 
tending Mr.  and  Mrs.  Place,  stated 
last  night  that  neither  was  danger- 
ously gassed  and  that  unless  compli- 
cations attributable  to  the  advanced 
years  of  the  couple  developed  sairl. 
both  would  fully  recover. 

Had  it  not  been  for  friends,  who 
called  at  the  Place  home  shortly  be- 
fore 10  o'clock  yesterday  morning  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Place  must  .have 
asphyxiated  by  the  escapi 
the  partly  open  gas  burner. 
work  by  Dr.  Murphy  revived  Mr 
Place  and  after  half  an  hour's  effort 
Mrs.  Place  was  pulled  back  from  the 
idow  of  the  vaMey  of  <;sath 
When  found  lying  on  the  floor  of  the 
sitting  room  Mr.  Place  was  partial^ 
lothed,  evidently  having  arose  tc 
heat  water.  The  semi -open  window 
through  which  fresh  air  entered  the 
room  where  he  collapsed  from  th« 
gas  fumes,  assisted  him  in  battling 
the  fumes  until  he  was  slowly  weak- 
ening when  friends  rescued  him  and 
Mrs.  Place. 
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WILD  R Alt  iu 
SAVE  HIS  EYES 

Ex-Serf.  Lorimer  Arrives 
from  South  America 


CHICAGO,  July  17  (United  News).— 
William  Lorimer,  former  United  States 
Senator,  whose  career  from  newsboy  to 
the  Senate,  and  his  expulsion  from  that 
body,  has  been  packed  with  dramatic 
incidents,  added  another  spectacular  in- 
cident to  the  record  when  he  arrived  at 
his  home  here  yesterday  after  a  wild 
race  from  the  Jungles  of  South  America 
to  save  his   eyesight. 

Lorimer  has  been  acting  as  field  rep- 
resentative of  a  great  American  devel- 
opment syndicate  in  South  America.  In 
the  wilds  of  Colombia  his  eyes  became 
affected  by  cataracts.  Half  blind  he 
rode  a  mule  over  mountains  and 
through  jungles  and  hurried  home  for 
an  operation.  An  operation  will  be  per- 
formed at  once. 
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Minnie  Hauk,  Once 
Bright-Eyed  Carmen, 

Is  Totally  Blind 


NEW  YORK,  Aug  10— Once  the  brig:u- 
oyefl  Carmen  whose  voice  thrilled 
opera  lovers  40  years  ago.  Minnie  Hauk, 
now  Baroness  von  Hesse-YVartegg  is 
totally  blind  at  her  little  home  in 
Lucerne.  Switzerland.  This  word  w;is 
received  here  today  by  Judge  Edmund 
J.    I  !f-aly. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  the  Baroness, 
whose  sight  had  been  failing-  for  ;eveu 
years,  submitted  to  an  operation  in 
Paris,    hoping   that   her   eyes   would    bo- 

,  come  normal.  After  the  operation  an.' 
in  the  belief  that  it  had  been  success- 
ful, a  celebration  was  held  in  her  home. 
The     celebration     over      she    discovered 

.  thai,  the  hope  she  entertained  had  been 

;  vain. 

Minnie  Hauk  was  the  first  singer  to 
sing   the   role   of  Carmen   in    the   Unitei 

tttitates. "    ...  ;-   ,/..  ...      '  .. 


fciES    THAT    DAZZLED    are    no w^  blind. 
Minnie     Hauk,     now     Baroness     von     Hess?-" 
Wartegg — first  to  sing  Carmen  in  America — has 
lost  her  sigh*.  (Int'l  News  Reel) 

Conyrleht.   1922.    International   New»  Service 
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LORD'S  PRAYER  ENGRAVED  ON  HEAD  OF  PIN 
The  genius  of  this  achievement- went  blind  after  the  task  was  done  and  is  now  in  an  insane  asylum.     He  is  Charles  How- 
ard Baker  of  Spokane,  Washington,  fWrrWrt3"NH»»employee  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing.     The  work  was  dorre 
under  a   microscope  with  needles   that  had  been  ground  down  to  a  point  that  measured  one  twentieth  of  a  thous^njdtjj.  part 

of   an  inch.    Picture   shows   pin 
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Boy  Serves  as  Father's  Eyes 
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BLIND  14  YEARS, 
-MA^HEGAIN  VISION 

Lawrence,  Aug.  21— Blind  for  14 
years,  Thomas  Kepple,  69  years  old, 
rf  No.  20  Essex  street  believes  he  is 
recovering  his  sight.  A  tiny  flash  cyf 
lignt  has  penetrated  the  darkness  he 
has  known  for  so  long.  He  will  un- 
dergo treatment  by  Boston  special- 
ists in  an  effort  to  recover  his 
vision.  Mr.  Kepple  declared  that  the 
loss  of  his  eyesight  was  due  to 
reading  and  studying.  "I  did  not 
heed  the  warnings  of  strained  eyes 
until  gradually  my  eyas  weakened 
steadily  into,  a,  state  of  utter  blind- 
ness," he  said. 


Jack  LocketL  t^lind  painter  of  Dalles,  Tex.,  rode  a  tandem  bicycle  to 
Rochester,  MinnTTaOTsHBeis  of  1700  miles,  with  his  son,  Chester,  13,  In 
the  front  seat  as  guide.  Specialists  at  Rochester  told  Lockett  they  could 
not  restore  his  sight,  so  father  and  son  are  on  their  1700-mile  return 
Journey. 
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A  Blind  Leader 

A  NOTED  blind  Polish  physician,  Dr. 
Melanie  Lipinska,  has  just  arrived 
in  this  country  to  make  a  study  of 
American  methods  for  lightening  the 
burdens  of  the  blind.  Madame  Lipin- 
ska's  work  in  re-educating  blind  people 
has  earned  her  an  international  repu- 
tation. Primarily,  her  visit  to  this 
country  is  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  report  on  her  observations  to  the 
Polish  Oculists  Association,  but  she 
will  give  a  full  account  also  to  the 
French  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Blind.  While  here 
she  will  lecture  on  her  own  theories  and 
experiments. 


BUND  AND  91,  HE  WRITES  POETRY 
Neither  age  nor  misfortune  has  curbed  the  spirit  of  William  Harman,  veteran; 
of  tw».-.wM»v,a«<^tft»"'ierfUest  man  in  the  Washington  Soldiers'  Home.  He 
recently  attracted  attention  by  producing  a  lyric,  which  he  wrote  out  on  hisj 

special  typewriter. 
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KEXV  Is  JTTDN,  CONN    REGiSTISR 


W03CTB3WKH(   MASS,  POET 
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Blind  Nonagenarian  a  Song  Writer 


(By  Pacific  &  Atlantic) 

Veteran  of  two  wars,  William  Harman,  ninety-one,  spends 
much  of  his  time  writing  songs  at  the  Soldiers'  Home  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  is  an  inmate. ' 


SU,RTCE-\    CCWy.   TIME* 


f         MANUAL  TRAINING 

U)  I  would  like  to  know  just  where 
n  Eos  on  is  the  Sloan  Manual  T  ■  an! 

faS?°2  (2)-and  Please  P"nfc  otier 
Manual   Traimng   Schools   in    Boston 

a  tenchaery0UnS  "^  °an  leam  t0  ba 

|      We  do   not  know  of  the   school  of 

which    you    write.     There   is   a  Sloyd 

School    for   theblind,       The    Rindca 

the   best  teacher  training-  schools  in 
manual  training. 

—         ■  i  i  ill >m 


r-iday,    Sapwrnber 
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CHIP  RESTORES  SIGHT 

Ernest  Frail  of  Mayhew  .St., 
Hopkinton,  Mass.,  had  been  to- 
tally blind  for  several  years.  Re- 
cently' while  trying:  to  chop  a 
stick  of  wood,  a  chip  flew  up  and 
hit  him  in  the  eye.  He  put  his 
hand  to  his  eye  and  when  the  pain 
had  passed  away,  upon  removing 
his  hand  was  astonished  to  find 
that  he  could  see;  the  stick  had 
entirely  removed  the  cataract 
from  his  eye  without  injury  to 
his  eye.  This,  is  a  miracle  from 
a  medical  standpoint,  and  the  first 
case  of  this  kind  that  eye  special- 
ists have  ever  known. 

Mr.   Frail   was   born  and   has  al- 
ways lived  in  Hopkinton.  Mass. 
ELLA  V.   GERRY. 

15   Church  street,  Hopkinton. 
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BLIND  CORONER  CAN  LOCATE 
-INANIMATE  THINGS  BY  SOUND 

Says  His  Sense  of  Hearing  Is  as  Acute  as  That  of  Seeing 

in  Others. 


BY  ANGUS  PERKERSON 

Special    Dispatch    to    the    Hartford 

Times. 
(Copyright,    1922,    by   Hartford   Times.) 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  September  14. 

"I  can  hear  trees,  posts,  buildings 
and  the  like  exactly  as  you  see 
them.*" 

Paul  Donehoo,  blind  coroner  of 
Atlanta,  to-day  gave  this  explana- 
tion of  how  he  is  able  to  find  his 
way.  along  the  streets,  through 
crowded  traffic  and  in  many  places 
where  a  man  with  perfect  sight 
might  be  more  or  less  nervous. 

He  has  just  returned  from  a  trip 
to  New  York.  He  insists  that  he 
was  able  to  get  around  there  and 
even  pass  safely  through  the  whirl- 
pool of  people  at  the  busiest  corners, 
without  any  attendant  and  without 
aid. 

He  was  asked  how  he  could  hear 
objects  that  make  no  noise.' 

"How  do  you  see  something  that, 
after   all,   has  no   color— a  strip   of 


bleached  linen,  a  colorless  cloud,  a 
white  petal?"  he  questioned  in  re- 
ply. "And  how  do  you  know  that 
inanimate  objects  do  not  make  a 
noise?  Perhaps  they  echo  sound  in 
a  manner  apparent  only  to  most 
sensitive  ears.  Perhaps  their  mole- 
cular construction  is  the  reason.  Ob- 
jects are  composed  of  molecules  al- 
ways in  motion.  Maybe  that  mo- 
tion produces  sound  that  is  evident 
only  to  those  whose  ears  are  at- 
tuned through. the  absence  of  some 
other  sense. 

"Whatever  the  reason,  this  sense 
of  hearing  objects  such  as  trees  and 
posts,  walls  and  the  like,  is  as  dis- 
tinct with  me  as  are  your  powers  of 
sight.  If  it  wasn't  for  some  such 
sense  I  never  would  be  able  to  come 
and  go  at  will  as  I  do.  As  it  is,  I 
meet  with .  no  accidents  and  never 
bump  into  any  fixed  object  although 
occasionally  a!  hurrying  individual 
may  give  me  trouble  and  inconven- 
ience." 

Paul  Donehoo  now  is  at  work  on 
a  new  system  of  shorthand  for  the 


written  Braille  system  in  use  by  the 
blind.  -When  it  is  completed  he  says 
that  the  present  method  will  be  re- 
duced in  volume  at  least  one  half. 
In  addition*  to  being  city  coroner  he 
is  a  practising  lawyer  and  a  very  ac- 
complished musician.  He  has  just 
turned  down  a  very  flattering  offer 
to  enter  vaudeville. 

At  coroner's  inquests  he  personal- 
ly takes  all  of  the   testimony,  writ- 
ing it  on  his  especially  constructed 
typewriter  by  the  touch  system.    His 
memory  also  has  been  developed  to 
an    unusual    degree    and    he    recalls 
readily    all    of    the    evidence    given 
by  the  witnesses.     Until  recently  he 
depended  entirely  on  his  memory  in 
trying   cases   as    a   practicing   attor- 
ney,  but   now  he   utilizes  his  short- 
hand  system   and   recasts   his  notes 
into   the   Braille   system  for  reading 
with  the  finger  tips.     But  his  man- 
ner in   walking   confidently  through 
the    most    crowded    streets    through 
hearing  the  objects,  even  the  hold- 
ings,  has  amazed  everyone  who  has 
witnessed   it. 


\ 
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UND/TOTTE 

EAT-GRANDSON  OF  FAMOUS 
MARSHAL  ROCHAMBEAU 
NOW  LIVES  AT  WEARE,  N.  H. 

George  Allan  England,  Noted  Hub  Author, 

Discovers  True  Identity    of    "Frank    La  France" 

-Fought  With  U.  S.  Army  During  Indian  Wars- 

-Lost  Sight  in  Powder  Explosion 


Of  noble  ancestry. 
Blind,  aged,  alone. 
M*»  irrH+«  in  f\  K**l«»  New  Hampshire  village  for- 


-the  end. 


He  is  the  great-grandson  of  the  illustrious  French  Marshal 
Rcchambeau,  who  came  with  Lafayette  to  win  the  American 
Revolution,  ard  his  real  name  is  Count  Francois  de  Rochambeau. 

But  the  neighbors  do  not  know.  To  them  he  is  simply  "Frank 
La  France,"  the  old  blind  man  who  cautiously  taps  his  way  with  his 
cane  along  the  highxvWy"?'  "MlipMt  4md,"  they  zvhisper  as  he  passes.  'Be- 
fore his  dog  died  he  could  Hnd\  his  way  about.  Noiv  he  is  indeed 
alone." 

George  Allan  England,  the  famous  New  England  author  and 
lecturer,  former  candidate  for  Governor  of  Maine,  discovered  the 
true  identity  of  "Frank  La  France."  He  made  a  friend  of  the 
g.-ntleman  through  his  knowledge  of  the  French  language  and 
"Frank  La  France"  told  him  the  strange  but  true  story  of  his 
life. 

Readers  of  the  Boston  Sunday  Post  are  told  that  story  by 
George  Allan  England  himself — just  as  he  heard  it  from  the  old 


man. 
BY  GEORGE  ALLAN  ENGLAND 

The  secret  of  "Frank  La  France," 
the  hermit,  of  Weare,  N.  H.,  is  out. 
"Frank  La  France"  is  really  no  other 
than  Count  Francois  de  Rocham- 
beau, great-grandson  of  the  illustri- 
ous French  marshal,  who,  with  La- 
fayette, brought  Washington  the  aid 
of  France,  and  helped  him  win  the 
American  Revolution.  A  strange  tale, 
this,  yet  true. 

For  years  "Frank  La  France"  has 
livde,  practically  a  hermit,  alone  with 
his  devoted  dog,  in  one  room  of  the 
abandoned  Whittaker  place,  at  North 
Weare,  N.  H.  No  one  has  known 
Iris  history;  or,  if  they  have  known, 
they  have  not  understood,  have  not 
cared.      Only    by   chance    the    other 


,  and  through  my  being  able  to 
speak  French  with  him,  did  I  dis- 
cover ithe    truth. 

The  truth  is  romantic  enough  for 
a  novel  of  the  "long  lost  son"  variety, 
and  then  some.  For  all  alone  now — 
his  dog  has  recently  died — 'blind, 
abandoned,  sunk  in  the  bitterest  pov-| 
erty,  yet  proud  with  the  heritage  of 
the  most  illustrious  French  blood  of 
a  noble  and  heroic  family.  Count 
Francois  de  Rochambeau  is  with 
complete  and  fatalistic  stoicism 
awaiting  death. 

Of  a  Family  Second  to  None 

The  reader  will  remember  that 
during  the  blackest  days  of  our  Rev- 
olution, France  sent  Marquis  de  La- 
fayette and  Count  Marechal  de  Ro- 
chambeau to  our  help  against  Great 
Britain.  Rochambeau — his  full  name 
was  Comte  Jean  Baptiste  Donatien 
de  Vimur  de  Rochambeau — was  given 


command  of  all  the  French  forces 
in  America,  6000  men. 

These  forces  turned  the  tide  at 
Yorktown,  in  1781;  and  Yorktown 
won  the  war.  The  marshal's  son, 
Donatien  Marie,  also  served  us  in 
1781-82.  The  de  Rochambeaus  were 
friends  and  associates  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Returning  to  France,  the  Marshal 
was  arrested  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  and  escaped  the  guillotine 
only  by  the  opportune  death  of 
Robespierre.  Later  Napoleon  ap- 
pointed him  Grand  Officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor. 

The  family  of  De  Rochambeau  is 
second  to  none  in  nobility,  in  pa- 
triotism. Yet  to-day,  the  great- 
grandson  of  the  Marshal  De  Ro- 
chambeau, himself,  is  living  un- 
heralded and  unknown,  a  life  of  bit- 
black  privation,  up  among  the 
rocky  hills  of  old  New  Hampshire. 


1/ 


Strange  Turns  of  Fate 

T  -was  told,  at  Wearc,  that  poor 
I  old  "Frank  La  France"  was  really 
!a  Frenchman — "from  France" — and 
so,  happening  to  meet  him  the  other 
day  as  he  blindly  felt  his  way  along 
the  country  road  with  his  cane,  his 
only  help  now  that  his  dog  is  dead, 
I  spoke  to  him  in  his  native  tongue. 
His  surprise  and  pleasure  were  un- 
bounded. 

"So,  Monsieur  speaks  the  French, 
eh?  Ah,  it  is  to  me  a  grand  pleas- 
ure! My  native  tongue,  I  hear  it 
again !" 

The  old  man's  bent,  gnarled  hand 
trembled  as  he-  gave  it  to  me.  His 
bTearcd  eyes  tried  in  vain  to  see  me; 
but  no,  they  would  not  serve.  Ten 
years  ago,  a  powder-blast  destroyed 
his  sight,  flung  him  with  broken 
body  unconscious  in  a  field  he  was 
trying  to  clear.  For  weeks  he  suf- 
fered. Gradually  his  strength  re- 
turned, but  his  sight  was  dimmed 
forever. 

I  talked  long  with  "Frank  La 
France."  I  got  his  story.  He  never 
slipped  or  hesitated.  I  cross-ques- 
tioned. He  knew  all  the  facts,  as  a 
man  knows  them  when  they  arc  the 
truth.  "Frank  La  France"  is  an 
honest  man,  a  truthful  man.  I  be- 
lieve him;  he  can  substantiate  his 
story.  Not  his  "claim."  He  makes 
no  claim  at  all,  on  anybody.  But 
he  tells  his  story,  with  straightfor- 
ward sincerity. 

That  story  is  a  tale  of  one  of  the. 
most  scurvy  jests  that  fate  has  ever 
played. 

"My  real  name,  monsieuiv  Is  not 
'Frank  La  France.'  I  tell  you  be- 
cause you  speak  the  French,  because 
you  will  understand.  My  name, 
monsieur,  is  Francois  de  Rocham- 
beau." 

"What?"  I  asked.  "Of  the  family 
of  the  illustrious  Marechal  de  Ro- 
chambeau?" 

The  old  man's  head  came  up  fine- 
ly. He  drew  himself  erect.  His 
blind-man's  cane  seemed  a  sabre. 
Into  the  bleared  eyes  flashed  some- 
thing like  a  spark  of  divine  fire. 

"Monsieur,"  he  answered,  "the 
Marechal  de  Rochambeau  was  my 
great-grandfather  I" 

The  Story  of  "Frank  La  France" 

Here,  now,  was  a  find  indeed  1 
I  questioned  further,  in  detail.  The 
whole  narrative  came  out.  Shall  I 
try  to  tell  it,  simply  and  in  his  own 
words,  as  he  told  it  to  me? 

"My  grandfather,  like  the  Mare- 
chal, he  was  a  soldier  of  la  belle 
France,  also.  He,  too,  helped  Amer- 
ica, in  your  great  War  of  Libera- 
tion. My  father,  he  was  a  French 
general.  I  was  born  in  Paris,  mon- 
sieur. When  I  was  four  my  father 
died.  Two  years  later,  my  mother, 
she  married  a  seigneur  named  La 
France.  The  fires  of  adventure,  they 
burned  in  him. 

He  came  out  to  Canada,  bringing 
my  mother  and  myself.  There  he 
died.  Poverty  followed.  My  mother, 
she  died  also.  I  came  to  your  coun- 
try, monsieur.  I  worked,  I  travelled. 
I  went  out  into  your  great  West,  en- 
listed in  your  army,  and  fought  in 
Indian  wars.  Oui,  monsieur,  I  have 
been  an  American  soldier.  We  are 
of  a  fighting  race.  I,  too,  have 
fought  for  your  country,  like  my 
grandfather  and  like  the  Marechal, 
himself  1" 


Knowing  that  his  ancestor  was  the  famous  Marechal  de  Rochambeau,  the 
hermit's  head  goes  up  proudly  and  his  bearing  becomes  military.  With  him  is 
his  dog,   his  companion  in  misery   fcr  years,   whose  death  was   another  *>low 

dealt  by   fate. 


Again  that  straightening  of  the 
bowed  shoulders,  that  sword-like 
holding  of  the  cane. 

"I  served  my  enlistment,  mon- 
sieur, and  then  came  East.  Every- 
boyd  knew  me  as  'Frank  La  France.' 
I  spoke  no  more  of  being  Count 
^Francois  de  Rochambeau.  I  pre- 
ferred to  be  just  an  American.  That 
was  my  proudest  title — an  American  ! 
I  loved  America,  and  after  fighting 
for  her,  decided  to  work  hard  for 
her.  I  worked  long,  monsieur.  But 
one  day,  pouf !  the  pc*wder,  she  de- 
stroy my  sight.     Since,  then — " 

An  eloquent  shrug  told  the  story. 

A  Bitter,  Losing  Fight 

With  a  sympathy  that  thrilled  me, 
I  looked  at  this  wasted  old  man   in 


whose  veins  still  flows  the  noblest 
blood  of  France,  the  blood  of  illus- 
trious generals  who  fought  for  lib- 
erty. White-haired,  mustached,  dark- 
skinned,  in  him  I  could  see  the  look 
of  a  well-born  Frenchman.  His  man- 
ner, his  French,  too,  were  perfect. 
Collarless,  he  stood  there  in  the 
August  sunshine;  collarless,  yet  his 
shirt  was  clean  and  freshly  ironed. 
This  shirt  is  his  only  one.  I  was 
told  later  how  he  washes,  starches, 
irons  this  precious  shirt — his  only 
treasure — all  by  himself;  how  he 
dons  it  for  his  occasional  blind  grop- 
ings  along  the  country  roads.  Even 
in  black  povert}-,  in  what  the  French 
call  la  misere,  the  ancient,  aristo- 
cratic  pride   persists. 

"It   has   been    a    hard   life,    mon- 


sieur,"  he  confessed,  without  bitter- 
ness, "but  I  do  not  complain.  We 
cannot  all  be  fortunate.  Voila  la 
vie !  Once,  I  almost  owned  a  farm. 
I  had  it  all  paid  for,  but  $25.  Then 
came  my  accident.  I  lost  the  farm 
and  all  I  had  paid  on  it.  Fate? 
Oui,  monsieur.  Since  my  dog  died 
it  has  been  worse.  Twenty  years  I 
loved  my  dog,  my  friend,  my  com- 
rade. He  loved  me,  too.  Then,  one 
winter,  no  wood,  no  fire;  my  dog 
freeze  to  death.  I  keep  him  two 
weeks  in  my  room,  -on  pillows.  I 
pray  very  hard.  Maybe,  I  think,  God 
make  my  dog — what  you  call  him — 
alive  again.  But  no ;  he  never  come 
alive.  God  knows  best.  So  I  dig 
the  grave  in  the  frozen  earth,  mon- 
sieur. My  dog,  my  friend — he  lie 
there.  Maybe  I  see  my  dog  again, 
some  of  these  days,  eh?      Qui  sait, 


monsieur 


?" 


Francois  <Te  Rochambeau  lives  as  a 
free  man,  and — as  I  shall  presently 
tell  you — he  plans  to  die  a  free  one. 
He  exists  as  best  he  can,  still  man- 
.  aging  to  do  a  little  work  in  .summer, 
to  saw  a  little  wood  in  winter.  Even 
a  blind  man  can  saw  Wood.  By  ques- 
tioning I  found  he  has  a  wealthy 
sister  in  Paris.  "Artemise  de  Ro- 
chambeau, TouIon-fJordeleau,  Paris," 
he  gave  me  the  address. 

"But  I  will  not  write  to  her,  mon- 
sieur. I  will  not  ask  of  her  un  sou. 
She  must  never  know  she  has  a 
brother  all  alone,  blind,  in  the  pov- 
erty. Sometimes  a  good  neighbor 
bring  me  a  little  of  bread.  Pen- 
sion ?  No,  I  have  no  pension.  I 
am  a  veteran,  but  I  do  not  ask  Amer- 
ica to  feed  me  now,  for  fighting. 
What  say  you,  monsieur?  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution? 
They  might  help  me  ?  I  do  not 
know;  I  never  ask.  I  did  only  my 
duty,  because  I  loved  America.  I 
do  not  ask  reward  for  that ! 

"Mostly  1  live  like — what  you 
say? — the  hermit,  in  the  little  room 
of  the  abandoned  farm.  In  the  woods 
and  mountains,  monsieur!  Ah,  the 
woods!  I  love  the  woods,  the  Ameri- 
can forests  and  mountains !  They 
are  free !  They  are  my  good,  loyal 
friends,  monsieur;  and  some  day 
they  will  take  care  of  me.  They 
will  gather  me  to  their  heart — some 
dayl 

"People  who  do  not  know,  who  do 
not  understand — kind  people,  but  with- 
out the  '  comprehension — they  have 
spoken  to  me.    They  have  said : 

"  'Come.  Frank  La  France,  come  to 
the  poor  farm.'  You  see,  monsieur,  I 
am  only  poor  old  blind  Frank  La 
France  to  them.  They  say :  'On  the 
poor  farm  you  will  have  the  food,  the 

warmth,  me  clothes.  You  will  have 
the  comfort,  Frank.    Will  you  go?' 

"I  shake  my  head,  monsieur.  They 
do  not  understand  why— but  my  heart, 
ah,  it  is  of  France— it  understands! 
No,  I  will  never  go  to  the  poor-house, 
the  American  poor-house  in  the  coun- 
try my  great-grandfather,  my  grand- 
father and  I  all  loved  so  much,  and 
fought  for.  I  will  not  go,  monsieur. 
Jamais! 

"We  are  a  free  race,  the  De  Rocham- 
beaux !  I  have  lived  a  free  man ;  I  will 
die  a  free  man.  When  the  time — the 
lime,  it  rdiiie,  monsieur— when  I  know 
j  cannot  live  unless  I  go  to  the  poor- 
house,  then " 

Another  shrug  of  the  tired  old  shoul- 
ders. 
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Rare  old  wood  cut  showing  the  Marechal  de  Rochambeau  at  the  head  of  Ameri- 
can troops.     The  eld  "fire-eater"— as  they  used  to  call  him— was  one  of  the 
most  famous  soldiers  of  fortune.     He  fought  in  the  French  army  and   later 
helped  George  Washington  in  the  American  Revolutionary  forces.       His  de- 
scendant is  now  a  hermit  in   New  Hampshire. 


This  is  the  first  photograph  which  De  Rochambeau  has  had  taken  in  30  years. 

Hie  old  hermit  in  George  Allan  England's  car  with  Mrs.  England.     The  Bos 

ton  author  is  standing  beside  them. 
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"Then  what,  Comte  Francois  de 
Rochambeau?"  I  asked,  giving  him 
again  the  ancient  title  of  his  ancestors. 

His  blind  eyes  gleamed  once  more. 
Again  he  straightened  to  his  full 
height.  The  sunshine  of  his  beloved 
America  shone  full  on  his  gaunt  face 
of  suffering.  I  could  almost  hear  the 
accents  of  a  soldier  of  France  saluting 
Washington  as  he  answered: 

"Then,  monsieur,  I  shall  disappear. 
I  shall  go  to  the  woods,  the  mountains, 
my  friends,  and  I  shall  never  come 
back.     No  one  shall  ever  know  !"   mm 


IOW^',   MASS.  AMUKTCAN 


NOTED  PASTOR,  BLIND, 
TAKES  UP  WEAVING 

Spooner,  Wis.,  Sept.  22. — A.  L. 
Spooner,  Congregational  pastor  of 
this  town  and  prominent  preacher  in 
his  denomination,  was  suddenly  be- 
came "blind  over  study  and  has  found 
it  impracticable  to  continue  preach- 
ing has  trained  to  be  a  weaver  after 
some  instruction  in  the  "Wisconsin 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  is  now 
making  wash  cloths  of  various 
sizes  and  designs  and  found  a  ready 
market  for  them  In  New  England 
wh©r»  h*  l»  well  known.  _*- 


■  jM.. 


Blind  Harvard  Student 

Is  Cand  date  for  Crew 


CAMBTUDGE,  Mass..  Sept.  27.— The 
first  blind  athlete  to  enter  Harvard  is 
William  E?ggs,  Jr.,  of  Winchester,  who 
after  registering  declared  his  inten- 
tions to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
freshman  drew  when  the  oarsmen  re- 
port  Friday  afternoon. 

E?gg:?,  who  lost  his  eyesight  in  1915 
r  an'  attack  of  influenza,  is  not 
ing  knowledge.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Tabor  Academy  crew 
squad  tor  two  reasons,  earning  the  po- 
sition of  regular  stroke  on  the  sec- 
crew  last  spring  and  occupying 
that  seat  when  the  schoolboys  took 
part  in  the  Harvard  invitation  re- 
gatta. 


PT3LD,    MASE,  NEW* 
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FOR  BLIND   MUSICIAN 


Annual     Reception,   and     Dance     for 
Benefit  of  James  Madden 

Friends  of  James  Madden,  a  well- 
known  local  blind  musician,  will  con- 
duct his'ctrlllUUl  UM111W  twuiorrow  even- 
ing in  Touraine  hall,  State  street.  Mu- 
sic will  be  furnished  by  Coates's  or- 
chestra. D.  J.  Harrington  will  prompt. 
As  Mr  Madden  has  numerous  friends 
who  have  always  made  his  annual 
dances  highly  successful  it  is  expect- 
ed that  the  coming  affair  will  be  large- 
ly attended. 


EUTLA^T*.  V*.  HKRAJLD 


(By  Pacific  &  Atlantic) 

David  Gladstone  (left),  fifteen,  and  four  feet  high,  has 
entered  New  York  University  as  a  law  student  and  hopes 
to  be  as  famous  as  Gladstone  of  England.  His  pal,  John 
Coyle,  nineteen,  first  blind  youth  to  enter  the  institutions 
hopes  to  become  a  famotfs'  lawyer. 


rOSTON,  MASS.  TELEGRAM 


In  Shrine  at  St  Anne; 
Needs  Cash  for  Trip 


Blind  and  without  a  relative  in 
the  world,  Joseph  L.  McCarthy,  of 
268  Shawmut  ave..  stakes  his  last 
dollar  on  a  dance.  Why?  Through 
the  columns  of  The  Telegram  he 
has  been  lifted  from  the  depths  of 
despair. 

DANCE   FOR  PILGRIM  AGE 

He  read  of  the  miraculous  cures 
at  the  shrine  of  St.  Anne  in  Flsk- 
dale  and  now  he  chances- all  he  has 
on  a  dance  in  the  hope  that  he  may 
clear  a  sum  sufficient  to  enable  him 
10    make   the   pilgrimage. 


For  years  McCarthy  has  been 
blind.  His  mother  died  in  1914  and 
his  father  he  has  not  heard  from 
since  he  was  a  boy.  S"ince  his 
mother's  death  he  has  managed  to 
scrape  along.^  But  recently,  with 
able-bodied    men    unable    to    obtain 

work,  he  finds  that  it  is  rough  going 
for  one  who  is  blind. 

So  now  he  perceives  in  the  shrine 
of  St.  Anne  a  ray  of  hope.  He  gro 
toward    it    through    the    medium    of 
the'  dance    which    will     be     held    in 
Berkeley    hall    next    Thursday    even- 
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BLIND'  'GIRL  DEFEATS  500,000  CHILDREN. 
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Jeaaette  Mason,  bliad  fourteen-year-old  schoolgirl,  receiving  tbe 
gold  medal  tor  tbe  best  essay  on  fire  prevention.  Jeanette  does  not 
intend  to  make  writing  be-  career,  as  she  is  ambitious  to  win  fame 
with  tu<$  violin  and  already   .shows  .promise  as  a  musician. 
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William  Beggs,  Blind  Harvard 
Man  Is  Out  for  College  Crew 


William  Nelson  Beggs,  blind  Harvard  freshman,  who  is  out  for  the  college  crew. 
young  Beggs  as  he  looks  on  the  river,  and  in  street  clothes. 


The  picture  shows 


19- Year-Old    Freshman,    Despite    Handicap, 

Takes  Keen  Delight  in  All  Outdoor  Sports 

— Attends  Football  Games;  Swims, 

Fishes,  Hikes  and  Travels 


By  AGNES  CARR 

William  Nelson  Beggs,  freshman 
at  Harvard,  is  out  for  the  college 
crew.  » 

Nothing  unusual  about  that,  you 
say. 

But — William  Nelson  Beggs  is 
blind. 

Now  don't  begin  to  pity  him.  The 
clear  cut,  stalwart  young  man  I 
talked  to  yesterday  afternoon  does 
not  seek  pity. 


If  you  offered  it  to  him,  he'd  smile 
engagingly     and     remark     off-hand, 
'Oh,    that's    all    right,    I    can    get' 
iround  all  right,  thanks.     Lots  are 
•vorse  off  than  I  am." 

DELIGHTS     IN    8PORT3 
And  the  next  thins  you  knew,  young* 
Beggs   -would    be    making-   a    riding-    en- 
gagement  for  the   next  day,   or   asking 
what  time  crew  practioe  began. 

For  this  active  young  man  delights  in 
-utdoor  sports  and  contrives  to  sand- 
vloh    in    a    good    many   recreations    be- 


ween  classes. 
When  I  met  him  in  the  apartment  of 
i  friend  at  Whlttler  Hall,  Cambridge, 
•esterday,  young  Beggs  wag  a  bit  sur- 
prised at  my.  seeking  Information  about 
a  im. 

He  remarked  unaffeotedly:  "Well,  If 
[  can  tell  you  anything,  I  wilL  But 
there's  nothing  remarkable  about  my 
entering  college.  I  know  several  fel- 
lows, three  right  here  in  Cambridge, 
who  got  degrees  from  Harvard,  though 
they  were  blind." 

"I'm  taking  the  regular  freshman 
course.     My  studies  Include  philosophy, 
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Sermah,  history,  En*li«h.  When  I  fin- 
ish here,  I  expeot  to  so  to  Harvard  law 
schooL 

FELLOW  STUDENTS  HHLP 

Since  he  outgrow  his  "snrnll  boy" 
fondness  for  cowboys,  soldiers  and  po- 
licemen, Begga  has  leaned  toward  the 
aw.  He  chose  Harvard  Collog-e  because 
his  father  was  a  Harvard  man. - 

His  home  Is  In  Wlnohester.  His  par- 
ents are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Begg-a. 

It  was  an  attack  of  lnfiuensa,  five 
years  ago,  when  ha  was  14.  that  de- 
prived the  lad  of  his  eyesight.  I  hesi- 
tated to  ask  him  if  there  were  any 
chance  of  its  recovery.  He  spoke  about 
the  loss  so  freely,  however,  that  I  finally 
put  the  question. 

"Time  alone  can  tell  that,"  he  an- 
swered in  the  same  cheery  tones.  "I've 
had  several  specialists  look  me  over. 
Don't  know  what  the  result  la  going-  to 
ba 

"Soon  as  I  get  familiar  with  a  place, 
I  can  get  round  easily.  After  I'm  at 
college  a  while  longer,  I'll  be  right  at 
home.  In  the  mean  time  the  fellows 
help  me  out.  They  take  turns  reading 
to  me  and  going  over  the  lessons.  I 
can  typewrite  and  I've  found  this  saves 
a  lot  of  time  in  preparing  work." 

OUT    FOR   OREW 

Beggs  prepared  for  college  at  Tabor 
Academy  at  Marion.  Here  he  was  stroke 
oar  on  the  academy  crew.  His  un- 
usual sense  of  rythm  helped  him  to  gain 
the  place  and  hold  it.  It  is  this  same 
position  he  is  trying  for  on  the  Har- 
vard freshman  crew.  He  modestly  says 
he  hasn't  much  hope  of  getting  it  but 
it  doesn't  do  any  harm   to  try. 

He  Is  much  lighter-  than  the  176 
pounds,  which  is  the  ideal  weight  for  an 
oarsman. 

While  he  was  at  Tabor,  young  Beggs 
took  part  in  various  oollege  activities, 
despite  his  handicap. 

He  was  one  of  a  group  of  eight  stu- 
dents who  took  a  special  course  in  naval 
training.  A  part  of  this  course  was  a 
month's  trip  on  a  merchant  marine  ship 
to  South  America.  The  boys  were  under 
naval  discipline  and  the  four  weeks'  ex- 
perience was  an  unusual  one. 

They  visited  Cuba,  Costa  Rica  and 
Panama,  and  learned  much  about  nav- 
igation. 

HAS  TRAVELED    MUOH 

Begga  told  me  he  has  been  fond  of 
the  sea  ever  since  he  can  remember  lik- 
ing anything.  He  could  swim  at  the  age 
of  6.  And  he  enjoys  nothing  better 
now  than  diving  and  swimming. 

Summers  he  generally  spends  at  the 
Beggs's  family  camp  at  Lake  Boone. 
Here  he  fishes,  swims  and  rides, 
through  the  warm  months.  He  doesn't 
oare  about  hunting. 

During  the  space  of  his  49  years,  the 
young  Harvard  student  has  seen  con- 
siderable of  this  country  and  the  old 
world.  His  Journeylngs  have  taken  him 
to  Canada,  the  South  and  Washington, 
but  he  admits  there  is  much  of  the 
United  States  that  he  yet  plans  to  visit. 

He  went  abroad  Just  after  the  war. 
He  traveled  over  the  battlefields  and 
visited  Belgium,  Italy,  France  and  Eng- 
land. Traveling  has  always  been  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  him. 

LIKES  FOOTBALL 
It  was  very  plain  to  me  after  the  first 
minute,  that  William  Nelson  Beggs 
didn't  enjoy  talking  about  himself.  He 
was  courtesy  itself  and  answered  ques- 
tions with  a  simplicity  that  was  pleas- 
ing, but  he  refused  to  consider  himself 
out  of  the  ordinary. 

"Anyone  could  do  what  I'm  doing," 
is  his   favorite   phrase. 

"I  like  football,  but  I'm  not  heavy  i 
enough  to  play  even  if  my  eyes  al- 
lowed it,  but  I  go  to  nearly  all  the 
games.  Chaps  tell  me  how  it's  going 
and  I  know  enough  of  the  science  of  the 
game  to  judge  some  for  myself  by  the 
cheers. 


I  hike  a  lot.  I  ride  some.  I  enjoy 
getting  out  on  the  riveT  in  a  canoe.  Oh, 
I  never  have  any  spare  time  on  my 
hands.  With  classes  and  outdoor  life, 
my  days  are  pretty  well  occupied." 

"Anything  else  you  want  me  to  tell 
you?"    - 

I  had  exhausted  my  list  of  questions. 
Then  I  had  an  Inspiration. 

"Any  special  hobby?"  I  Inquired  hope- 
fully. 

COLLECTS   FIREARM8 
I  scored  there. 
With    the    first    animation    my    polite 

"victim"    had    shown.    hP    o n «t,-«-~ h  ■ 

^^^es,  1  have,     i  coliee.   nr  a. 

"What%"  I  countered,  wondering  if  I 
heard  correctly. 

Toung  Beggs  laughed   merrily. 

"Firearms,"  he  amended.  "Only  you 
can't  call  them  all  that,  because  I  have 
daggers  and  swords,  besides  all  kinds 
of  gUns,  old  and  new.  When  I  w/<?  In 
Europe,  I  collected  any  number  of  them. 
I  have  a  room  full  at  home.  Some  of 
them  are  valuable,  too.  I  should  say 
my  collection  Is  worth  approximately 
$3500." 

"Still  collecting?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  find  a  lot  of  interest  in  it. 
About  three-fourths  of  the  collection  Is 
ancient,  the  other  fourth  modem." 

8ELF-RELIANT  TYPE 
He  reached   for  his  watch.     I  looked 
on  with   interest. 

Slender,  keenly-tipped  fingers  touched 

the  face  of  the  timepiece  swiftly. 

"Almost  8:30,"  he  remarked,  "must 
start  for  the  river  now  if  I'm  going  to 
get  in  any  practice.  Are  you  sure  you 
have  asked  everything  you  want  to 
know?" 

"After  the  barrage  of  questions  I've 
flred  at  you,  that  question  is  very  dan- 
gerous," I  told  him,  "but  I'll  let  you  off 
now." 

I  watched  him  start  down  Massachu- 
setts avenue,  with  the  confident  step  of 
the  seeing.  Of  course,  he  had  a  fellow 
student  with  him  for  safety,  but  young 
Beggs  is  the  self-reliant  type  that  is  an 
inspiration   to  the   timid. 

Blind — yet  he  plana  a  career  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  and  ambition  of  the 
youth  who  sees.*  He  even  goes  further 
and  Joins  in  the  sports  of  his  compan- 
ions. He  determinedly  ignores  the  han- 
dicap which  might  have  darkened  the 
life  of  a  boy  with  less  strength  of  char- 
acter than  young  Beggs. 
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TAUNTON  BLIND  MAN 

INHERITS  $11,100 

3ennis    J.    Murphy,    Ex- 
Baker  at  Adams  House 


ormer  Cambridge  Athlete  Now  Real 

Estate  Operator 

. 

Special    Dispatch   to   the  Globe 

TAUNTON,  Oct  25— Dennis  J.  Murphy. 
26  Church  st,  who  has  been  blind  for  a 
number  of  years,  has  received  word 
from  Ireland  that  he  is  heir  to  approxi- 
mately $11,100  under  the  terms  of  the  will 
of  his  aunt.  Mrs  Mary  Riley,  who  re- 
cently died  in  Cork. 


The  informatien  came  to  him  in  a 
letter  from  a  cousin,  Mce  Mary  Tobin 
of  Cork.  The  last  time  Mr  Murphy  saw 
his  aunt  was  on  a  visit  to  Ireland,  30 
years  ago.  He  stated  today  that  he 
knew  at~that  time  that  she  was  a  wo-? 
man  of  considerable  wealth. 

Mr  Murphy,  a  native  of  Cork,  came 
to  this  country  in  1887  and  was  em- 
ployed for  some  time  as  a  baker  at  the 
Adams  House  in  Boston.  He  was  also  a 
resident  of  Cambridge  for  a  number  of 
i^ars  In  his  vounger  days  he  was  fam<  d 
asan  athlete,"  participating  in  many  con- 
tests which  were  held  at  Fr  Scully's 
Gvninasiam  in  Cambridge. 

In  1903  he  was  suddenly  stricken  blind 
and  since  that  lime  has  earnel  a  living 
as  a  canvasser  and  a  rea!  estate 
operator. 


Legacy  From  Ireland 
for  Taunton  Blind  Man 

TAUNTON,  <3W"BM§l'rwfc*  J.  Mur- 
phy, a  blind  man  in  his  66th  year,  to- 
day received  word  from  a  cousin  in 
Cork,  Ire.,  that  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Mary 
Riley  of  Cork  City,  recently  died  leav- 
ing  him   2500   pounds,    about   $12,000. 

Murphy  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1887  and  for  many  years  worked  as  a 
baker  at  the  Adams  House  in  Boston.' 
He  was  an  athlete  in  those  days  anrj 
belonged  to  the  Fr.  Scully  gymnasium 
in  Cambridge.  He  was  stricken  blind 
on   May   21.    1!)0.°>. 
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TAUNTON  BLIND  MAN 
INHERITS  $11,100 


nnis  J.  Murphy,  Ex-BakeA 
at  Adams  House 


Taunton,  Mass.,  Oct.  26 — Dennis  J. 
Murphy,  2  6  Church  street,  who  has 
been  blind  for  a  number  of  years, 
has  received  word  from  Ireland  that 
he  is  heir  to  approximately  $11,100 
Under  the  terms  of  the  will  of  his 
aunt,  Mrs.  Mary  Riley,  who  recently 
died  in  Cork. 

The  information  came  to  him  in  a 
letter  from  a  eousin,  Mr  To- 

bin of  Cork.  The  last  time'Mr.  .Mur- 
phy his  aunt  was  on  a  visit  to  Ire- 
land, ."?0  years  ago.  He  stated  yes- 
terday that,  he  knpw  at  that  time 
she  was  a  women  of  considerable 
wealth.. 

Mr.  Murphy,  a  native  of  Cork, 
came  to  this  country  in  IS  ST  and  was 
employed  for  some  time  as  a  baker 
at  the  Adams  House  in  Boston.  He' 
was  also  a  resident  of  Cambridge  for 
a  number  of  years.  In  his  youuger 
days  he  was  famed  as  an  athlete, 
participating  in  many  contests  which 
were  held  at  Fr.  Scully's  Gymnasium 
in  Cambridge. 

In  1903  he  was  suddenly  stricken 
blind  and  since  that  time  has  earned 
a  living  as  a  canvasser  and  a  real 
estate  operator. 
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(blind  Storekeeper  Can 
fell  Customers'  Ages 


I 


John  Vernon,  blind  storekeeper 


Small  Boys  Who  Would  Buy  Cigarettes  Balked 
j     by  Wonderfully  Keen  Faculty  of  John 
Vernon,  Who  Even  Shaves  Himself 


i 


By  JOE  TOYE 

If  there  is  one  thing  peeves 
pie  more  than  anything  else  It 
is  this  Pollyanna  spirit  that  seizes 
the  world  at  times;  this  mental  at- 
titude that  everything  is  glad.  We 
have  glad  books  and  glad  plays  and 
glad  people  and  this  is  a  lovely  world 


j— a  nice,  round,  shiny  world — with 
a  pink  ribbon  tied  around  it  and  a 
geranium  in  its  buttonhole. 

This  glad  mania,  as  the  best  schol- 
ars would  put  it,  is  the  bunk.  This 
isn't  a  glad  world  nor  a  sad  world 
nor  a  bad  world;  it's  just  a  roly- 
poly  old  world  full  of  human  emo- 
tions. 

For  instance,  you  and  I  have  glad 
moments  and  sad  moments.  And  in 
our  sad  moments  we  feel — well, 
what's  the  use?  We  get  our  intel- 
lects all  gummed  up  and  our  horizon 
assumes  a  murky  green  hue  and  it 
seems  that  other  people  have  all  the 
good  luck,  all  the  Rolls-Royces  and 
all  the  tax-exempt  securities. 

OTHERS  ARE  WORSE  OFF 

And  so  we  go  home  with ,  a  grouch, 
or  our  wife  meets  us  with  a  grouch,  be- 
cause the  apple-pan  dowdy  burned  in 
the  oven,  or  the  children  have  a  grouch 
because  they  can't  have  a  zoo  elephant 
to  play  with,  and  the  conductor  on  the 
trolley  or  train  has  a  grouch  because 
1  you  have  a  grouch  because  the  trolley 
or  train  is  crowded.  And  so  it  goes. 
But  no  matter  how  sickly  ochre  in 
color  our  outlook  on  life  becomes  it  is 
well  once  in  a  while  to  remember  that 
some  other  poor  fellow  Is  getting  it  in 
the  neck  worse  than  we.  Not  that  that 
is  a  charitable  point  of  view.  At  times 
it  is  consoling,  but  the  principal  pur- 
pose It  serves  is  to  remind  us  that  our 
troubles   don't  amount  to  shucks. 

JOHN    VERNON,    GENTLEMAN 

I  direct  your  attention  to  the  case 
of  John  Vernon,   gentleman. 

This  morning  I  entered  a  tobacco 
shop  in  Hyde  Park  to  purchase  the 
particular  brand  of  lung  dusters  I  af- 
fect. At  the  risk  of  losing  many  read- 
ers, I  must  confess,  I  have  two  vices — 
smoking  cigarettes  and  voting  the 
straight    Democratic    ticket. 

It    was   a    neat   little    store,    with    the 

goods    carefully    arranged.      There    was 

a  large  stock  of  tobacco  and  cigarettes 

and    there    was    stationery    and    bundle 

wood    and    bagged    coal    and    children's 

toys.       The    man    behind     the    counter 

handed   me   the   cigarettes   I   had   asked 

j  for.     With   them   was   my  change.      He 

I  thanked    me    cheerily    and    resumed    a 

'  conversation    with    two   men   who    were 

in   the   store. 

IS    TOTALLY    BLIND 

But  there  was  something  about  the 
poise  of  his  head  or — well,  something — 
'  that  caused  me  to  hesitate.  I  have 
known  many  blind  men.  I  have  known 
every  blind  pedler  on  tbe  streets  of 
Boston.  And  there  was  something 
about  the  man's  attitude  that  caused 
me  to  think  he  was  blind.  He  hadn't 
hesitated  a  bit  In  making  the  sale;  he 
hadn't  fumbled  anything.  And  now  he 
was  talking  nonchalantly  to  his  two 
friends. 

I  looked  at  them.    They  looked  at  me. 
Then  I  touched  both  my  eyes  with  two 
Angers.     They  nodded.     I  turned  to  JLhe 
storekeeper. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  said,  "are  you-, 
blind?" 

"Yes,    sir,"    pleasantly. 

"Totally  blind?" 

"Yes.     Been  blind  for  several  years." 

NO    NOTE    OF    COMPLAINT" 

No,  he  didn't  mind  If  I  wrote  a  st^ry. 
Of  course  he  did  not  wish  to  have  any- 
one pity  him  or  anyone  think  he  had 
done  anything  grand  or  anything  like 
that. 

His  name  Is  John  Vernon.  He  Is  52 
years  old.  His  store  is  on  River  street, 
near  Everett  square,  in  Hyde  Park  He 
lives  at  830  River  street. 

".My  wife  has  been  in  the  hospital  for 
eight  years,"  he  said.  "Everything 
came  at  once." 


H  -  \* 


There  was  no  note  of  complaint  In  his 
voice,  Just  a  plain  statement  of  facts. 

"How  do  you  get  along — take  care  of 
yourself?"   I  asked. 

"Oh,  yea,"  he  responded;  "see  this 
tie?    I   tied  It." 

He  does  a  better  Job  than  I. 

EVEN   SHAVES  HIMSELF 
He  chops  his  own  wood  and  lights  his 
own  fire,  rides  alone  on  trains  and  trol- 
ley   cars,    opens    his    store    at    7    in    the 
morning  and  closes  it  at  9  at  night. 

"But,  of  course,  a  barber  shaves 
you?" 

"No,  shave  myself.  Shaved  myself 
this  morning." 

He  had  done  a  perfect  Job. 

"But  not  with  an  old-fashioned 
razor?" 

"No,   with  a  Gillette." 

He  has  been  living  in  Hyde  Park  for 
16   years. 

"How  did  you  become  blind?"  T 
asked. 

"I  was  worjcing  as  a  mirror-plater 
and  stained-glass  worker  at  the  Read- 
ville  car  shops,"  he  told  me.  "It  was 
there  I  became  blind.  The  acids  I 
worked  with  did  it.  I  remember  the 
day  well.  It  was  a- Thursday  morning, 
in  November,  1911,  two  days  before  the 
Harvard-Tale  game.  I  went  to  work 
that  morning  well  as  usual.  I  was  work- 
ing on  some  windows,  when  suddenly 
things  went  black.  They  took  me  to  a 
hospital.  I  saw  a  little  after  that.  They 
operated.  I  have  been  blind  ever  since. 
Three  years  later  my  wife  was  taken 
sick.     She  'is  still  in  the  hospital." 

CAN    TELL   STRANGERS 

At  this  point  a  woman  entered  the 
store.  Her  husband  was  out  of  town 
and  she  wished  to  send  him  a  couple 
of   pipes. 

"How    do   you    do.    Mrs.    Danlelsen  ?*-' , 
he   greeted  her. 

He  knows  hundreds  of  persons,  by 
their  step,  by  their  voice.  He  reached 
into  the  case  and  produced  pipe  after 
pipe. 

"Here's  an  oval  one;  here's  an  Amwl- 
can  bulldog.  There's  one  with  a  long 
stem.  There's  a  short  one.  You  see, 
here's  one,  with  the  guarantee  right 
inside  the  bowl.  No  that  isn't  amber, 
it's  bakellte.  If  it  was  amber  it  would 
cost  you  $3  for  the  stem  alone.  Here's 
one  with  a  pretty  bowl." 

The  woman  picked  out  several. 

"I  have  six,"  she  said,  handing  them 
to  him.      "See  if  that's  right." 

"Oh,''  he  smiled,  "if  you  say  so,  it 
ie." 

And   he   declined    to   count    the   pipes. 

The  woman  left.  The  door  opened 
and  a  young  man  entered.  I  whispered 
to  Vernon: 

"Do  you  know  this  man?" 

He  listened  to  the  footsteps. 

"No,   a  stranger,"  he  answered. 

CAN    TELL   AGES 

The  man  wanted  a  plug  of  B-L  to- 
bacco. Vernon  took  a  double  piece  and 
cut   it  with   amazing  accuracy. 

I  turned  to  the  customer  and  said: 

"You  live  in  Hyde  Park?" 

"No." 

"That's  nothing,"  said  Vernon,  not 
at  all  boastfully.  "I  can  tell  how  old 
people  are." 

"How  old  am  I?" 

"You   are   about    30,"   he    said. 

For  the  sake  of  verifying  his  guess 
I  will  say  he  was  within  two  years  of  it. 

NOT    FOOLED    ON     MONEY 

"I  have  to  do  that,"  he  said.  'Boys 
come  in  here  trying  to  buy  cigarettes. 
I  can  tell  instantly.  They  try  all  sorts 
of  tricks.  One  came  in  and  spoke  in 
a  gruff  voice,  'I  want  a  package  of 
Fatlmas.'  'For  whom?'  I  asked.  'For 
myself,'    he   answered   in   a   rough    tone. 


I    laughed    at     him 

first  year  in  high  school.'  I  said.  And 
he  went  outside,  where  his  boy  friends 
laughed  at   him,  too." 

A  woman  came  in  to  telephone.  As 
she  was  entering  the-  booth  she  dropped 
a    coin. 

"You  dropped  a  quarter,  madam," 
said  Vernon. 

Knowing  he  was  blind,  she  looked  at 
him,    bewildered. 

'How  did  you  know  it  was  a  Quarter?" 
she.  asked. 

"I  can  tell  the  sound  of  any  coin,"  he 
explained.     "Drop  some  other  coin." 

A    TOUCH    OF     PATHOS 

I  thought  I  might  be  able  to  deceive 

him,  so  I  snapped  a  cent  on  the  counter. 

He  smiled  and  said: 
"A  penny." 
The  natural  question  arises: 

"How  did  he  get  the  money  to  start 
the    store?" 

I'm  not  a  Mason,  so  cannot  be  ac- 
cused of  selfish  interest.  In  fact,  I  be- 
lieve the  Masons  would  not  wish  the 
fact  made  much  of.  But  it  was  they 
who  helped  Vernon  establish  his  busi- 
ness, and  it  is  Masons,  and  Knights  of 
Columbus,  and  everybody  else  who  see 
that  the  business  is  kept  going. 

Which  is  a  little  touch  of  Pollyanna 
and  a  little  touch  of  pathos.  And  after 
all,  that's  what  the  world's  made  out 
of,    isn't   it? 

It  is. 


VK.    ZLAMIL 

BLIND    ORATOR    COMING. 


r  H.   Rogers,   Haverhill  To  Attend 
Moose     MvrtfflQ     I  u  night. 

Guy  H.  Rogers  of  Haverhill,  a 
lernber  of  Brockton  Lodge  of  Moose, 
and  famed  as  the  blind  Moose  orator, 
will  perform  the  oratory  in  the  ritual- 
istic work  to  he  conducted  at  the 
lodge  meeting  this  evening,  when  30 
candidates  will  be  inducted  into  the 
order.  Mr.  Rogers  has  recently  re- 
turned from  an  organizing  expedition 
through  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania. 


BLIND  ATHLETE 
AT  HARVARD 


Will    Try    for      Crew- 
"Bobby"  Jones     Enters 


Harvard  for  many  years  has  had 
blind  students  in  its  ranks,  but  never 
until  the  present  year  has  the  college 
across  the  Charles  been  able  to  boast 
cf  a  blind   athlete  as   it  effn'-this   year. 

For  William  Beggs*.  Jr.,  of  Winchester, 
who  rowed  as  stroke  on  one  of  the 
two  school,  crews  at  Tabor  Academy 
last  spring,  was'  yesterday  admitted  to 
Harvard    as    a    freshman. 

Beggs,  who  is  19  years  old,  has  a 
record  that  is  indeed  remarkable.  Born 
and    bred    in    Winchester,    he    lived    a 


normal  life  until  the  fall  of  1918  wheji 
the  modern  plague,  the  influenza  epS) 
demic.  left  him  without  his  eyesight; 
Most  men  who  lose  their  eyesight  havt 
a  tendency  to  lose  their  physical  power 
due  to  lack  of  exercise. 

It  was  entirely  different  in  this  case, 
however,  Beggs.  in  addition  to  con- 
tinuing his  studying  in  order  to  fulfill  | 
his  ambition  to  graduate  from  Har- 
vard, went  to  Tabor  Academy  ml 
Marion,  Mass.,  after  ho  had  learned 
to  read  raised  print  with  his  hands. 

At  Tabor  he  achieved  fame  by  going 
ffut  for  rowing  "and  finally  winning-  a 
place  on  one  of  the  school  crews.  La*; 
i'ear  he  rowed  stroke  on  the  Tabor 
second  crew  which  put  up  a  first-class 
exhibition  in  the  Harvard  regatta  on 
the   Charles    River   in   June. 

Beggs  intends  to  continue  his  rowirg 
activities  at  Harvard  and  will  worli 
out  with  the   freshman  crew  squad. 

Another  Interesting  figure  to  registJ 
at  Harvard  yesterday  was  Colons' 
Oeorge  H.  Lyons,  who  is  entering  th« 
Divinity  School  at  the  age  of  72.  H« 
graduated  from  Harvard  some  40  yoara 
ago,  but  since  then  has  devoted  much 
time  _to  study  despite  the  fact  that,  h« 
declared,  he  is  president  of  a  bank  In 
Nebraska  and  supervises  *he  running  of 
his    estate    in    the    West    Indies. 

Robert  T.  "Bobby"'  .Tones  of  Atlanta, 
Ga„  who  has  gained  international! 
fame"  as  a  golf  player,  although  only 
20  years  of  age,  was  another  registra^H 
He  hafl  transferred  from  Georgta  T^H 
and  will  graduate  from  Harvard  in  t|H 
years. 


Tuesday,  October  31,   \92<L. 

BLIND  MAN  SEEKS 

PORTLAND  OFFICE] 

Portland,  Me.,  Oct.  31.— William! 
Bissett,  who  is  totally  blind,  has  an-j 
nounced  his  candidacy  for  city  coun-| 
cil  at  the  coming  municipal  elections. 
Eissett  conducts  a  newsstand  in  thel 
West  End,  and  is  the  first  blind  man| 
to  seek  office  In  this  city. 


BLT^D  MAN  FOUND 

GOOD  SA^ARfT 

An  aged  Wind  man  at  the  Cen 
Vermont  station  yesteixlay  aftern 
attracted  attention  and  upon  inv 
gation  it  was  foimd'.'Fh^he~\vas 
ing  from  troy,  N.  !Y.,  'to  Nashua, 
H.,  and  that  he  had  understood  t 
there  was  a  train  that  left  here  at' 
o'clock  in  the  evening  over  the  Mont 
pelier  and  Wells  River  Railroad. 
When  informed  that  there  was  no 
train  for  Nashua  over  the  Montpelier 
and  Wells  .River  until  this  morning 
the  prospects  of  an  all-night  sojourn 
in  the  station  loomed  up  befort  him 
until  "Jimmie"  Kenworthy,  porter 
the  Montpelier  House,  took  him  q' 
to  the  hotel,  where  Mrs.  iSpa 
gave,  him'  his  supper,  lodging 
breakfast  free  gratis.     "Jimmie" 
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jthe  grateful  man  on  the  train  this 
morning  and  saw  that  he  got  started 
all  right. 

He  said  that  his  name  was  "Mike" 
Kelley,  that  he  was  82  years  of  age, 
that  he  sold  pencils  for  a  living  in 
the  summer  time,  and  that  he  on  his 
way  to  Nashua  to  put. up  for  the  win. 
ter  with  relatives.  K&  had  barely 
enough  money  to  pay  his  car-fare  and 
would  probably  have  fared  badly  but 
for  the  generosity  of  "iimmie"  and 
Mrs.  Sparrow. 


»««ea  so.  pmejs  wrmusm 


Bonn  %?_  -«  -rsj^mr 
,,  .... 


■W*mjr, 


'    t.     lir.*. 


THINKS  BLINDNESS 
IS  NO  DETRIMENT 

Willikm  Bissett  Candidate  For 

Council,  Interested  In  Civic 

Affairs 


"Because  a  man  loses  his  sight,  he 
need  not  lose  his  mind,  and  I  have 
kept  in  touch  with  municipal  affairs 
and  am  keenly  interested  in  them," 
I  William  Bissett,  candidate  for 
the  Republican  nomination  for  coun- 
cilman from  the  seventh  ward,  yes- 
terday. Mr.  Bissett,  who  lost  his 
eyesight  ten  years  ago,  has  for  the 
past  two  years  been  proprietor  of 
the  West  End  News'  Shop  at  901 
Congress  street,  otherwise  known  as 
"Bill's  Place."  Prior  to  that  he  was 
employed  for  eight  years  at  the 
Maine    Institution    for    the    Blind. 

"I  have  always  been  a  G.  O.  P.  man 
right  straight  through  "  and  have 
i  worked  hard  for  the  Republican  par- 
ty. If  I  am  elected  I  will  serve  the 
public  to  my  best  ability,  and  I  feel 
that  my  handicap  need  not  act  as  a 
detriment." 

IT.  Bissett  is  an  enthusiastic 
sportsman  and  is  especially  interest- 
ed in  baseball.  ,He  has  kept  in  close 
touch  with  leagues  all  o»  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  can  talk  intelligently 
on  their  scores,  players  and  com- 
parative merits. 


Ti.u'«"*/i  Nevfnipv  «J|   '922. 


BLIND  ECONOMIST 

TECTURES  AT  B.  U. 

H.  F.  Stimson,  blind  engineer-eco- 
nomist, speaking  at  a  public  lecture 
on  "Visualizing  Business  Opera- 
tion," at  the  College  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration, Boston  University,  il- 
lustrated his  points  by  means  of 
cardboard  models  of  his  own  design. 
He  also  addressed  one  of  the  divi- 
sions of  the  Personal  Efficiency 
class  or.  "The  Design  of  Organiza- 
tion," and  will  speak  before  another 
division  of  that  class  tomorrow  aft- 
ernoon on  the  same  subject. 


Miss  Beatrice  Fenner,  Los  Angeles  girl  of  18  who,  although  -  blind 
from  birth,  is  accomplished  as  a  pianist,  and_teaches  the  blind.  It  took 
her  five  years  to  master  the  art  and  she  waVlier  own  teacher.  She  urges 
musical  comfort  for  the  blind. 


M16S  BEATRICE  FENNER  of  Los 
Angeles  Is  believed  to  be  the  nation's 
only  blind  girl  music  teacher.  Not  only 
•does  she  teach,  but  she  taught  herself. 
"I  have  been  blind  since  birth,"  she  re- 
cently told  some  admiring  friends,  "and 
I  am  18  now,  and  expect  to  be  sight- 
less always.  But  I  do  not  miss  It,  be- 
cause I  never  had  It.  Probably  It  Is  an 
affliction,  but  I  have  compensation  in 
-my  music.  When  a  child,  I  liked  to 
strike  the  keys  and  improvise.  As  It 
was  shown  I  had  a  natural  ear  for  mu- 
sic, so  to  speak,  arrangements  were 
made  whereby,  I  could  learn  properly. 
For  five  years  T  worked  hard  and  the 
critics  have  been  very'  kind  concern- 
ing my  concert  work.    I  learned  to  play 


properly,  with  raised  music  notes.  I 
had  to\  read  metre  with  one  hand  and 
play  with  the  other,  until  I  had  memo- 
rized each  part  of  the  score.  Then  it 
was  easy  to  put  them  together.  I  have 
two  blind  pupils  who  are  making  fine 
progress,     and    we     have     appeared     In 

club  and  recital  programa.  I  have 
read  much,  use  my  typewriter  and  be- 
lieve kindly  disposed  persons  of  means 
everywhere  will  derive  the  great  spiri- 
tual thrill  if  they  will  provide  the  blind 
with  the  means'  of  developing  amy 
musical  talent  and  see  that  they  have 
'  the  Instruments.  Those  In  the  light 
surely  can  give  us  a  lamp  for  our 
darkness." 


*v 


SART'T.O,    COKK    TIM1SS 


ALTHOUGH  ELWD  HES  EXPERT  MECHANIC. 


George  Weisner  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  been  blind  since  he  w,as 
five  years  old,  but  in  spite  of  his  handicap  he  supports  his  family  by 
manufacturing  screen  doors,  which  he  hangs  himself.  He  has  ma- 
chines in  his  shop  which  he  made  and  operates  himself. 


/ 


El  P.  Ul 


The  Golden  Rule   Fund. 

The  Editor  of  THE  TELEGRAM: 

I   wish    you    could   find    a   place   to 

publish  this  letter  and  also  answer  It, 

if    convenient,    or    let    the    party    or 

parties   concerned    answer    it.    in    fact 

defend    themselves   for   the  good   of   a 
real    worthy    cause. 

From  the  headline  of  my  letter  you 
see  what  I'm  driving-  at.  I  myself 
am  very  much  interested  in  chari- 
table organizations  and  give  gladly — 
whenever  "approached"  (I  come  later 
to  this  expression.)  .  I  say  I  give 
gladly  and  that  is  the  truth,  but  I 
want  to  see  clear  and  like  anybody 
else  hate  to  be  fooled  by  "business- 
tricks."  I  will  and  do  give  gladly  to  j 
charity-organizations  like  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  Volunteers  of  America, 
etc.,  not  to  forget  the  District  Nurs- 
ing. The  Blind  and  many  others,  but 
"I  refuse  to  give  "UP  1U1M  part  of  my 
money  go  to  "self  supporting  socie- 
ties" like  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

They  do  their  good,  no  doubt  about 
it.  but  they  have  shown  in  cases  of 
need,  like  the  recent  World  War,  that 
they  are"  not  charitable  organizations 
They  have  shown  their  true  color: 
"Business."  If  they  call  themselves 
self  supporting,  well  let  them  do  it 
for  ever  and  ever  and  then  they  do 
not  need  putside-support!  They  did 
not  know  how  to  do  the  right  thing 
when  It  was  called  for  and  now  let 
them  fight  out  their  battles  with  life 
on  their  own  basis. 

What  I  am  after  is,  that  I  and 
many  others,  I  am  sure,  will  give 
gladly  to  the  Golden  Rule  Fund,  if 
we  could  be  certain  where  the  money 
was   employed. 

And  there  is  the  nigger  in  the 
woodpile.  I've  seen  the  posters  and 
enthusiastically  was  for  the  fund  'till 
a  friend  showed  me  a  different  thing'. 
an  advertisement  in  THE  TELEGRAM 
GAZETTE.  The  posters  do  not  men-  ' 
tion  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  or  Y.  W.  C.  A,  , 
but  the  advertisements  in  your  paper 
do  at   the  very  bottom  of  the  list!" 

Will   you   kindly  explain   this 
Yours  very  truly, 

JOHN  LIEBERT, 
2  Merrick  street. 

P.  S.  It  Is  a  woman's  privilege  to 
put  the  most  important  thing  of  the 
letter  in  a  P.  S.,  but  since  we  are  on 
equal  footing  through  suffrage,  why 
shouldn't  I  do  the  same.  I  only  want 
to  refer  to  the  first  part  of  my  let- 
ter. I  said  that  I  give  gladly  when- 
ever "approached," — and  that  is  just 
the  matter  with  all  of  us.  We  give 
when  pushed,  asked  for,  I  do  and  you 
do    too,    I    know    it, — but 

"Suppose  nobody  cared." 


NOnTTA-.lPTOK.  &14SS.,  HEJUJLEf      I 


Edward  I.  Boyle,  the  blind  singer 
and  entertainer,  and  his  daughter 
will  be  the  specTa1!  leai'Ult  ulliiMilion 
at  the  Plaza  theatre  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  of  this  week.  Mr.  Boyle, 
whose  home  is  in  Hatfield,  has  ap-j 
peared  in  Northampton  at  the  Plaza  j 
several  times  before  and  has  always 
pleased  his  audiences.  He  and. his 
daughter  will  present  their  latest 
songs.  ,    ,   I 
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thusiasm  that  this  much  longer  tour 
will  undoubtedly  increase  not  only 
his  personal  fame,  but  the  populari- 
ty of  his  instrument. 


nm>.?r.  icAsat  roar 

Sunday,   OecMnbtr  10,   1922, 


PORTLAND 

Blind   Man   Will   Occupy 
City~6avOTment  Seat 

to  Railroad  Repair  Shops  on  Site 
of  Old  Rigby  Track 


PORTLAND.  Me,  Nov  18— William 
FSissett  of  Ward  7  will  he  the  first  blind 
man  to  occupy  a  seat  in  the  City  Gov- 
ernment so  far  as  old  citizens  familiar 
with  munoipal  affairs  can  recall.  He 
was  nominated  Wednesday  night,  lead- 
ing in  a  field  of  eight,  and  he  will  be 
elected  in  all  probability,  as  the  ward  is 
overwhelmingly   Republican. 

"Bill"  Blssett  came  here  from  Vinal- 
haven  14  years  ago  and  entered  the 
Main»  Institution  for  the  Blind.  He 
did  not  become  disconsolate  over  his 
affliction  but  profited  by  opportunity  to 
learn  business  methods,  whereby  he 
could  take  care  of  bimself  and  his  fam- 
ily. He  has  had  a  news  store  at  the 
West  Bnd  two  years  and  has  doubled 
the  business,  keeping  three  clerks,  and 
man.  lirs  skilfully.    His  sign  over 

the  door  roads,    "Bill's  Place." 

He  attends  baseball,  football  and  polo 
games  and  sits  near  the  ringside  at 
nearly  all  the  boxing  matches.  Attend- 
ance at  such  amusements  usually 
means  that  a  patron  must  have  keen 
eyesight,  hut  somebody  tells  Bill  the 
program  in  advance  and  he  needs  little 
prompting  thereafter  to  follow  the  con- 
Tests  closely. 

Politics  is  a  new  field  for  him  and  he 
is  coming  to  City  Hall  without  any 
hobby  or  high  sounding  personal  plat- 
form iust  thinks  that  any  good 
measure  will  find  him  in  support  and 
anything  that  doesn't  sound  good  will 
find  him  objecting. 

/ 
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DUPRIyBtlND  ORGANIST  OF 
ARANCE,  TO  PLAY  HERE 


wixsted.  conn.,  cvnzsss 
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e  date  for  the  long  anticipated 
concert  at  Smith  college  by  Marcel 
Dupre,  the  Taul'UlUJ' Flench  organist, 
who  is  at  present  touring  the  coun- 
try, has  at  last  been  set  for  January 
19.'  Smith  colter  is  «spefii*UiWflififc, 
ested  in  this  concert,  because  it  was 
with  the  leacher  of  Dupre,  Vierne, 
the  blind  organist  at  Notre  Dame 
cathedral  of  Paris,  that  Prof.  Wilson 
Townsend  Mo.og,  of  the  department 
of  music,  studied  during  his  leave  of 
absence,  the  second  semester  of 
last  year. 

M.  Dupre  is  making  an  extended 
icur  of  this  country  from  coast  to 
coast.  He  is  now  playing  in  sym- 
phony concerts  in  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York,  and  in  most  of 
the  large  cities  of  the  United  States 
•and  Canada,  as  well  as  in  a  number 
of  other  colleges  besides  Smith.  His 
first  visit  to  this  country  last  winter 
aroused    so  much     interest  and     en- 
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BLIND    PIANO 

PLAYER  RESCUED 


Stamford,    Nov.    27—  William    Onque. 
a   blind    piano    player,    was   trapped    by 
fire    which    broke    out    in    his    room    at 
the    Moton   hotel   early    today    and   hail 
a    narrow    escape    from    death,    being 
rescued  by   the      police    and      firemen, 
after   he   had  been    badly   cut  by  glass 
while  trying  to  make   his  escape   from 
hig  room  where     the   fiire     broke   out. 
The    fire  (Started      from   an      oil   stove 
left  burning  in   an   adjoining  room  by 
Thomas    Brown,    another    employe    of 
the   hotel.      The    fire    did    damage    es- 
timated  at      $1,000.     Onque     is   in    the 
hospital    where    it    is    said    he    will    re- 
cover. ' 
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We  orice  had  for  a  friend  a  man  who 
Was  blind.  He  had  a  fine  mind  and  a 
BoblaariMwdliness.  He  loved  beautiful 
things.  He  loved  music  He  loved  the 
hilltops  and  the  valleys  of  New  Eng- 
land; his  eyes  could  not  see  them,  but 
he  knew  them.  He  was  thankful  for 
the  beauty  of  life;  and  he  died  so.  He 
was  blind,  but  saw  much. 
»-      *- 
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DIN  ^ 
ED  ON  90TH 


Justus  W.  French  passed  his  90th 
birthday  on  Friday  evening  at  the 
Lynn  Home  for  Aged  Men.  He  lost 
his  eyesight  about  15  years  ago,  and 
at  the  present  time  is  confined  to  his 
bed  by  the  infirmities  of  old  age.  His 

mental   r 't.iftli.frMinlrtWi   failing  him. 

although  he  is  cheerful  and  seems  to 
enjoy  life.  He  was  born  in  Windsor, 
Me.,  December  1,  1832,  the  son  of 
Sumner  French.  His  grandfather, 
Daniel  French,  was  a  soldier  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Mr.  French  is 
a  descendant  of  the  Sumner  family, 
of  which  Charles  Sumner  was  a.mem- 
ber,  and  is  also  a  descendant  of  Pris- 
cilla  Alden  of  Plymouth. 

Mr.  French  has  been  a  res/dent  of 
I,ynn  for  nearly  60  years,  and  his 
brother,  Hartwell  Sumner  French,  was 
city  treasurer  for  24  years.  Mr. 
French  was  formerly  a  shoe  sales- 
man and  has  traveled  all  over  the 
United  States.  He  was  a  former 
partner  of  Amos  F.  Breed  and  B.  F. 
Doak    in   the   shoe  business. 


harlie  LeBon 


Is  "JoviaF/Jj! 
Even  in  His 

Blindness 

Beloved  E.  H.  S. 
Teacher    Fears    Only 
He  May  Pass  Friends 
Without  Greeting 


Professor '"Charlie"   Le   Bon,   as   he 
looked  20  years  ago.    He' has  recent- 
ly shaved  off  his  beard  so  he  looks 
like  this  today.- 

"I  have  not  lost  hope,"  says  Charlie 
Le  Bon,  "but  if  it  does  not  come 
back,  I  am  ready  to  meet  "the  dark- 
ness bravely  " 

The  grand  old  man  "oFthe  English 
High  School  was  speaking  about  the 
loss  of  his  eyesight— a  fact  that  has 
just  been  made  known  to  the  public. 

And  he  makes  a  joke  of  his  mis- 
fortune,  he  "cannot  see  the  pretty 
girls." 

But  underneath  it  all  is  a  fine 
courage,  the  manliness  that  made 
the  Boston  educator  adored  by  "his 
boys" — and  down  in  Providence  he 
gave  the  Boston  Sunday  Post  repre- 
sentative  a   message    of   cheer   and 
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friendship  to  every  one  of  them. 


Q  .XcUHAMQL  life 
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"Alors,  there  is  a  very  pretty  girl 
right  opposite  me,"  says  Charlie  Le 
Bon,  '"and  I  cannot  see  her." 

And  you  laugh  with  him  as  he 
bends  forward  and  peers  through  his 
amber  colored  glasses.  It  came  upon 
him  suddenly,  this  semi-blindness 
through  which  everything  appears  as 
an  indistinct  blur.  But  that  is  the 
way  Charlie,  thtf  old  beloved  Charlie 
takes    it.     . 

And  then  more  seriously,  "I  want 
you  to  tell  all  the  boys  who  see  me/ 
on  the  street  to  come  up  and  speak- 
to  me  and  shake  hands.  Make  them 
understand  that  if  I  pass  by  without 
noticing  them  it  is  because  I  cannot 
see  their  faces.  I  would  not  have 
them  think  I  am  getting  stuck  up  in 
my  old  age,"  he  laughs  again.  "So 
they  must  come  to  me  and  I  will  let 
them  know  I  am  the  same  old 
rooster  1" 

We  were  sitting  in  the  office  of 
Mr.  Le  Bon's  son  in  Providence, 
where  the  old  Boston  educator  was 
visiting. 

My  task  was  a  difficult  one,  to  see 
how  Charlie  Lc  Bon  really  was  and 
then  to  tell  his  friends,  for  practical- 
ly everyone  in  Boston  is  a  fritnd  to 
this  gallant,  old  Frenchman  who  came 
here  back  in  1^83  without  knowing 
a  word  of  English  but  with  the  rare 
gift  of  winning  everyone's   heart. 

And  you,  my  reader,  will  help  me 
in  this  task  if  you  desist  from  read- 
ing into  the  story  any  unwarranted 
sympathy,  any  soft  pity.  Charlie 
Lc  Bon  does  not  need  that.  I  am 
sure  he  does  not  want  it,  but  he  does 
deserve  your 'deepest  admiration.  Anj 
"old  rooster"  he  called  himself,  but 
those  who  know  him  are  more  likely 
to  call  him  a  fighting  game  cock,  the 
bird  of  pluck  that  is  the  symbol  of 
his  own  native  land. 

"I  have  not  lost  all  hope,"  he  told 
me,  gazing  out  on  a  befogged  and 
unrecognizable  world  with  smiling 
lips,  "but  I  must  be  brave.  The  worst 
part  of  it  is,"  he  wailed  in  mock  dis- 
may, "I  can't  see  all  the  pretty  girls." 
Smooth  Shaven  Now 

Charlie  Le  Bon  looks  raucli  the  same 
as  he  did  before  he  went  away  on  his 
long  trip  down  South  last  fall.  You 
miss  the  closely  trimmed  Van  Dyke  he 
used  to  wear,  for  now  his  chin  is 
shaven  smooth.  But  he  wears  the 
same  aggressive  mustache  and  has  the 
same  habit  of  drawing  down  the  cor- 
ners of  his  mouth  when  he  Is  making 
fun  of  either  himself  or  of  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Only  once  did  his  lips  tremble  with 
emotion  when  we  were  talking  and  that 
was  when  he  said  to  me  with  the  sin- 
cerest  pride  I  have  ever  seen  in  any 
man: 

"I  think  I  am  the  most  loved  man 
in  Boston,  and  I  never  knew  it  until 
this  misfortune  came  to  me.  It  is  then, 
they  say,  a  man  knows  his  real  friends, 
and  during  these  days  I  have  known  all 
of  mine." 

The  old  teacher  was  deeply  moved 
by  the  way  his  boys  from  E.  H.  S  ,  his 
"saui  ages."  as  he  used  to  call  them, 
remembered  him.  For  almost  40  years 
he  turned  boys  out  of  Die  English  High 
School  more  or  less  proficient  in  his  na- 
tive tongue,  and  though  many  of  them, 
no  doubt,  forgot  their  irregular  verbs 
and  the  Idioms  that  had  to  be  mem- 
orized bv  the  gross,  there  is  scarcely 
one  who*  has  forgotten  Charlie  Le  Bon 


and  the  hearty  ways  he  had  of  trim- 
ming oft!  the  rough  edges. 

He  is  now  staying  with  Dr.  Charles 
Rothfuchs  at  78  Rockview  street  in 
Jamaica  Plain.  "Like  one  of  the  fam- 
ily," he  assured  me.  "It  is  wonderful 
the  way  I  am  being  taken  care  of." 

And  then  he  told  'me  how  the  fail- 
ing of  his  sight  first  came  and  how  he 
hid  it  as  best  he  could.  "For  I  did 
not  wish  to  trouble  my  friends."  he 
adds.  The  old  man,  and  old  here,  de- 
spite h'is  71  years,  is  used  only  as  a 
term  of  affection,  reminds  you  much  of 
Henley,  the  English  critic  and  poet, 
Henley  whom  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
picked  to  be  his  pirate  character  in 
Treasure  Island,  the  Henley  who,  when 
lying  in  a  hospital  in  Scotland  with 
the  threat  of  losing  both  his  legs  hang- 
ing over  him,   wrote : 

"Out  of  the  night   that  covers  me, 

Black  as  the  pit  from  pole  to  pole, 
I  thank  whatever  gods  may  be 
For  my  unconquerable  soul." 
And  just  as  undismayed  the  threat 
of  darkness  during  his  last  years  leaves 
Charlie  Le  Bon.  "I  must  be  brave," 
he  says,  and  from  his  smiling  lips  you 
know  he  is  not  trying  to  browbeat  him- 
self to  courage.  Charlie  Le  Bon  showed 
me  the  kind  of  courage  every  man 
hopes  he  will  have  whenever  he  dreams 
of  mischance,  the  courage  that  hides 
everything   beneath    a    happy  laugh. 

"We  were  on  the  boat,  my  wife  and 
I  when  it  first  came,  the  hint  that  all 
was  not  as  it  should  be  with  my  eyes." 
He  was  leaning  on  his  cane,  wearing 
the  grey  cap  and  long  black  coat  that 
everyone  has  seen  so  often  on  the 
streets  of  Boston. 

Could  Not  Read  Menu 

"I  came  down  to  the  dining  saloon.  I 
noticed  that  everything  looked  dim,  but 
I  thought  that  something  must  be  the 
matter  with  the  lights.  I  never  for  a 
moment  suspected  my  eyes.  And  then 
when  we  sat  down  I  picked  up  the 
menu.  I  stared  at  it.  Then  I  handed 
it  to  my  wife. 

"  'Is  there  anything  on  that?'  1 
asked. 

"  'Why,  of  course,  it's  the  menu,'  she 
answered. 

"  'I  cannot  see  anything  on  it,'  "  I 
said.     "  'It  is  just  a  blank  sheet  to  me.' 

"After  we  had  eaten  I  went  up  to  our 
cabin  to  lie  down.  I  thought  that  it 
was.  Just  something  that  would  pass 
off  in  a  little  while.  But  no,  It  got 
steadily  worse.  And  when  we  arrived 
in  New  Orleans  I  could  just  barely 
see." 

There  was  no  change  of  expression  on 
his  face  as  he  went  all  over  it  again, 
no  trace  of  bitterness  in  his  voice.  It 
was  the  same  old  Charlie  just  telling 
a  story  of  something  that  had  hap- 
pened. He  was  glad  of  your  interest 
because  it  meant  a  chance  to  let  his 
great  host  of  friends  know  that  he 
wasn't  getting  "stuck  up"  in  his  old 
age. 

"My  good  friend  Dr.  Hatch,  an  old 
pupil  of  mine  in  English  High  School, 
by.  the  way,  was  to  greet  us  as  we  left 
the  boat.  When  he  came  up  I  said  to 
him,  'You  will  have  to  excuse  me  for 
not  coming  to  greet  you,  but  even  now 
I   cannot   see   your   face.' 

"  'How  is  that!*  he  cried. 

"So  I  told  him  of  what  had  happened 
on  the  boat  and  immediately  he  told 
me  that  he  had  a  young  doctor  work- 
ing with  him  who  was  a  specialist  in 
eye  trouble  and  that  he  would  get  him 
right  away.  The  name  of  the  doctor 
in  New  Orleans  was  Finegold,  T  want 
you  to  write  that  down,  for  although 
I  was  a  complete  stranger  to  him,  not 
even  my  dearest  friends  have  ever 
treated  me  with  more  consideration  and 
kindliness." 

Charlie  Le  Bon's  eyes  glistened  as  he 
talked  about  the  Southern  doctor.  Here 
he  had  been  truly  touched  by  an  un- 
sought, disinterested  friendship. 

"Dr.  Finegold  made  an  appointment 
for  rne  immediately.  He  gave  me  a 
thorough     examination,     but    when    he 


was  through"  he  told  me  he  was  not 
satisfied  and  asked  me  when  I  was 
leaving  New  Orleans.  I  told  me  when- 
ever he  said  I  could.  So  he  told  me 
to  come  again  and  the  second  time'  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  what  he  had 
been  able  to  find  out.  The  third  ex- 
amination I  had  was  the  most  thorough 
I  ever  went,  through.  He  kept  me  in  a 
dark  room  for  almost  an  hour  and  took 
all  sorts  of  tests,  and  then  he  told  me 
his  final  opinion. 

"I  Will  Meet  It  Bravely 

"'Mr.  Le  Bon,'  he  said,  'I  cannot  do 
anything  for  you.  Your  sight  may  come 
back  and  it  may  not.  If  you  were  a 
younger  man  I  would  advise  an  opera- 
tion, but  at  your  age  it  might  result 
in  total  blindness.  That  is  all  I  can 
do  for  you.' 

"And  so,  that  is  where  I  am  now. 
But  I  have  not  lost  all  hope  myself 
and  whatever  'comes  I  will  meet  it 
bravely." 

Then  Charlie  Le  Bon  leaned  back, 
raised  his  hand  and  shook  his  finger 
at  where  I  sat. 

"But  this  is  the  part  of  the  story  I 
want  you  to  know  mostly.  When  that 
doctor  had  finished  I  asked  him  how 
much  I  owed  him.  'You  are  a  teacher, 
I  understand,'   he   said  to   me. 

"  'Yes,'  I  answered,  'I  have  been, 
teaching  in  Boston  for  more  than  Sol 
years.' 

"  'You  owe  me  nothing,  Mr.  Le  Bon.'j 
he  said.  'I  never  charge  men  of  yourl 
profession.'  And  that  is  all  he  would 
have  to  say  about  the  matter." 

All    credit   to    the   doctor    for   being   a] 
true  man,  and  you  cannot  give  enough! 
to  him   to  satisfy  "Charlie  Le   Bon,    but 
the   old   teacher's    rare   gift   of   winning' 
hearts,   his   fine  bravery  in   the  far 
a    circumstance    that   no    one    wants    to 
meet  undoubtedly  had  something  to  do 
with   the    doctor's   gift. 

There  is  always  a  suspicion  attached! 
to    a    man    who    is    praised    too    highlv. 
A    cynicism    that   comes    from    meetin 
many   men  says  that   he   is  merely  liv- 
ing up   tQ   a  fine   character   that   sen 
•ment  created  and  threw   over  him  lik 
a    gaudy    cloak,    and    living    up    to    it 
only    when    it    pays.     This    story   is   no 
eulogy,  but  Charlie  Le   Bon  is  all  that 
he    has    ever    been    painted,    a    lovable 
man's    man,    and   today    he   is    showing 
the  metal  he  is  made  of. 

By  this  you  can  realize  the  extent 
of   the  misfortune   that  he   laughs  at. 

The  old  teacher  retired  last  year,  re- 
tired in  a  fashion  that  few  men  are 
happy  to  enjoy  and  the  echo  of  the 
mighty  shout  of  admiration  that  came 
from  hundreds  of  "his  boys"  must 
still  be  in  his  ears.  And  in  this  re- 
tirement, strong  and  hale,  he  hoped  to 
go  about  seeing  his  old  friends,  seeing 
places  he  had  always  wished  to,  seeing 
new  faces  and  new  developments  of 
little  world  wherein  he  lived.  Th!.« 
something  that  he  waited  for  and 
planned    for   years,    to    see,    to    use    his 

eyes,   for  the  world  Is  beautiful. 

"Same  Old  Rooster" 

And  Charlie  Le  Bon  greets  his  dis; 
pointment    with,     "Tell    them    I'm    the  J 

same   old   rooster!"        s* 

Chanticleer  still  has  his  crow,  and  ifl 
he  cannot  see  the  sun  he  can  at  least  I 
feel  its  warmth. 

As   I   have   been    sitting   here   writing  I 
a  bit  of  verse  has  been  going  over  and  | 
over   in   my  head.     I    remember  I   r 
it  some  years  ago  and  wondered  wl 
kind   of  man  had  written   it,   for  I 
lieved  then  that  men  did  as  they  wrote. 
Later  when  I  learned  that  men  did  not1 
act    as    they    wrote    but    only    dream (d 
that   way    I   wondered    how    many    men 
could   sing   with    honesty.     I    have   for- 
gotten   the    writer's    name,    perhaps    he 
has  forgotten  that  he  wrote  it,  but  the 
song   does   fit    Charlie   Le   Bon    and   his 
laughing  down  of  unkind  circumstance. 
It  goes: 

What  though  I  live  with  the  winners, 
Or  perish  with   those   who   fall? 
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Only   the   cowards   are  sinners, 
Fighting   the  fight   is  all. 

Strong  is   my  foe — lie  advances, 
Snapped  is  my  blade,  0  Lord; 

See  the.  proud  banners  and  lances, 
O  spare  me  this  stub  of  a  swordt 

The  rest  of  Charlie  Le  Bon's  Southern 
trip  was  uneventful. 

"I  went  to  Dallas,  Texas,"  he  told 
me,  "and  I  was  given  a  fine  time 
there,  but  I  could  not  see  all  that  1 
would  like  to  have  seen.  The  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion  down 
there  was  to  have  been  my  host  but  he 
was  in  New  York,  so  Mr.  Green  did  the 
hoDorp  He  gave  up  all  of  his  engage- 
ments to  entertain  me  and  that  was 
rather  nne   of  him. 

"Mrs.  Le  Bon  stayed  down  there  with 
my  youngest  son  who  is  in  the  oil 
iields.    She  is  coming  home  this  spring." 

Missed  Seeing  "Tiger" 

>nd   then   our  talk   drifted   to   things 
k    In    New    England.      Did    he    see 
Clemenceau?     "Xo,   I   was  disappointed 
there,"  he  confessed.    "He  was  the  only 
of  the  old  school  in  France  that  I 
not    know   and    I    wanted    to    meet 
1    was   chosen   by  M.   Flammand, 
consul,    co   be    one   of    the   greeting 
committee,  but  I  could  not  go,  because 
I   could  not   see   well   enough.  •!   could 
very     well     bring     some     one     to 
guide    me." 
His    Tableau    Rond,    the    French    club 
Irs.    Elizabeth    Blake   founded   19 
»rs   ago,   still   demands  that   he   shall 
preside.     "They   insist   that   I    shall   be 
ihere,    and    as    they  are   all   ladies,    oh 
yes,    only    ladies    can    belong,    why    I 
must  be  there,  that  is  all." 

But  what   he   liked  best   to   dwell    on 
was    the     loyalty    of    his     friends,    bis 
"boys"    they    are.   still   to   him,    though 
them    had    sons    in    his    later 
and  some  of  them,  now  chastis- 
hle    youngsters,     remember 
drubbings     they     received     ;it     the 
is   of   this   fine  old   Frenchman. 
"Why,  only  the  other  day  I  was  com- 
ing out   of   the   subway   when    three   of 
my  boys  came  up  and  wanted  to  take 
me  around.     And  down   on   State   street 
other  day  I  met  five  of  them  all  at 
:verywhere  I  go  it  is  wonderful, 
not     forgotten     thl<f     old 

was    going   ho    again    said 

"Tell  them  that  they  are  to  come 
(  up  and  shake  hands  with  me  be- 
came I  cannot  see  their  faces  r.ow, 
and  I  would  not  have  one  of  them 
think  I  have  forgotten.  Tell  them 
that  for  me  and  give  them  all  my 
Z>  ~et-ng. 

Bon,  a  gal- 
lant old  gentleman,  who  has  as  fine  a 
courage  as  f>yip*»t 
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i   or  blind   people;  51   per   hour  and  car- 
are.      Telephone   Centre   Newton   0099-M. 
BMW5t:  d  2 
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>    Mrs.  Harriet  M.  Foss 

Funeral  services  for  Harriet  M.  Foss, 
wife  of  William  Foss,  Sr„  will  be  held 
this  afternoon  at  her  residence,  Bed- 
ford road,  Ccn-jord.  Mrs.  Foss  was  ona 
of  the  oldest  nai.'-e  born- residents  of 
Concord.  She  was  totally  blind  during 
the  last  seven  years^^jLfiJ^JLtffi.  She 
was  born  in  J-.he  Louisa  Alcott  "House 
in  November,  1852,  daughter  of  the  late. 
Enoch  and  Julia  Garfield.  She  lived 
practically  all  her  life  and  went  to 
school  in  Concord.  She  is  survived 
by  her  husband,  two  sons,  William 
Foss,  Jr.,  of  Carlisle,  and  Percy  R.  Foss 
of  Concord;  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Etta  Jeni- 
son  of  Providence  and  Mrs.  Abbie 
Saunders  of  Concord,  and  a  brother, 
Enoch  Garfield  of  Concord. 
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SLAM  DOOR  OF 

CAR  IN  FACE 

OF  BUND 


Victim  **Whw*~W«*i*ed    45 
Minutes     Breaks     Win- 
dow; Gets  Probation 

Standing  in  the  blinding  snow- 
storm over  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  at  Tr;emont  st.  and  Broad- 
way waiting  for  a  Boston  Ele- 
vated street  car,  James  Euegren, 
a  blind  man,  attempted  to  board 
the  first  car  that  came  along. 

BREAKS  THREE  WINDOWS 

The  car  door  was  shut  in  his  face, 
he  claims,  and  h  ebecame  so  angry 
that  he  lifted  his  cane  and  smashed 
three  windows  in  the  car.  Part  of 
the  cane  was  broken  off  and'  landed 
in  the  car,  which  was  full  of  excited 
passengers. 

Euegren  was  arrested  by  Patrol- 
man John  T.  Downey  of  station  4. 
In  Municipal  court  he  was  found 
guilty,  but  was  placed  on  probation, 
with  the  understanding  that  he  is  to 
i>-    ■     'm-  tho  broken  windows. 


MAfr  BLIND  FROM 

BIRTH  ASTRONOMER 


Joseph  Caldwell,  46,  New  Sophmore  In 

University  of   Michigan — Studies 

Ssyehology  Also. 

ANN  ARBOR.  Mich..  Dec.  30.— Blind 
from  birth,  with  his  conception  of  the 
heavens  formed  by  descriptions  from 
others.  Joseph  Caldwell  of  Indiana,  Pa., 
is  studying  astronomy  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  order  that  he  may  meet 
the  scientifical  requirements  to  permit 
him  to  be  graduated  from  the  College 
of  Literature,  Science  and  Arts. 

Mr.  Caldwell,  a  sophomore  and  40 
years  old,  is  doubly  handicapped.  In 
addition  to  his  blindness,  ho  lacks  the 
mechanical  aids  for  the  study  of  as- 
tronomy that  often  are  afforded  studenis 
who  take  up  other  studies.  Blind  stu- 
dents of  astronomy  are  so  rare  that  there 
are  no  text  hooks  with  raised  type. 
Therefore,  he  depends  upon  fellow  stu- 
dents to  read  his  lessons  to  him.  So  pro- 
ficient has  he  become,  his  professors 
say.  that  ho  frequently  memorizes  a  les- 
son by  hearing  it  read  only  a  few  times. 
In  addition  to  astronomy,  Mr.  Caldwell 
is  studying  psychology,  German,  French 
and  Italian.  lie  ranks  as  one  of  the  most 
adept  students  in  his  classes. 
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JEANETTE  MASON,  only  13,  is  totally  blind,  but  she  won  prize  offered 
by  Fire  Commissioner  of  New  York  for  essay  on  fire  prevention  from 
thousands  of  children  with  two  good  ejfes.  She  is  proud  possessor  of  gold 
medal  she  can  feel  but  never  see.  (N.  Y.  A.) 


BOSTON.  Mi  S*    T*OLVWL» 
*Avn$&:  January  b,  1923. 
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V Blind  at  Birth,  J, 
Is  Studying  to 
Be  Astronomer 


Blind  from  birth,  with  hie  concep- 
tion of  the  heavens  formed  by  de- 
scriptions from  others,  Joseph  Cald- 
well of  Indiana,  Pa,,  Is  studying  as- 
tronomy at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan In  order  that  he  may  meet  the 
scientific  requirements  to  permit 
hlra  to  be  graduated  from  the  Col- 
lege of  Literature,  Science  and  Aits. 

Mr.  Caldwell,  a  sophomore,  and 
4G  years  old,  Is  (Saibly  handicapped. 
In  addition  to  his  blindness  he  lacks 
the  meohanlcal  aids  for  the  study 
of  astronomy  that  often  are  af- 
forded students  who  take  up  other 
studies.  Blind  students  of  astronomy 
are  so  rare  that  there  are  no  text- 
books with  raised  type.  Therefore, 
he  depends  upon  fellow-students  to 
read  his  lessons  to  him.  So  profi- 
cient has  he  beoome,  his  professors 
say.  that  he  frequently  memorizes 
a  lesson  by  hearing  it  read  only  a 
few  times. 

In  addition  to  astronomy,  Mr. 
Caldwell  is  studying  psychologs', 
German,  French  and  Italian.  He 
ranks  as  one ,  of  the  most  arde.nt 
students  In  his  classes. 


SPLITS  WOOD 
THOUGH  BLIND 



Aged   Bellows  Falls,  Vt., 

Man  Sawed  and  Cut 

Four  Cords 


CARES  FOR  FURNACE, 
HELPS  IN  KITCHEN 


fSpwial   Dispatch  to  The  Herald  1 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  Vt., .  Jan.  7 
| — Sawing  and  splitting  four  cords 
of  wood  is  ordinarily  not  considered 
an  easy  job  even  by  people  who 
possess  the  necessary  physique;  not 
to  mention  the  hardships  involved 
in  accomplishing  a  feat  of  this  kind 
by  a  person  who  is  almost  totally, 
blind.  Yet  this  seemingly  impos-1 
sible  feat  has  just  been  completed 
by  E.  W.  Brown  of  107  Atkinson 
street,  a  sturdy  Vermonter,  72  years 
of  age,  who  for  the  past  six  years 
has  been  practically  without  the 
use  of  his  sight. 


Doesn't  Believe  in  "Lying 
Down  on  Job,'  Though  Blind 


E.    W.    BROWN 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  Man   Is  Hard  Worker- 

Despite  Affliction 


DOES  OTHER   CHORES 
Mr.    Brown,    however,    thinks    It    was 
nothing  unusuaL    To  use  his  own  words, 
he  said:    "I  don't  care  to  He  down  on 
the  job  as  others  might" 

While  his  affliction  is  of  such  a  na- 
ture that  he  has  to  be  led  around  wher- 
ever he  desires  to  go,  yet  there  are 
certain  things  that  he  does  about  his 
home  which  he  has  learned  to  do  with- 
out any  assistance.  He  takes  care  of[ 
his  furnace  regularly,  empties  the  ashes 
and  even  shaves,  himself.  MX  the  wood 
and  kindling  needed  for  the  fire  Is 
brought  in  the  house  by  Mr.  Brown. 

Following  the  example  of  many  who 
are  without  sufficient  coal  this  winter, 
Mr.  Brown,  four  weeks  ago,  had  four 
cords  of  four-foot  wood  delivered  at  his 
home.  Since  that  time  he  kept  at  his 
task  every  day,  sawing  and  splitting  It 
up.  The  work  was  done  entirely  by 
feeling  with  his  hands,  which  leads  his 
many  friends  to  look  upon  his  recent 
accomplishment  as  nothing  less  than  a 
miracle. 

He  is  also"  proving  his  ability  as  an 
assistant  In  the  kitchen.  "If  my  wife 
wants  butternut  meats  for  a  cake,  why 
I  go  to  work  and  crack  them  and  re- 
more  the  meat  from  the   shucks." 

Mr.  Brown  was  born  Jan.  25,  1851,  in 
Hopkinton,  St.  Lawrence  county,  N.  Y. 
He  has  lived  for  the  last  36  years  In 
Bellows  Falls  and  for  29  years  was  a 
member  of  the  F.  B.  F.  Grocery  Com- 
pany and  In  business  In  one  of  the 
principal  stores  In  the  square.  On  ac- 
count of  failing  eyesight  he  sold  out 
his  interests  in  the  grocery  business  In 
the  winter  of  1916  and  since  that  time 
he  has  spent  his  time  at  home  doing 
whatever  work  he  was  able  to  do. 

The  fact  that  he  cannot  see  to  read 
does  not  prevent  him  from  keeping  tabs 
on  what  in  happening  throughout  the, 
state  and  country  at  large.  He  keeps 
abreast  of  the  times  by  having  Mrs. 
Brown  read  the  daily  papers  to  him  and 
also  books  in  which  he  Is  interested. 
He  keeps  up  his  correspondence  him- 
self and  every  week  he  writes  several 
letters  without  assistance,  simply  using 
his  sense  of  touch. 

BELIEVES   IN   HARD  WORK 
For  many  things,  he  has  by  reason  of 
necessity,    to    depend    on    his   wife.      "I 
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SAMUEL  STICKNEY  NICKERSON 
SUGAR  HILL,  N.  H. 
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jI  GO  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.  And  if  I  go  and  prepare  a 
*-*  place  for  you,  I  will  come  again,  and  receive  you  unto 
myself ;  that  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also. 

John  14  :  1.  c.  2,  3. 
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I  know  not  the  way  I  am  going, 

But  well  do  I  know  my  Guide. 
With  a  childlike  trust  do  I  give  my  hand 

To  the  loving  Friend  by  my  side : 
And  the  only  thing  that  I  say  to  Him, 
As  He  takes  it,  is  — "Hold  it  fast — 
Suffer  me  not  to  lose  my  way — 

And  lead  me  home  at  last." 

And  as  some  helpless  wanderer 

Alone  in  some  unknown  land 
Tells  the  guide  his  destined  place  of  rest, 

And  leaves  all  else  in  his  hand: 
'Tis  home— 'tis  home  that  I  wish  to  reach, 
He  who  guides  me  may  choose  the  way, 
And  little  I  care  what  path  He  takes 

When  nearer  home  each  day. 

[From  an  old  Scrap  Book. 
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■jTHOMAS  saith  unto  him,  we  know  not  whither  thou  goest : 
^  and  how  can  we  know  the  way?  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I 
am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life. 

John  14  ;  5.  6. 


1923 
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Now  the  God  of  hope  fill  you  with 
all  joy  and  peace  in  believing,  that  ye 
may  abound  in  hope,  through  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Romans  15 :  13. 

Which  hope  we  have  as  an  anchor  of 
the  soul,  both  sure  and  stedfast,  and 
which  entereth  into  that  within  the  veil ; 
whither  the  forerunner  is  for  us  entered, 
even  Jesus. 

Hebrews  6 :  19,  20. 


Yours  in  the  spirit  and  love  of  Christ, 

SAMUEL  STICKNEY  NICKERSON 


SUGAR  HILL,  N.  H. 

(From  Jan.  to  July,  129  Central  St.,  Winter  Hill,  Mass.) 
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consider  myself  very  fortunate  'n  hav- 
ing  such    a  pood  wife  as  she   is,"   Mr. 
jBrown  said, 

Mr.    Brown    thinks   that   many   people 
vvould  find  themselves  in  better  circum- 
stances,   especially  as   far  as  this  win- 
ter's   heating   problems    are    concerned, 
if   they    were    not     depending     *on     the 
other  fellow.'     "I  am  afraid,"    he  said, 
"that  a  lot  of  people  are  lying-  down  on 
the   job.      T    have    always    been    a   hard 
working-  man  and  so  am  not  afraid  of 
work.     I  don't  believe  in  45  or  48  hours 
of   work   a   week.     If  everybody   would 
work    10    hours   a    day,     we'd     produce 
more,  prices  would  be  cheaper  and  peo- 
ple would  live  Just  as  long,  and  I  think 
they  would  be  happier." 

Mr.  Brown  is  very  optimistic  about 
himself  In  spite  of  his  affliction.  "Lots 
of  people  in  my  shoes."  he  said,  "would 
lose  hope  and  start  to  realize  that  they 
were  of  no  use  to  anyone.  But  that's 
wrong.  There's  lots  of  things  a  person 
who  is  blind  can  do,  if  he  will  just  make 
up  his  mind  to  do  them  and  then  get 
busy   and   accomplish   them." 
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Consideration  for  the  Blind. 

ft*  the   Editor   of   The  TiiiiTrmmjuiiiiwuiiir- 

6f  all  the  personal  afflictions  none 
is  more  pitiable  than  blindness.  Out 
goes  the  world.  The  element  of  beauty 
is  effaced.  Not  a  step  can  be  taken 
with  safety.  The  inhaustible  re- 
source of  reading  is  cut  off  so  far  as  a 
few  special  books  may  be  given  the 
opportunity  through  the  fingers.  A  per- 
manent curtain  has  fallen.  The  play 
of  life  is  over  and  yet  the  player  stays 
on  the  stage.  Whatever  can  be  done 
for  his  relief  is  sure  to  find  advocates. 
It  has  developed  that  works  of  some 
kinds  can  be  set  before  the  blind  and 
can  be  well  done.  It  is  surprising  how 
much  they  can  learn  to  do.  What  the 
state  can  afford  to  do  in  its  own  dis- 
tress we  cannot  assume  to  say  or  even 
guess,  but  there  is  no  question  that 
among  the  sufferers  whose  .welfare  is 
to  be  considered  rrone  make  a  stronger 
appeal  to  sympathy. 

It  is  surprising  how  many  people  will 
take  advantage  of  the  blind,  especially 
in  business.  Cheat  the  blind.  Just 
think  of  it.  He  is  treated  as  a  criminal) 
in  some  cases  and  some  people  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  saying  "They  are 
better  off  dead,"  and  these  same  people 
will  rob  a  blind  man  of  his  earnings 
and  chuckle  to  themselves  that  they  ara 
in  so  much. 

Little  children  have  more  sympathy 
than  some  adults.  One  little  child  in 
expressing  her  sympathy  for  a  certain 
blind  person  said  to  her  mother,  "Moth- 
er, is  it  not  too  bad  that  I  cannot  give 
him  one  of  my  good  eyes  for  one  of 
his  bum  eyes?" 

People  do  not  stop  to  realize  the  ter- 
rible suffering  a  blind  man  must  go 
through,  especially  when  he  is  alone 
with  his  own  thoughts  and  no  one  to 
cheer  him. 

The  thought  never  comes  to  ourselvea 
"Will  we  ever  be  blind?"  It  seems  to 
be  out  of  the  question,  but  there  is 
no  telling  how  near  it  may  be  to  u» 
this  terrible   affliction   of  blindness. 

H.  L.  L. 
Hartford,  January  16. 
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MOLLY  FULLER  KHfijj-     "COMES  BACK"  TO  STAGE 
Molly  Fuller,  a  favorite  in  vaudeville  "houses  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century — penniless*' 
and  alone — has  just  come  back  to  the  stage.     The  part  is  ingenuously  arranged  to  conceal 

her  blindness. 
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BLIND  MAN  COLLECTS  FOR  "Y" 

Fre3  Wheeler  Raises  $25  in  Contributions 
—Campaign   Total   Is   Now  $64,982 

The  opening  of  an  envolope  contaln'ng 
$23  in  gold  collected  in  contributions  by 
Fred  Wheeler,  a  blind  man,  brought  forth 
cheers  this  noon  at  the  fourth  luncheon 
meeting  held  by  the  Boston  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  in  Its  canvass  for 
$107,111. 

Announcement  of  the  interest  shown  in 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  by  this  volunteer  worker, 
who  secured  the  contributions  under  a  great 
physical  handicap,  proved  one  of  the 
strongest  inspirations  the  team  workers  in 
the  canvass  have  had.  Mr.  Wheeler  placed 
the  money  in  an  envelope  and  sent  it  to 
W.  Irving  Bullard,  chairman,  who  took  it 
to  the  luncheon  and  opened  it. 

The  reports  of  the  various  divisions  to- 
day were  as  follows:  Division  A,  fourth 
day,  $1228,  total  to  date,  $5000 ;  Division 
B,  fourth  day.  $2315,  total  to  date,  $S540; 
Division  C,  fourth  day,  $1303,  total  to  date. 
$G478;  Division  D,  fourth  day,  $1S24,  total 
to  date,  $15,503;  Division  E,  fourth  day, 
$570.  total  to  date,  $2605 ;  general  staff, 
fourth  day,  $2985,  total  to  date,  $23,755  ; 
grand  total   in  canvass  to   date,/  $04,982. 

Mr.  Bullard  introduced  as  the  sneaker' 
today  Malcolm  E.  Nichols,  collector  of  in- 
ternal revenue,  who  discussed  the  work  of 
his  department  and  emphasized  that  the 
team  work  shown  in  the  canvass  now  in 
progress  .  is  characteristic  of  the  coopera- 
tion that  exists  in  all  efforts  of  the  Y. 
M.   C.  A. 


BOSTON,   UAtm.  AiyraRTTSSJ* 
$V*/»#/t  **nu*ry  27,  1923. 


BLIND,  HE  COLLECTS  $25 
IN  GOLD  FOR  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Workers  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  fund 
reported  yesterday  that  the  total 
amount  collected  for  four  days  was 
$64,982.  The  fourth  day's  collec- 
tion included  $25  in  gold  obtained 
by  Fred  Wheeler,  a  blind  man. 
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Sadie  M.  Hays  Dies  in 

Hospital  in  37th  Year 

Talented  Young  Woman  Sounded  Taps  For  Scores  of 
Aged  G.  A.  R.  Members  Who  Have  Passed  On,  and  as 
Elocutionist  Was  Attraction  at  Many  Entertainments 


MISS    SADIE   HAYS 


Sadie  M.  Hays,   the   blind   cornetist, 
Who  has  pour.<:Kd  taps  for  mori  than 
10    year-,    when    members    of    Gee 
H.    Wnr3    v-ost,    G.    A.    R.,    wi>o    con- 
signed   to   tht    earth,    died    last    night 
at  Belmont  hospital  in  her  37th   v 
She   was   Worcester's   own   "Daughtoi 
of    the    Regiment,"    .in    intsgni    r 
of    the    local    Grand    Army    post        of 
•which  her  father,  William   Hays,   is  & 
member.   At   every    entertainmoiu   she 
recited,  at  every  function  of  the  pofct 
at  which  music  was   appropriate,    the 
tones    of    her   cornet    were    heard. 

Miss   Hays  was   an   outstanding  ol  - 
Ject  lesson  of  ability   to  overcome  the 
handicap    of      blindness.        she      was 
housekeeper      for      her      father      and 
brother,    at      357      Sunderland      road,  | 
nurse   when   nursing   was  neede-1,   yet 
found  time  for  reading  by  the   Sraille 
system,     for    fancy    work,     gr- 
and   for  appearances     at     entertain- 
ments,   in    which    she    met    with    suc- 
cess in   musical  recitations,   or  de 
mations  set  to  music.  It  was  through 
her  proficiency  with  the  cornet,  how- 
ever,   that    she    was    best    known 
Worcester. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  William 
and  Susan  L.  (Howe)  Hays.  Besides 
her  father,  she  leaves  three  brothers 
and  one  sister,  Sergt.  Fred  R.  of  the 
Worcester  police  department,  Mark 
H.  and  Thomas  H.,  both  of  Won 
ter,  and  Mrs.  Maidie  G.  Putnam.  Fu- 
neral   arrangements    are    lncompU 


Yes,  We  Blind  Can  See 

'Can't  you  see  at  all?" —is  the  question  often  asked  of  me, 
And  my  answer  is— "There  are  none  so  blind  they  cannot  see." 
Now  friends,  please  know  that  we  do  not  ask  for  sympathy; 
Oh,  we  know  that  at  heart  you  mean  to  be  kind, 
But  think  it  over,  and  you  will  find 
That  sympathy  can't  help  me  or  my  fellow  blind. 
'How  can  you  help  us?"      "Just  be  kind." 
We  are  not  so  unfortunate  as  one  might  think; 
To  see  is  not  merely  to  observe,  nor  cast  one's  eyes  about. 
You  have  often  heard  a  friend  say,  "I  see,  I  see," 
When  what  they  really  meant  was  they  understood. 
Oh!  just  to  be  understood!     Sight  is  not  a  necessity— merely  a  convenience. 

Yes,  we  blind  can  see. 
What  is  uppermost  in  our  mind  is  just  the  thought  of  being  kind. 

By  J.  JONAS 
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BLI.XD. 


The  fjiiman  race,  a  leading-  expert 
In  optometry  warns  us.  will  be  blind 
in  200  years  if  the  present  rate  of  de- 
fective vision  keeps  up.  That  is  bad 
pews,  and  we  hope  it  is  exaggerated, 
but  when  we  look  about  us  ajid  se>? 
the  number  of  folks  wearing  glasses 
we  are  not  so  sure  but  what  there's 
truth  in  it. 

There,  are  three  major  causes  fox 
this  bad  sight.  They  arc  harootic3, 
booze  and  excessive  use  of  tobacco. 
For  posterity's  sake,  it  is  up  to  us  to 
conquer  them.  Goodness  knows,  a 
man  likes  to  stretch  out  in  his  arm- 
chair, of  an  evening  and  light  up"  the 
old  pipe.  He  stretches,  his  feet  are 
comfortable  in  his  slippers,  and  he 
likes  to  watch  the  clouds  of  smoke. 
It  Is  really  a  soothing  sensation  when 
his  wife  scolds  him  for  getting  ashes 
on    the   carpet. 

But  try  an  experiment  with  your- 
self. Close  your  eyes  and  smoke. 
Three-fourths  of  the  -  joyrfient  is 
gone.  So  it  really  is  hi,  g<  y  a  men- 
tal enjoyment,  isn't  it'.'  You  like  the 
environment  with  which  you  habitual- 
ly associate  smoking  better  than  the 
smoke  itself. 

About  moonshine  and  narcotic 
drugs  there  is  no'  great  division  of 
opinion  among  clean  people.  They 
want  to  get  rid  of  both,  Smoking  is 
not  by  any  means  such  an  evil.  It  is 
excessive  smoking  that  hurts 
sight. 


William  Hardy     Insists  on 

Trial  and  on  Court's 

Passing  Sentence 


go  to  trial  rather  than 

1  guilty  ami  be  given  his  freedom, 

William  Hardy,  an  old  blind  man  who 

arrested  in  Fall  River  in  Novem- 

n  a  charge  of  vagrancy,  was  tried 

in  the  Superior  court  this  morning  be- 

Judgo  Hugo  A    Dubuque,  and  was 

found  guilty.    Again  chosing  to  receive 

i    rather  than  go   free,  he  was 

.1   to    the   State  Farm. 

Hardy    has    been    before    the    courts 

ral     times     on  the  charge   of  va- 

hut  was  never  convicted  before. 

that   a  blind   man  has  the 

to   get   his   living   on   the   public 

and    he    said    he   did    not   beg. 

letimes    I    sing,    and    sometimes    I 

a   musical    instrument,    but   I    do 

Three    policemen    took    the   stand    in 

behalf    of    the    state    and    t«  that 

had   seen    Hardy  with  bis   hat   on 

his  an  v  of 

his   head   his   gratitude   every   time   a 


[coin    was    dropped    in.      As    :, 
policemen    knew,    ho   did    not    verbally 
'solicit   ahns. 

Mr.  Hardy  was  not  .represented  by 
counsel  and  would  not  take  the  stand 
in  his  own  behalf,  lie  did,  however, 
cross-examine  the  witnesses  regarding 
certain  conversation  that  had  taken 
place  between  them  at  the  time  of  the 
arrest.  At  that  time,  he  refused  to  ac- 
company the  officers  to  the  station  un- 
less he  was  formally  placed  under  ar- 
rest. 

In  charging  the  jury,  the  court  talked 
at  length  about  the  use  of  common 
sense  when  actual  evidence  was  not 
introduced.  He  also  told  Hardy  when 
■giving  sentence  that  he  could  not  rely 
upon  his  infirmity  to  give  him  the 
right  to  vio'ate  the  statutes,  and  de- 
pend upon  the  pity  of  the  court  and 
jury  to  give  him  his  freedom  always. 
If  he  was  so  obstinate  as  to  maintain 
that  he  had  a  right  to  get  a  living  off 
the  streets,  despite  the  law  being  in- 
terpreted to  him  repeatedly,  ho  ,v«uld 
some  day  find  himself  behind  bars. 

Afer  the  jury  had  returned  the  ver- 
dict of  guilty,  the  court  asked  Harqy 
if  he  had  a  home,  and  Hardy  replied 
"I  have  been  found  guilty  and  desire  to 
receive    my   sentence." 

The  court  said,  "I  intended  to  let  you 
go  free,  but  I  will  gratify  your  wish 
and  send  you  to  the  State  Farm.  There 
they  will  give  you  good  food  and  shel- 
ter and  lodging." 


NEW    SEOrOPO    rMass.)   STANDARD 
FEB.   12,  1923 


ji$kM0  Hardy,  snow-white  bushy 
I  -ashed  straight  back  from  a 
high  forehead,  stood  in  the. prisoner's 
dock  in  Superior  Court  this  afternoon 
and  heard  a  jury  declare  him  guilty 
of  the  offence  of  vagrancy.  Then  fol- 
lowing a  colloquy  between  the  defen- 
dant and  Judge  Hugo  A.  Dubuque 
over  Hardy's  question  of  the  justice  of 
the  law  as  it  applies  to  blind  men 
dy  was  sentenced  to  the  Stave 
rm. 

Hardyr--  a    man    well    over    70,    has 
been   a   familiar    figure    in    court   for 
i   any  years,  but  never  before  has  he 
.;-ood  a  jury  trial.     Last  November  he 
before  court  on  the  same  charge, 
and  the  case  had  gone  so  far  as  the 
uelling  of  a  jury  when  it  was  dis- 
covered the  warrant  was  defective  and 
Hardy   got  freedom.        For     more 
i  nan  a  score  of  years  Hardy  has  *een 
.iiown    to    both    tne    Fall    River    and 
.now  Bedford    police  as  a  blind   man 
standing    noon    the      streets      seeking 
alms  because  of  his  infirmity.    Ho  has 
of    late    years    made   his   residence   in 
Fall    River,  and  the  police  officers  of 
city  testified  Hardy  always  con- 
ed  he  had  a  right  to  ask  for  alms 
ul  he  resented  a  police  officer  speak- 

o  him. 
Hardy  went  to  trial  without  ooun- 
-  iter  he  had  been  offered  his  frec- 
>jin  if  he  would  plead  nolo,  but  rath- 
er than  accept  this  advice  of  District 
Attorney   Stanley   P.    Hail   and   Judge 
Dubuque,    Hardy    elected    to    try    his 
chances    with    a  jury.      The    jury    re- 
turned   a   verdict   of    guilty    after   be- 
.i.g-out  2  0  minutes.     When  Judge  Du- 
-  ique   asked    Hardy   if   he    had    any- 
thing   to    say    before   he    was    senten- 
ced, the  District  Attorney  having  rec- 
ommended   the    State    Farm,      Hardy 
very   pompously   remarked:      "I   have 
been    found    guilty    by   a   jury   and    I 
expect  to   receive  a  sentence." 

"I  shall  have  to  gratify  your  wish. 
and    send    you    to       the       State 


.replied       Judge       Dubuque. 

"There   you    will   be    given    plenty    of 

good    food    and    get    plenty    of    fresh 

■       rouble    Avith    you    is    that 

on   have   a   right  to   get  a 

lying    by    reason    of    your    infir 

remind   me   of  a.  client   of   minO 

f   once  had  who  insisted  that  because 

.vita   blind   he   had  a  right  to  sell 

iolation  of  the  law.     I.  told 

would  go  to  jail  and  he  did.     We 

would   all  be  willing  to   help   you.      I 

•  ouUt    myself    and    I    am    quite    sure 

the    jury    would    too,    but    the   trouble 

s  vou  is  that  you  are  so  obstinate. 

will  lind  you  have  made  a  great 

mistake." 

"I  believe  that  the  law  as  it  applies 
to  the  blind  is  unjust,"  said  Mr.  Hardy 
in  addressing  the  court. 
"That  is  a  matter  not  within  the 
province  of  this  court,"  replied  Judge 
Dubuque,  "that  is  a  question  for  the 
legislature.  You  have  had  a  chance 
to  obtain  your  freedom  and  you  re- 
fused it.  You  can  have  your  freedom 
now,  but  you  persist  in  violating  the 
law." 

The  case  of  Hardy  was  the  first  to 
o  trial  at  the  opening  of  the  Feb- 
ruary sitting  of  the  criminal  court 
Here  today,  and  it  was  prosecuted  by 
District  Attorney  Hall,  the  first  case 
in  which  ho  has  appeared  as  the 
prosecuting  officer  for  the  Southeast- 
ern  District. 

Law  Is  Century  Old. 

In  charging  the  jury  in  the  case  of 
Judge  Dubuque  went  into  de- 
as  to  the  law-  on  the  statute  books 
against  begging  in  public,  remarking 
that  the  present  law  goes  back  to 
1806,  prior  to  which  there  were  Co- 
lonial    laws   against  vagrancy. 

"The  founders  of  this  State  believed 
in  thrift,  and  they  were  right  in  that," 
said  Judge  Dubuque.  "This  State 
says  to  those  who  are  infirm  and  un- 
able to  earn  a  living  that  the  State 
will  care  for  them.  The  State  doesn't 
believe  in  allowing  a  man  on  the 
street  asking  for  alms  because  of  his 
.'  firmities,  and  this  is  right  because 
the  public,  cannot  discriminate 
between  those  who  are  honest  in  ask- 
ing for  alms  and  those  who  are  dis- 
honest.  You  as  jurymen  will  have  no 
.ight  to  say  this  man  is  not  guilty 
simply  because  you  feel  he  is  a  poor, 
old  blind  man.  It  is  true  that  begging 
is  demoralizing.  As  to  how  his  case 
will  be  disposed  of  if  you  find  him 
guilty  you  are  not  concenned  in;  that 
is  a  matter  for  the  courit,  gladly -as  I 
might   like   to   turn   ovdf   to   you   that 

11,r.<.iWli)..   "  * 
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CONTRIBUTE  TO  SALE 

Hand-Made  Articles  to  Be 
Featured  Today  at  College 
Club  Shop 

A  sale  of  towels,  braided  rugs,  hand 
embroidered  linens  and  fancy  work 
will  be  held  -today  at  the  college 
girls  and  boys  club  shop  at  58  Main 
street,  the  recently  established  phil- 
anthropic organization  which  is  help- 
ing girls  and  boys  to  eari^  money  for 
fsol.ege  expenses.  Although  only  re- 
•ently  opened  the  shop  is  finding 
'avor  among  people  who  find  there 
lelightful  handmade  things  at  little 
■ost.      Mrs    J.    E.    Preston    of    Maple- 


<v 


md  Rev  Eva  Ludgate,  whose  series' 
)t  sermons  in  this  city  brought  to  a1 
;lose  a  most  successful  religious 
:ampai^n,  is  lending  fter  support  to 
ne  iA-oject  and  keeps  in  touch  with' 
ictivities  here. 

A  young  blind  girl  who  is  trying  td 
Make  money  to  attend  Nortlineld 
Siary<  ,n,s  contrlbuted  some  hand- 
nade  articles  for  the  sale  today, 
and  rnppled  children  whose  out  of, 
school  hours  are  spent  in  fancywork 

.311(1       ril.<ir      ni-.l.-i^r,       i 


rug   making    have    a- number   of 
m  the  sale.     Home  others  are' 


articles 

_.    ,     .       "    "iv  ■     >->viiie  uuiers  are 

made  by  mothers  and  older  sisters  of 

children    receiving   the    proceeds       All 

he  money  from  the  sales  goes  directly 

to   the    child,    prices    for   the   articles 

being   fixed   by    Mrs   Preston     Neither 

does  the  child  have  to  wait  until    he 

article  is  sold  to  receive  this  sum,  Mrs 

Pieston  paying  for  each  piece  of  work 

as  soon  as  it  arrives.     This  method  of 

business  transaction  adds  impeVus  to 

the     young     folks'     desire     to     work 

harder  for   their  educations.     All   the 

s^efds    *?     bank6d    an<*     are    only 
H£ed..for  sch.q^.aod  college  expenses 


busy  xylophone,  much  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  his  audience,  and  How- 
ard Lord  pleased  with  baritone  and 
trombone  specialties.  The  sextette 
from  "Lucia"  was  rendered  by  a 
brass  trio,  Messrs.  DiBona,  Lord  and 
Garrett. 

Selections  by  the  saxophone  quin- 
tette also  won  much  applause,  as 
did  a  clarinet  novelty  by  Henry  Gar- 
rett. A  "moaning"  saxophone  num- 
ber was  a  novelty. 

Robert  L.  Grube,  one  of  the  en- 
tertainers, gave  a  sketch  of  activ- 
ities at  Mooseheart.  His  talk  was 
illustrated  by  motion  pictures 

The  Moose  9  o'clock  toast  was  of- 
fered by  Guy  H.  Rogers,  a  mem 
ber  of  Brockton  Lodge,  known 
throughout  the  country  as  the  blind 
Moose  orator. 
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MARCH  6,  1323 


Clair  mastered  the  entire  Braille  alphas 
bet  in   less   than   two   weeks,    learned   the 

12  multiplication  tables  in  two  months, 
wanted  to  fix  up  some  mor  I  b  9  and 
wouldn't  stop  until  he  had  the  t  tbles  ol 

13  and  14  lined  up  in  his  he  take* 
him  just  seven  seconds  to  wri.  rat'h 
alphabet.  He  is  finishing  the  work  of  th< 
fourth  grade  In   less  than   two  years. 

Lately  he  has  taken  to  making  ui 
verses,  and  the  task  of  composing  melo 
dies  for  them  has  provided  one  more  com 
pensation  for  the  hours  when  the  othe 
children  are  playing  tag  or  ;  si  ing  o 
hunting  for  Capt.  KIdd's  treasure  in  th 
hills    above    the    town. 

But  he  can  Identify  trees  by  tht  touc! 
of  their  bark.  He  never  has  seen  a  bird 
Bu  he  knows  many  birds  by  their  voice 
and  the  beat  of  their  wings.  He  neve 
has  seen  the  river  or  the  woods.  But  h 
knows  how  they  look — in  music.  He  neve 
has  seen  the  sunshine.     He  never  will. 
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Py thians  Give 
Minstrel  Show 
For  Blind  Men 


The  Knights  of  Pythias  repeate. 
the  minstrel  show  held  at  Mechanic, 
hall  Jan.  25,  at  the  Blind  Men's  home 
yesterday  afternoon.  The  endmen 
were  Henry  Anderson,  Herbert  Mans 
field,  Samuel  Gow,  James  MacElroy 
and   R.   L.  LeChasseur. 

Eugene  Peloquin.  Roy  Anderson 
and  Gertrude  Le  Chasseur,  pianist. 
Forty  lodge  members  made  up  the 
chorus.  A  third  performance  will  be 
given  March  5  at  the  Old  Men's 
home. 


BROCKTON   (Mas=.)    ENTERPRISE 
MARCH  5,  1923 


B"""l  ROOKTOX  music  lovers  were 
afforded  a  treat  Sunday  even- 
ing   with    the    visit    to    the 

—.mi  Shoe  City  of  the  Mooseheart 
Concert  Co.,  composed  of  five  young 
men  who  received  their  musical 
training  at  Mooseheart,  111.,  home  of 
the  Loyal  Order  of  the  Moose.  Each 
of  the  artists  demonstrated  excep- 
tional ability,  winning  much  ap- 
plause from  a  large  audience  at  the 
Rialto  Theatre. 

Brockton  Lodge,  L.  O.  O.  M.,  spon- 
sor for  the  young  entertainers. 
Members  of  the  company  included: 
Paul  DiBona,  cornet;  Howard  Lord, 
trombone;  Henry  Garrett,  clarinet; 
Robert  L.  Grube,  piano;  Frank  La- 
Flamme,  drams  and  xylophone.  Each 
of  the  musicians  plays  at  least  four 
different  instruments. 

Treasurer  James  A.  Mandeville  of 
the  lodge  was  chairman  of  the 
committee,  with  Dictator  Herbert  S. 
Ferris   as  chairman  ex-officio. 

Paul  DiBona  proved  himself  a 
master  of  the  cornet  with  the  ren- 
dition of  a  group  of  numbers  as  an 
introduction  to  the  programme. 
Frank    LaFlamme    demonstrated      a 


Boy,  Blind  Sinfce 
Infancy,  Compose 
and  Plays  Pianc 

Eight-Year-Old    Lad    Hag 

Unusual    Talent.— Is 

Excellent  Scholar 


BOY,  BLIND  SINCE 


Could  you  play  a  piano  If  you  never 
had  seen   one? 

Could  you  compose  music  if  you  never 
had  seen  a  written  note? 

Could  you  lay  your  fingers.  In  the  dark, 
upon  keys  that  always  had  been  Invisible, 
and  bring  from  them  the  melody  of  sun- 
light on  a  rippling  river  and  the  lift  and 
dip  of  bird  wings  through  a  summer 
woodland— if  sunlight  and  river  and  birds 
and  woodland  had  been  shut  on*  from 
you  almost  since  life  began? 

Clair  Hobert,  who  has  been  blind  since 
babyhood,    can    answer    "yes"    to    those 
questions. 
'      Clair  Is  8  years   old. 

Clair  was  playing  simple  melodies  when 
he  was  3  years  old,  and  in  another  year 
he  was  adding  harmony  in  his  own  style, 
so  far  as  his  little  hands  could  reach 

Last  summer,  Clair  appeared  in  concert 
before  an  audience  of  3000.  He  looked 
just  like  any  other  regular  boy.  He  was 
introduced  as  a  composer,  says  the  Minne- 
apolis Journal. 

His  father,  F.  TV.  Hobart,  a  bank  cash- 
ier; his  mother,  his  music  teacher,  Ms 
school  teacher,  the  neighbors,  tell  the 
same  story  about  how  the  little  blind  boy 
came  downstairs  last  New  v  ear's  morn- 
ing, climbed  upon  the  piano  bench  and 
played  a  waltz  no  one  in  the  household 
ever   had   heard    before. 

"That's  the  way  the  river  looks,"  he 
said. 

He  named  the  composition  "The  Waltz 
of  the  Dalles."  His  music  teacher,  Miss 
Ruby  Anderson,  wrote  down  the  notes  as 
he   played  it   again. 

How  he  came  by  this  unusual  talent 
neither  his  father,  his  mother  nor  his 
teacher  is  able  to  explain. 


INFANCY,   LEARNS 
TO  PLAY  PIANC 

Starts  Composing  Own  Pieces  at  Ag< 
of  Three;   Becomes  Excel- 
lent Scholar 

Could  you  play  a  'piano  if  you  never 
had  seen  one? 

Could  you  compose  music  if  you  never 
had  seen  a  written  note? 

Could  you  lay  your  fingers,  in  the  dark, 
upon  keys  that  always  had  been  invisible, ; 
and  bring, from  them  the  melody  of  sun- 
light on  a  rippling  river  and  the  lift  and 
dip  of  bird  wings  through  a  summer 
woodland — if  sunlight  and  river  and  birds  i 
and  woodland  had  been  shut  off  from 
you  almost  since  life  began? 

Clair  Hobert,  who  has  been  blind  since 
babyhood,  can  answer  "yes"  to  those 
questions. 

Clair  is   8  years   old. 

Clair  was  playing  simple  melodies  when, 
he  was  3  years  old,  and  in  another  year 
he  was  adding  harmony  in  his  own  style, 
so   far   as  his   little  hands  could  reach 

Last  summer,  Clair  appeared  in  concert 
before  an  audience  of  3000.  He  looked 
just  like  any  other  regular  boy.  He  waS 
Introduced  as  a  composer,  says-  the  Minne- 
apolis  Journal. 

His  father,  F.  W.  Hobart,  a  bank  cash- 
ier; his  mother,  his  music  teacher, 
school  teacher,  the  neighbors,  tell  th< 
same  story  abc  ut  how  the  little  blind  boj 
came  downstairs  last  New  Year's  morn 
ing,  climbed  upon  the  piano  bench  am 
played  a  waltz  no  one  in  the  househol' 
ever   had   heard    before. 

"That's  the  way  the  river  looks,"  h 
said. 

He  named  the  composition  "The  Walt 
of  the  Dalles."  His  music  teacher,  Mis 
Ruby  Anderson,  wrote  clown  the  notes  s 
he   played  it   again. 

How  he  came  by  this  unusual  tale? 
neither  his  father,  his  mother  nor  h 
teacher  is  able  to  explain. 

Clair  mastered  the  entire  Braille  alph. 
bet  in   less   than    two   weeks,    learned    ti 

12  multiplication  tables  in  two  month 
wanted  to  fix  up  some  more  tables  ai 
wouldn't  stop  until  he  had  the  tables 

13  and  14  lined  up  in  his  head.  It  tak 
him  just  seven  seconds  to  write  the  Brai 
alphabet.  He  is  finishing  the  work  of  t 
fourth   grade  in   less  than  two'  years. 

Lately    he    has    taken    to     ma-king 
verses,   and  the  task  of  composing  me 
dies  for  them  has  provided  one  more  co 
pensation   for   the   hours   when    the    otl 
children    are    playing    tag    or    fishing 
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hunting-  for  Capt.   Kidd's  treasure  in 
hills    above    the    town. 

But  h^  can  identify  trees  by  the  toi 
of  their  bark.  He  never  has  seen  a  bi 
Bu  he  knows  many  birds  by  their  vol 
and  the  beat  of  their  wingrs.  He  ne 
has  seen  the  river  or  the  woods.  But 
knows  how  they  look — in  music.  He  n? 
has  seen  the  sunshine.    He  never  will. 


CROCKTCM    (Mass.)    ENTERPRISE 
MARCH   12,  1923 

Blind,  He  Splits  Wood. 

m^STAKC^x  of  persons  who 
have,  lost  tfcieir  sight  rising 
/uperior  to  the  deprivation 
;  schooling  themselves  to 
be  psefully  active  are  not  rare,  but 
a  st uvdy  Vermonter  of  72  years,  K. 
W.  Browja  of  Bellows  Falls,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  a  feat  that 
would  be  considered  quite  an  under- 
taking by  men  of  that  age  who  ar«3 
still  blessed  with  good  eyes.  Mr. 
Brown  has  been  blind  for  six  years. 

ly  iu  the  winter  he  sawed  a,nd 
split  four  cords  of  wood.  "I  don't 
to  lie  down  on  the  job  as  others 
might,"  ia  the  way  he  expresses  his 
determination  to  keep  usefully  occu- 
pied- He  takes  care  of  his  furnace 
regularly,  empties  the  ashes  and 
even  shaves  himself.  All  the  wood 
and  kindling  needed  for  f.he  fire  is 
brought  in  the  house  by  Mr.  Brown. 
Following  the  example  of  many 
who  are  without  sufficient  coal  this 
Avinter,  Mr.  Brown,  some  weeks  ago, 
had  four  cords  of  four-foot  wood  de- 
livered at  his  home.  Since  that  time 
ept  at  his  task  every  day,  saw- 
ing and  splitting  it  up.  The  #  work 
was  done  entirely  by  feeling'  with 
his  hands,  which  le  ids  his  friends 
to  look  upon  his  accomplishment  as 
nothing  less  than  a  miracle.  He  is 
also  proving  his  ability  as  an  as- 
sistant in  the  kitchen.  "If  my  wife 
wants  butternut  meats  for  a  cako, 
why  I  go  to  work  and  crack  them 
and  remove  the  meat  from  the 
shucks." 
The  fact  that  he  cannot  see  to 
d  does  not  prevent  him  from 
keeping  tabs  on  what  is  happening 
throughout  the  State  and  country  at 
huge.  He  keeps  abreast  of  the  times 

having  Mrs.  Brown  read  tho 
daily  papers  to  him  and  also  books 
in  which  he  is  interested.  He  keeps 
up   his  correspondence  himself   and 

v  week  he  writes  several  letters 
without  assistance,  simply  using  his 

e  of  touch. 
Mr.  Brown  is  very  optimistic  about 
himself  in  spite  of  his  affliction. 
•  Lots  of  people  in  my  shoes,"  h?. 
said,  "would  lose  hope  and  start  to 
realize  that  they  were  of  no  use  to 
anyone.  But  that's  wrong.  There*.? 
lots  of  things  a  person  who  is  blind 
can  do,  if  he  will  just  make  up  his 
mind  to  do  them  and  then  get  busy 
and  accomplish  them." 

Reading  about  one  who  keeps  up 
courage  despite  a  grievous  affliction, 
and  is  cheerful  regardless  of  the 
dark  outlook  on  life  that  has  come 
1o  him  in  his  later  years,  ought  to 
be  an  inspiration  to  anyone  who  is 
physically  handicapped  and  a  rebuke 

\  eryone  with     unimpaired  facul- 

who  may  be  tempted  now  and 
then  to  feel  that  fate  is  being  un- 
kind to  them.  What  are  the  ordinary 
worries  and  woes  of  life  compared 
with  being  doomed  to  grope  abou*. 
In  a  world  w^here  it  is  always  night? 


BLIND,  MAKES  OTHERS  HAPPY 


(Photo,    by   Keystone) 


Miss  Mary  E.  Keebler  of  New  York,  one  of  the  few  blind  music 
teachers  of  the  country  who  instructs  blind  pupils:  Despite  her  fearful 
affliction,  Miss  Keebler  is  calm  and  happy,  finding  solace  for  her  own 
troubles  in  bringing  the  light  and  joy  of  music  to  others  to  whom  the 
world  is  a  dark  chamber. 


Lessons  in  Courage    and 

Cheer  from  Cripples 

and  the  Blind 


MISS  MARY  E.  KEEBLER  of  New 
York  had  high  hopes  and  ideals;  she  had 
comforts  and  "luxuries,  and  was  given 
musical  education,  developing  her  very 
great  gift  as  a  pianist.  The  world 
seemed  fair  and  she  naturally  looked 
forward  to   the   normal  things,    a    home 

,  and  husband  and  kiddles  of  her  own — 
when  from  the  blue  came  blindhes.  The 
best  expert  attention  money  could  com- 
mand united  In  declaring  she  was  hope- 
-ly  stricken.     The  brave  young  wom- 

■  an  did  not  repine.  After  her  nerves  had 
composed    themselves    under    a    strong 


will,  she  turned  to  her  music  for. solace. 
And  in  the  natural  sequence  of  thought 
she  decided  she  nev«r  would  be  a  bur- 
den but  would  earn  her  own  way.  3c 
she  learned  her  muslo  all  over  again, 
mentally  shelving  her  knowledge  ao- 
quired  by  sight  reading  in  order  to 
master  score  understanding  by  touch 
followed  by  arduous  practice.  Then 
when  she  perfected  her  abilities,  she  be- 
?an  to  look  for  pupils,  and  found  them. 
Now"  she  Is  one  of  the  few  blind  niuslo 
teachers  Instructing  blind  pupils.  (  "Of 
course,  1  miss  my  sense  of  sight,"  sho 
says.  "Who  wouldn't?  But  why  should 
I  dwell  on  my  misfortune?  1  am  happy 
s.nd  contented  and  And  Joy  In  hoping 
others  In  darkness  Illumine  their  souls 
with  music  self-produced.  We  Srfve  con- 
certs and  In  our  world  we  have  plenty 
of  Inner  light." 


THE     BOSTON     HERALD, 
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MONDAY,     MARCH     26,     1923 

Blind  Man  Invents  Lamp  That 
Reproduces  the  Light  of  Noonday 

STOCKHOLM,  MaTch  25— The  problem  of  how  to  produce  arti- 
ficial daylight  by  electricity  has  been  solved  in  Sweden  through  a 
series  of  experiments  by  a  Stockholm  company  familiarly  known 
as  "Aga,"  which  is  headed  by  the  Nobel  prize  winner,  Dr.  Gustaf 
Dalen. 

Under  the  light  of  a  lamp  just  perfected  by  Dr.  Dalen,  colors 
may  be  matched  as  accurately  as  if  they  were  being  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  sun.  In  some  ways,  indeed,  this  lamp  is  more  satis- 
factory than  daylight,  as  it  does  not  vary  with  meteorological  con- 
ditions, and  is  not  affected  by  reflections  from  colored  walls  or 
furniture. 

Dr.  Dalen,  the  president  of  the  "Aga"  company,  and  the  in- 
spier,  if  not  the  inventor,  of  most  of  the  company's  products,  is 
himself  blind,  having  lost  his  sight  while  completing  experiments 
with  one  of  his  inventions,  the  automatic  light  buoy,  which  is  known 
to  mariners  all  over  the  world. 
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Man  Blind  for  Years 
Makes  Own  Radio  Set 
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BLIND  RADIO  FAN  MAKES  HIS  OWN  SET 
riens    C.   Niemcyer,   58-year-old  radio   fan  of '  St.   Paul,    Mo.,   not   only, 
made  his  own  set,  but  has  built  them  for  his  friends. 

fr  I  friends.    He   is  5S  years  old  and  an   ar- 

Although  he  has  been  blind  for  many  dent  radio  fan.  While  not  tinkering- 
years,  Clemens  C.  Niemeyer.  a  piano  with  the  piano  strings,  he  winds  coils. 
tuner  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  makes  his  own  builds  cabinets  and  connects  up  his  sets 
radio  sets  and  builds  outfits  for  all  his    with  the  .skill  of  an  expert. 


FROM 
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Bjfiicl  Man  Makes  Success 

"*Of  Studying  Astronamy 

.    J, 

Joseph  Caldwell,  blind  from  bft-th.  Is 
studying  astronomy  at  the  University  ol 
iiigan.  He  Is  a  sophomore  and  46 
its  old.  Blind  students  of  astronomy 
»\re  so  rare  that  tnere  are  no  text  bookj 
With  raised  type  and  Caldwell  dej; 
entirely  upon  his  meroory^^jfcraa^rep  up1 
Lis  fine  recoM 


OE3    MOINES    f!OWA)    REGISTER 
APRIL   77,  1923 


BLIND  VIOLINIST 
PICKS  THEM  ALL 
IN  MUSIC  TEST 

Professional    Status    Bars 
Beggar  From  Prizes. 


Tom  knows  all  of  the  music 
memory  contest  numbers.  How 
many  do  you  know? 

Tom  is  the  blind  violinist  who 
plays  for  pedestrians  in  Walnut 
street.  The  jostling  throngs 
slacken   their   pace   a   bit   as   they 


come  within  hearing  of  the  ba 
headed,    sightless    musician.    Some 
of  them  pause  to  listen,  and 
drop    coins    into    the    outstretched 
hat. 

To  one  of  the  latter  Tom  talker] 
the  other  day  about  The  Regis- 
er's  music  memory  contest. 

"I  know  them  ail,"  he  con- 
fided, referring  to  the  twenty- 
five  contest  selections.  Then  he 
told  of  the  inroads  made  upon  the 
popularity  of  the  world's  musical 
masterpieces  by  the  jazz  tunes  of 
today,  and  regretted  that  the 
musical  taste  of  downtown  crowds 
was  not  always  what  is  should  be. 

Cannot  Enter  Contest. 

Although  he  "knows  them  all," 
Tom  will  not  win  any  of  the  $500 
worth  of  prizes  offered  to  the 
persons  most  familiar  with  the 
contest  selections,  becauses  lie 
would  not  be  permitted  to  enter 
the  contest.  Professional  musi- 
cians— those  who  earn  money  by 
their  mufeic-  are  barred  bv'  the 
rules    of    the    con  I  est. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many 
safeguards  thrown  up  to  protect 
contestants  and  assure  u  fair  com- 
petition with  equal  opportuni- 
ties for  all.  i\ro  one  will  be  forced 
to  compete  with  anyone  not  in 
his  class,  Contestants  under  six- 
teen years  of  age  will  be  entered 
in  class  1!  and  will  not  compe 
with  adults.  If  there  is  a  tie  for 
any  of  the  prizes,  the  full  amount 
will  be  given  to  each  tving  con- 
testant. 

Last  night  at  West  High  school 
was  held  the  last  big  free  concert 
in  the  srate  which  has  been  given 
as  an  educational  course  for  con- 
testants. Eleven  contest.  num- 
ber. •  '•'-o  given,  three  of  them  by 
the  Argfonne  Post  band.  The  con- 
cert was  given  under  the  auspice* 
of  the  Fortnightly  Musical  club 
and  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Arthur 
A.    Neumann. 

I'.ind   Proves  Popular. 

The  hand  numbers  proved  lo 
be.  especially  popular  with  the 
audience.  The  thirty-five  piece 
organization,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  It.  Paul  Atkins,  pTaved 
Sousa's  "Stars  and  Stripes  For- 
ever" a  ad  Meacham's  "American 
Patrol"  with  the  dash  and  zest 
characteristic  of  these  two  well 
known   military  selections. 

By  a  last  minute  change  in  the 
program,  Miss  L.  Maude  Eldredge 
took  the  place  of  Mrs.  Grace  De- 
Graff  and  Mrs.  George  Hippee, 
sopranos,  in  the  singing  of  Lieur- 
ance's  "By  the  Waters  of  Minne- 
tonka"  aud  Schubert's  "Ave  Mar- 
ia," and  Miss  Myrtle  Williams 
substituted  for  Mrs.  Thomas  1,. 
Stoner,  soprano,  in  the  rendition 
Of  "One  Pine  Day"  (  Madame 
Butterfly)      by  Puccini. 

The  complete  program  follows: 

stars    mut    Stflpfts    Forever Sousa 

Minuet     Paderewskt 

Artunne    Post    baud. 
Vocal — 
Ona    Pine     Day     (Madams    Butterfly) 

'  Miss  Myrtle'  Williams'. 

rim 

ntebeilratuni     T.lsst 

Prelude   In   C   Sham  Minor .  Rachmaninoff 
MUs    Lienors    Mudgre. 

Vocal— 
By   the   "Waters   of  Mtnnetnnlca. 

Miss    }..     Maude 

Violin — 

(Thi  '  SwaiiV  ".".'.".Saint 


Puccini 


Eldredfr*. 


\  j  ci  1 1  n — 

Cava  Una      Raff 

■    (Tli»    Swan)     .  .  .  .Sainl 
Miss     l.ea      RiedcS"*! 


J.e    Cvgne 
Am* 


laens, 


'•lean    Pa,troI    Meacham 

Aij»onne     P«.»t     band. 

A  deal 

Ave    Maria Schubert 

Misa    KMi».lti 
Piano     - 

Funwal    March    .  . 

Mis.     Art  hur     I  '      N  > 
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S,vine"i.ow.   Sweet   rha.  int. Negro  Melody 
Mrs.    n?orgc    Hipppp- 

Send  in  Your  Coupon  \ow. 

Persons  who  contemplate  en- 
tering the  contest  are  advised  to 
send  in  their  coupons  at  once  By 
learning  to  identify  two  or  three 
selections  every  day  between  now 
and  the  date  of  the  final  test  pro- 
gram, the  whole  list  of  twenty 
five  contest  numbers  could  be 
learned. 

At  the  contest    program,    how- 
ever,   the    entire    list  will  not  be 
plaved.      It     is     planned     to     give 
Mtbout  twenty  numbers.     Nineteen 
totalling    more   than    $»U<) 
alue,   will  lie  awarded.     Entry 
t'Hipons  and  the  list  of  selections 
ipon    Which    the   contest   is   based 
ire  printed   in   The  Register.   Full 
information    may    be    obtained    by 
[•ailing  the  music  memory  contest 
director     al     The     Register      and 
Tribune  editorial  rooms. 


hVANETO,"!     f!LL.;    NEWS 
APRIL   18,    1923 


Karl  Bostrom,  Northwestern's  well 
known  blind  student,  has  instituted  an 
-ffort  orrTTTs'o'Wn-rjart  to  aid  those  of 
his  fellows  who  are  stricken  with  ail- 
ing sight.  Bostrom  has  already  written 
3  number  of  articles  in  which  he  urges 
a  movement  to  bring  blind  students,  to 
the  front  and  receive  instruction  that 
•'ill  fit  them  for  responsible  positions. 


DEC    KOINES    (IOWA)    REGISTER 
>RIL   19,  1923 


BLINDUOHTH 


TERS  liUSlG 
MEMORY  TESTS 


He  Will  Dictate  His  Pa- 
pers at  Final  Concert. 


Jen  memory  wizards  begin  to 
demonstrate  their  familiarity  with 
the  twenty-five  selections  which 
form  the  basis  of  The  Register's 
music  memory  contest  next  week, 
they  will  find  themselves  in  com- 
petition with  a  blind  contestant. 

Yesterday  Norman  Henry,  sight- 
less 24-year-old  son  of  B.  S.  Hen- 
ry. 4995  Country  Club  boulevard 
asked  to  be  permitted  to  enter 
the  contest.  Arrangements  were 
made  whereby  his  contest  paper, 
giving  the  titles  and  descriptive 
comment  of  selections  played  at 
the  test  program,  will  be  written 
by  a  secretary  at  his  dictation. 

Hears  Them  on  Telephone. 

Young  Henry  has  been  making 
a  special  effort  to  hear  the  con- 
test selections,  has  attended  two 
of  the  three  big  concerts  which 
have  been  given,  and  hopes  to 
make  a  good  showing  in  the  com- 
petition next  week.  Members  of 
his  family  have  read  to  him  the 
biographical  sketches  of  com- 
posers which  have  been  appearing 
in  The  Register.  One  of  his  meth- 
ods of  memorizing  the  songs  is  to 
call  by  telephone  some  person 
who  can  play  the  particular  se- 
lection he  desires  to  hear,  the 
telephone  being  kept  open  while 
the  piece  is  rendered. 

Interest  in  the  contest  here  is 
increasing  as  the  time  of  the  final 
test  program  approaches.  The 
number  of  entry  coupons  received 
yesterday  exceeded  that  of  any 
previous  day  since  the  contest 
was  launched.  Directors  are  ex- 
pecting entries  to  continue  pour- 
ing in'  and  are  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  inclusion  of  last 
minute  entrants  on  the  night  of 
the  contest  program. 

Chances  to  Hear  Theiti. 

Memory  music  will  be  stressed 
during  the  week  end,  with  a  sec- 
ond big  free  Rialto  movie-music 
entertainment  Saturday  morning, 
a  radio  program  by  Drake  univer- 
Bit>  taient  Friday  night,  and  spe- 
cial music  memory  numbers  by 
the  Argonne  post  band  the  same 
night  in  connection  with  the 
"open  house"  celebration  of  East 
Des  Moines  merchants.  Sunday 
church  musicians  will  use  the 
numbers. 

The  Rialto  entertainment  for 
young  folks  will  include  selections 
by  the  West  High  orchestra,  and 
vocal  and  instrumental  solos  by- 
students  from  East,  West  and 
North  high  schools. 


On  the  evening  of  the  test  pro- 
gram, contestants  will  be  asked  to 
identify  the  selections  played 
and  to  write  brief  descriptive  com- 
ments. These  should  not  greatly 
exceed  fifty  words  and  should  in- 
clude a  few  remarks  on  both  com- 
poser and  composition.  The  de- 
scription may  be  entirely  untech- 
nical. 

The  biographical  sketches 
printed  in  The  Register  and  the 
cript.ive  paragraphs  on  the 
•compositions  are  purposely  made 
of  greater  length  than  will  be  ex- 
pected of  the  contestants. 

How  to  Write  in  Contest. 

The  first  of  the  composition  de-- 
'.ptions,    contributed    by   Arcule 
Sheasby,    Drake    university    musi- 
cian and  music  critic  of  The  Reg- 
ister, follow: 

0  Sole  Mio,  a  Neapolitan  folk 
song.  This  is  a  street  song  of  the 
people  of  Italy,  author  unknown, 
and  written  many  years  ago.  The 
song  must  have  its  origin  in  Na- 
ples, as  Neapolitan  is  derived 
from  Naples.  It  was  made  famous 
in  the  United  States  by  the  late 
Enrico  Caruso,  famous  Italian 
tenor,  and  others.  It  has  been 
sung  unaccompanied  throughout 
Italy  as  it  is  familiar  to  all  Ital- 
ians. 

Ave     Maria-     (Schubert).     The 
Ave  Maria     is     from     the     Latin 
meaning    "hail      Mary."        It  was 
originally  written  by  Schubert  as 
a  sacred  song     but     many  years 
later  was   transcribed  by  August 
Wilhelm,      well    known     German 
violinist,  for  the  violin,  which  is 
the    most    effective    and    popular 
form  of  this     one     of     the  most 
beautiful  of   Schubert's  melodies. 
Le    Cygne     (The     Swan)    from 
suite     "The     Animals'     Carnival" 
(Saint  Saens).     This  is  one  of  a 
suite  of  pieces,  a  charming  com- 
position by  Saint  Saens  in  which 
various    birds     and     animals    are 
used   as   separate  pieces.      It   was 
given  its  first  performance  in  the 
United    States    about    a    year    ago 
by   the   New   York  .symphony   or- 
chestra.     The      fact      that      "The 
Swan"    is    the    only    one    of    the 
pieces  familiar   to  us  is  a  coinci- 
dence,    having     apparently     been 
chosen  by  some  one  as  a  probable 
popular    piece.      It    was    brought 
out    as    a    violin    solo,    later    for 
cello,   organ  and   piano. 

Sextet  from  "Lucia  di  Lammer- 
moor"  (Donizetti).  This  is  the 
best  known  of  Donizetti's  works. 
The  opera  of  which  it  is  the  great- 
est concerted  number  was  first ' 
presented  in  Paris  in  1839.  It  is 
written  for  baritone,  contralto,  ; 
bass,  soprano  and  two  tenors. 

Anitra's  Dance  from  suite 
"Peer  Gynt"  (Grieg).  This  is  the 
incidental  music  written  by  Grieg 
for  Henrik  Ibsen's  fantastic 
drama,  "Peer  Gynt."  Anitra  is 
a  beautiful  maiden  Peer  Gynt  met 
in  the  desert.  Anitra  charms  him 
with  her  dancing.  The  music  of 
"Peer  Gynt"  was  later  arranged 
into  a  suit  for  orchestra. 

Melody  in  P  (Rubinstein).  This 
ever  popular  composition  was 
originally  a  short  piece  for  j)iano. 
It  shows  the  influence  of-  Men- 
delssohn^ and  the  German  school. 
In  this  melody,  which  is  very  sim- 
ple, we  note  the  influence  of  Men- 
delssohn's "Song  Without  Words." 
It  is  a  splendid  example  of  music 
illustrating  a  poetic  thought.  It 
has  been  played  upon  nearly  all 
instruments.  , 
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COND£MNS~MEAN  CONDUCT  OF 
-^GANG  OF  RUFFIANS  HERE 

Boys  Made  Sport  of  Blind  Woman 

Who  Had   Lost  Her  Way  on 

Patriots'  Day 


Editor  iGazette: — 

Maw 1  have  space  in  your  valu- 
able cmlutnns  to  tell  a  story  which 
cameVJo>4iy  ears  last  night  and 
which  made  me  blush  for  shame  at 
the  thought  of  how  little  chivalry 
there  is  among  the  younger  people 
of  today — to  say  nothing  of  the  un- 
gentlemanly  and  disgraceful  con- 
duct of  the  gang  of  ruffians  con- 
cerned in  this  story. 

On   Patriots'    day   a   Northampton 
woman,  who  has  about  entirely  lost 
her  sight  but  who  goes  around  maid- 
ing  her      living   selling   articles,  :  of 
wearing  apparel,    had      business   on 
School  street.  She  went  over  in  the 
morning  and     after  delivering     her 
packages  started,     as   she     thought 
back  toward      South  street.        Even 
though    she    knows    the    city    pretty 
well  and  with  the  aid     of  her  cane 
gets   around   slowly  but   surely,   she 
got   a   little      excited   and     thought 
that  she  was  not     going  the     right 
way.  A  group  of  boys  were  playing 
nearby  and  she  called  to  them,  ask- 
ing   which      was    the      direction    to 
South    street.      One    of    them,      who 
seemed  older   and   larger,   said    that 
she  was  going  in  the     wrong  direc- 
tion.   She    then    turned    and    started 
the    other   way'  and    as    she    walked 
away  the     crowd  of     bovs  followed 
her.  They  kept  telling  her  that  she 
was  going  the  wrong  way  and  when 
she   would    turn      would   laugh   and 
send   her   the  other  wav.    The   boys 
literally  played   football     with   that 
poor  sightless  woman   until   she  be- 
came so  distracted  and  nervous  that' 
she   tearfully   appealed    to   the   boys 
and  asked   them  to     go  away     and 
leave  her  alone. 

_  All  of  this  time  she  was  becom- 
ing more  and  more  excited  until 
she  did  not  know  in  which  direction 
she  was  headed.  Finally  the  woman 
went  to  a  house  and  asked  the 
woman  who  answered  her  knock 
which  was  the  way  out  to  South 
street  The  woman  told  her  and  as 
she  slowly  felt  her  way  along  *he 
boys  followed,  jeering  and  laughing 

i£  t0rT?tl3s:'  sti11  teIliQS  her  she 
was  headed  the  wrong  way.   Reach- 

IIs  ?.°"th    street   the  woman   asked 

bphpS1"?  ?erS°n  Sbe  met'  who  haP- 
and  Pi°n  ht  *  maQ'  for  Protection 
J!  ,eve"  *flen  the  boys  stood  bv 
and  laughed  With  the  assistance  of 
the   man       who,   by   the  way  was  a 

acrolft^V^  City-  She  ™s  tSe! 

£  ™Jh:t£?levard  bridge  and  0D 

ti.JJJj{  ZUSt  *his  ■*»»**  have 
flight    of      such    treatment      of   a 


helpless  blind  woman?  If  this  is  the 
spirit  "young  America"  is  showing 
to  unfortunates,  I  fear  for  the  fu- 
ture men  of  the  city.  I  only  wish  I 
could  have  been  on  hand  to  give 
those  boys  the  good,  sound  trounc- 
ing they  deserve.  J&r 

THE  BOSTON  HERALD 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  16,  1923^ 


Blind  Youth  Leads  Chicago 
High  School  Class  4  Years 


CHICAGO,  June  15— Herbert 
Geisler,  18,  blind  since  he  was  5, 
will  be  graduated  by  the  John 
Marshall  high  school  here  Thurs- 
day with  highest  honors.  Her- 
bert led  his  class  for  four  years 
with  an  average  of  97  per  cent., 
the  highest  ever  accredited  to  any 
graduate  of  the  school. 

The  achievement  won  for  him 
the  world  war  memorial  scholar- 
ship of  $200  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  where  he  plans  to  enroll 
next  fall. 

"If  any  credit  is  due,  my  sis- 
ter, Carol,  should  get  it,"  Her- 
bert said.  Carol,  24,  employed 
in  the  day  time,  was  his  "eyes" 
at  night,  he  said. 
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THEY  ALSO  SEE. 


In  spring! i m<  n  our  sympathy  for  the 

quickened.     Watching  for  the  first   brad; 
quest  for  the  first  May  flower,  the  firs 
a  touch  of  green  and  the  flash  of  the 
bird  delight  the  the  hea  for 

those  who  cannot  see. 

Not  many  years  ago,  a  blind  man  named  II 
shoff  lived  and  he  d  fast  yachts  for  interna- 

tional races  and  drew  the  lines  of  .graceful  boats.     lie 
loved  art  and  could  talk  wjth  Jive  inter 
lures  and  books — hone  of  which  he  couL 

For  one  thing.  Herreshoff  used  his  "mind 
— his  imagination.     The  transcribing  of  the  [>ieti 
of  his  brain  was  merely  mechanical   work  for  other 
hands.     But  in  his  study  and  appreciation  of  art  a 
books  he  had  to  use  the  brains,  as  well  ajS  !.!■  .  of 

others.  The  eyes  of  the  more  fortunate  saw  the 
pictures,  and  their  brain-directed  tongues  painted 
the  pictures  anew  for  him  to  visualize. 

All  of  winch  merely  suggests  to  those  happy  ones 
who  can  see  and  appreciate  the  spring  beauties  that 
the  use  of  their  eyes  is  not  restricted  to  their  sc^t 
selves,  but  easily  and  happily  may  he  tjiade  of  value 
to  the  blind. 
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Blind  Nan  Is 

Expert  At 
.  ^Weaving 

F.  A.  Schluttenhofer, 
Stricken  17  Years  Ago, 
Earns  Own  Living  and 
Educates  His  Children 


By  William  F.  Schaller 

PETOSKEY,  May  26.— Though 
the  beauties  of  nature  and 
other  objects  so  restful  to  the 
human  eye  have  forever  been 
shut  out  so  far  as  the  vision  of 
F.  Albert  Schluttenhofer  is  con- 
cerned, by  no  means  has  this  un- 
fortunate victim  of  circum- 
stances become  pessimistic. 

Neither  did  Mr.  Schluttenhofer,  when 
his  eyesight  was  destroyed  in  a  dyna- 
mite explosion  16  years  ago,  throw  up 
his  hands  in  despair  and  rry  "All  is 
lost!"  but  on  the  contrary,  he  set  about 
learning  the  art  of  touch  and  the  sense 
of  feeling  until  today  he  is  considered 
a  genius  in  the  art  of  broom  making, 
chair  caning  and  flat  reed  work,  and 
with  the  aid  of  his  cane  he  has  little 
difficulty  in  navigating  to  points  dis- 
tant from  his  home  on  Charlevoix  ave. 

Tt  -was  16  years  ago  the  17th  of  last. 
April  that  F.  Albert  Schluttenhofer,  a 
robust.  faithful  and  conscientious 
workman  in  a  lime  rock  quarry  near 
Bay  Shore,  was  made  totally  blind  in 
a  premature  dynamite  blast  which  also 
nearly  cost  his  life.  The  victim  was 
dynamiting  a  solid  ledge  of  rock  with 
a  series  of  charges  which  were  set  four 
feet  apart. 

Came  Without  Warning. 

There  was  nothing  unusual  about  this 
form  of  blasting  as  Mr.  Schluttenhofer 
had  done  it  many  times  before.  The 
broken  stone,  following  the  discharge, 
were  carried  away  to  the  kilns  and 
baked  into  lime  and  then  sent  to  vari- 
ous points  in  the  country. 

Three  of  the  series  of  blasts  were 
well  executed.  Immediately  following 
the  third  discharge,  Albert,  as  he  is  fa- 
vorably known  by  his  large  circle  of 
friends,  walked  boldly  forward  to  ig- 
nite the  fourth  fuse  when,  without 
warning,  there  was  a  terrific  explosion 
and  the  rock  and  dirt  beneath  his  feet 
was  forcibly  thrown  to  the  four  winds. 

Workmen,  who  witnessed  the  prema- 
ture explosion,  hurried  to  the  scene 
and  from  the  upheaved  earth  they  car- 
ried their  badly  mutilated  and  bruised, 
though  still  conscious  fellow-workman, 
to  a  point  where  first  aid  could  be 
given  him.  His  clothes  were  torn  in 
shreds,  blood  was  streaming  from  many- 
parts  of  his  body  and  head,  and  all  that 
remained  of  a  hat  he  wore  was  a  small 
rim  which    dangled   around   his   neck. 


F.  A.   SCHLUTTENHOFER. 

Slowly  Recuperated. 

He  was  hurried  to  Petoskey  hospital 
where  examination  revealed  a  bad 
bruise  near  the  heart,  a  broken  thumb 
bone,  and  most  serious  of  all — the 
vision  beyond  repair. 

Following  several  weeks  spent  at  the 
hospital,  Mr.  Schluttenhofer  returned 
to  his  wife  and  family,  where,  with  the 
best  of  care,  he  slowly  recuperated 
from  the  shock  which  befell  him.  Not 
content  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  sightless 
life  in  idleness,  he  was  instrumental  in 
having  arrangements  made  whereby  he 
could  attend  the  Michigan  Employe 
Institute  for  Blind  at  Saginaw.  Sever- 
al months  of  schooling  in  the  institute 
made  Mr.  Schluttenhofer  a  master  in 
broom  and  reed  work,  and  his  praises 
for  this  institution  are  without  limit. 

For  over  fourteen  years  Albert  has 
been  making-  warehouse  brooms,  three 
grades  of  house  brooms,  toy  brooms, 
whisk-brooms  and  other  style  brooms 
made  to  order,  besides  doing  consider- 
able chair  caning^^ajjA.^toC'Teexi-wark, 
and  todaT~trrs  product  is  in  much  de- 
mand by  the  general   public. 

Mr.  Schluttenhofers  handiness 
around  the  home  has  in  no  way  be- 
come deteriorated  by  the  loss  of  his 
sight,  for  h_e  takes  an  active  part  in 
husking  corn,  feeds  chickens  and  stock, 
milks  cows,  and  has  assisted  in  pick- 
ing apples,  pears  and  other  fruits. 
When  necessary.  Albert  cooks  his  own 
meals  and  a  few  years  ago  creditably 
acted  the  role  of  nurse  and  house- 
keeper when  his  family  was  ill  from  in- 
fluenza. 

All  survived  Mr.  Schluttenhofer's 
cooking  and  all  were  restored  to 
health  thrc'gh  his  careful  nursing:  and 
today  are  living  monuments  or  their 
father  and  husband's  almost  endless 
capabilities,   though  sightless. 

The  telling  of  colors  is  beyond  Al- 
bert's apprehension,  although  he  is 
able  to  detect  black  woolens  by  the 
odor. 

When  asked  as  to  what  he  thought 
caused  the  premature  explosion  which 
destroyed     his     sight    and     nearly     his 


earthly  existence,  Mr.  Schluttenhofer 
remarked  that  the  only  account  he 
could  give  was  that  possibly  after  light- 
ing number  three  fuse,  which  material- 
ized in  due  time,  he  may  have  dropped 
it  too  close  to  the  fourth  fuse,  which  in 
turn  became  automatically  ignited  and 
slowly  burned  until  his  return  to  the 
rock  ledge.  Albert  was  the.  only  work- 
man injured  in   the  accident. 

Is  Educating  Family. 

V.  Albert  Schluttenhofer,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  N.  Schluttenhofer.  de- 
ceased, was  born  January  19.  1882.  in 
Resort  township,  Emmet  county.  His 
entire  life,  to  date,  has  been  spent  in 
and  around  Peto.skey.  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  few  months  of  schooling  in 
the    Blind   Institute.. 

On  May  17,  1904.  he  married  Miss  Eva 
M.  Knapp,  of  Horton  B-SST,  Charlevoix 
county,  and  to  this  union  there  were 
born,  three  children:  Ralph,  who  grad- 
uates this  year  from  the  Petoskey  high 
school;  George,  a  member  of  the  soph- 
omore class,  and  Miss  Esther,  who 
fc^kes  the  eighth  grade  examinalior 
tnrssseason. 
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BLIND  FARMER  SUCCEEDS 


Note  the  ,life  story  of  Levi  D.  Blair,  a 
re£:.<tent  of.  Linn  county,  Iowa.  Many  former 
Iowarjs  residing  in  California  know  of  Mr. 
Blair,'  who  died  recently  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-five. He  was  blind.  He  acquired  a 
farm  and  did  most  of  the  work  himself, 
achieving  marked  success  as  husbandman. 

Which  is  an  eloquent  sermonette  in  it- 
self. For  why  should  any  person  complain 
of  lack  of  opportunities  to  get  on  in  the 
world,  if  they  have  their  five  senses  and  are 
blessed  with  health?  Instances  are  numer- 
ous of  persons  more  grievously  afflicted 
even  than  this  blind  farmer — that  is,  blind, 
dn-*f  an  i  dumb — and  yet  they  have  persisted 
and  achieved  notable  success.  / 

-  »  V 
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BLBD  MAJJ  TO  EMEK  POLITICS 


Fired  by  a  zeal  to  correct  irregu- 
arifcjes  in  the  Illinois  legislature,  Al- 
iu  1'.  Giiiick,  d2  years  old,  blind 
■:n-niaker,  oi  Hettick,  has  thrown 
i|s  hat  into  .political  ring  wi/tli  the 
nnouiicement  that  ke  intends  to  be  a 
Cepublican  candidate  for  Representa- 
ive  oi  tke  3Stk  Sentonal  district  next 
ear.  Altkougk  Gillick  is  laying 
lans  early  for  entering  tke  race,  ke 
j  enthusiastic  over  tke  coming  cam- 
aign  and  is  confident  ke  will  score  a 
sweeping    victory." 

"I    tkink   it   is   my    duty    to    expos* 
>rne  of  tke  practices  tkat  are  so  ex- 
ensive  to  tke  taxpayers  of  this  state," 
aid  Gillick  during  one  of  his  recent 
isits   in   Medora   in   tke   interests    of 
jaier  Broom   Works  of  which 
it  is  proprinetor.     "I  iiKe     law     and 
politics   and   it   kas    always    been   my 
ambition  to  be  a  member  of  tke  leg- 
islature." 

Gillick  lost  kis  eyesigkt  through,  an 
affliction  in  early  youtk.  Despite 
tkis  kandcap,  ke  is  well  educated  and 
is  a  graduate  of  tke  state  sckool  for 
tke  Blind  at  Jacksonville,  wkere  ke 
finished  kis  course  in  1913.  He  con- 
tinues to  study,  kis  latest  efforts  be- 
ing directed  toward  proficiency  in  law 
through  a  correspondence  course.  He 
manages  kis  broom  factory  success- 
fully and  is  well  acquainted  in  tke 
district  wkick  ke  kopes  some  day  to 
represent  in  legislative  nails. — Aledora 
Messenger.  g 
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HPHERE  ARE  SBJtCMUi^o  ju-  *„ 

jjl  far  more  eloquent  and  convincing 
than  the  poet  or  the  scientist  hears  from 
l  he  apparently  dumb  lips  of  stones,  or 
from  any  of  the  glories  or  sublimities  of 
the  natural  world.  And  it  is  one  of  the 
privileges  of  ihe  press  that,  amid  all  the 
evil  it  must  reveal,  it  ran  present  such 
redeeming   and    inspiring    life-stories    as 


that  of  Michael  Aaronsohn.  the_blinded 
Rait 'more  war  veteran,  who  is  among 
the  eleven  students  to  be  ordained  as 
rabbis  Saturday  at  the  Hebrew  Union 
College,  Cincinnati.  A  student  at  the 
college  when  the  United  States  entered 
the  war.  within  thirty  days  he  was  in 
the  service  of  his  country,  and  on  the 
other  side  his  gallantry  was  specially 
recognized  by  the  hosts  of  fighting  men 
around  him.  But  battle-field  valor  is 
one  thing,  the  valor  that  faces  calamity 
undaunted  is  quite  another.  One  may 
represent  only  strong  nerves  and  animal 
courage.  The  other  shows  the  stuff  of 
which  the  soul  is  made.  The  splendid 
thing  about  Michael  Aaronsohn  and 
other  men  on  whom  disaster  laid  its 
crippling  hand  is  that  it  left  their  souls 
uncrippled  and  unafraid. 


SEATTLE    (WASH.)    T1&3-&8 
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Wonld  am  minq  y><»..». 

As  a  precaution  against  Injury  to 
blind  former  service  men  on  crowded 
streets,  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans has  asked  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Police  Chiefs,  which  re- 
cently met  in  Washington,  D.  C,  to 
aid  in  securing  regulations  in  '  all 
cities  to  recognize  distress  whistles 
carried  by  the  blind.  By  use  of  the  i 
whistle  the  blind  veteran  could  obtain 
assistance  in  crossing  streets  and  get- 
ting direct*" 


LAWRENCE   (Mass.)   TELEGRAM 
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WHAT    WE   APPRECIATE*-'''4 

A      noison      wnu,!d — wfTf-^villinolv 

g'iif  u \t  ms  eyesight  or  his  power 
to  mofe  about.  Yet  how  few  ap- 
preciate toe  great  blessings  they 
have  when  they  can  see  and  when 
they  can  walk. 

It  is  only  when  there  comes  a 
crisis  in  their  lives  similar  to  that 
just  passed  through  by  the  cour- 
ageous little  bantamweight  cham- 
pion prize  fighter,  Pets  Herman 
Gullota,  that  they  really  plumb 
the  depths  of  the  riches  they  have 
in  being  normally  well  off  in  the 
possession  of  their  powers  of  see- 
ing, talking,  walking,  feeling  or 
heat  ing. 


He   been!.    bJjjjd^Ss  a  result   of 
DXing   match    in   which  he    re- 
ceive;! a  particularly  hard  blew  on 
one  of  his  eya* 

For  mors  than  a  year  he  has 
been  unable  to  see  a  thing.  A 
skilful  e-ceulist  operated  on  him 
eighty-seven  days  ago.  During 
all  those  eighty-s.ven  days  he  has 
been  in  bed  with  his  eyes  band- 
aged.  He  was  all  the  time  hoping 
against  hope  that  the  operation 
would    result    in    giving    him    back 

ht  in  one  of  his  eyes,  there  be- 
ing e;y  no  chance  of  set- 
ting it  back  in  tile  other  eye. 

When  the  day  came  to  take  off 
those  bandages  to  learn  what  had, 
been  the  result  of  the  operation 
,  understand  what  a  rush 
of  cor.fiict.ing  emotions  went: 
through  his  mind — emotions  of 
:>.t   hope  and  of  black  despair* 

When  '.he  lust  one  wus  taken 
by  the  surgeon  occulist  and  the 
■  nt  found  thac  he  could  really 
nee  onre  more  oven  1  hough  oniy 
Willi  one  £ye.  ail  w;i';#u!ider£tand 
h;>w  heartfelt  was  the  'Thank  Cod. 
I  cm  see"  ivkh  which  he  an- 
i  the  mi:-acle  that  had 
been  performed  for  him. 
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YOUTH  OF  1 1 

TO  CONDUCT 

ORATORIO 

Blind   Genius   Shows 

Mastery  of  Music 

in  Work 


PARIS,     June     2.— Blind     since 
birth,    Rota    Rinaldi,    11    years    o|d  ■ 
the   son   of   a   poor   couple   living   in 
Milan,  IS  to  have  the  rare  honor  of 
conducing  his  own  oratorio  when  it 
is   sung  by  the  great   choral   society 
of  Turcoing,  near  Lille,   next   Octo- 
ber.   The  story  had  spread  of  a  boy 
composer   in   a   school   for   the   blind 
in    Milan   whose   mastery   of   Italian 
religious    sentiment   as    expressed   in 
music  was  almost  beyond  belief. 


3f 


BOY  SHOWS  GENIUS 

Charles  Wattine,  a  composer  of 
Turcoing,  wont  to  Milan  to  Investigate! 
He  found  a  pallid,  long-haired  boy  with 
a  sensatlve  face,  whose  eyes,  though 
sightless,  seemed  expressive  of  the 
genius  he  possesses.  The  boy  gladly 
produced  the  score  of  his  oratorio,  "The 
Childhood  of  St.  John  the  Baptist."  It 
has  all  the  phases  of  great  Italian 
■  church  music,  angel  choruses,  praise  ol 
the  multitude,  the  songs  of  birds  and 
passages  descriptive  of  twilight,  mur- 
muring trees  and   rushing  rivers. 

Wattine  immediately  signed  a  con- 
tract to  present  the  oratorio  as  soon  as 
the  words  are  translated,  and  even  met 
the  demand  of  young  flinaldi  that  the 
role  of  the  infant  St.  John  be  taken  not 
by  a  girl,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  but 
by  a  boy  soprano  who  the  young  com- 
poser believes  would  be  better  to  catcli 
the  inspiration   of  the  piece. 

The  boy's  mother  has  agreed  to  come 
to  France  with  him,  but  she  is  afraid 
to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  has  refused  a 
magnificent  offer  from  an  American  im- 
presario, who  wants  to  arrange  a  tour 
of  the  United  States  for  Rinaldi. 
(Special    cable    to    the    Boston    Post    and    the 

New  York  Hera  Id.  1 

(Copyright,    1923,    by    the    Boston    Post    and 

the  New  York  Herald.) 
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SERIES  OF  TALKS 
ON  HYGIENE  BY  DR. 
MELANIE  LIPINSKA 

Ut.  Sfelanie  Lipinska  of  Poland, 
who  is  devoting  her  life  to  writing 
and  lecturing  in  behalf  of  hyjriene. 
scientific  living  and  work  for  ife 
blfnaYJs  in  Buffalo  for  a  few  days 
«m*nas  two  meetings  arranged  for 
tomorrow,  also  a  third  meeting  for 
next.  Tuesday  night. 

Tomorrow  afternoon  at  3  o'clock 
Dr  Lipinska  will  speak  before  a 
Polish  clnh  in  its  hall  at  Sweet  ave- 
nue and  Broadway,  her  general  sub- 
let being  how  to  keep  well  and 
bappy  and  how  to  prevent  all  ill- 
nee*  and  sadness.  This  talk  will 
he  In  Polish,  as  will  he  the  one  she 
*fves  tomorrow  night  at  7.30  o'clock 
in  the  Polish  hall  at  TClack  Rock. 
How  to  Educate  the  Children  will  be 
her  subject  at  'he  evening  lecture. 
Dr.  Lipinska  dwelling  on  the  value 
of  auto  suggestion  in  the  education 
of  the  child. 

Next.  Tuesday  night  at  S  o'clock. 
Dr.  Lipinska  will  speak  in  French 
in  Townsend  hall,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Les  Amis  de  la  France.  C. 
Pascal  Franchot.  French  consul,  will 
preside.  Dr.  Lipinska  will  ?peak  on 
The  Development  of  Character  and 
Will  Power  in  Relation  to  Nutri- 
tion. 

While  granting  that  anyone  put- 
tins  his  mind  on  his  work  may  ac- 
complish what  he  wishes  in  spite 
of  all  handicaps.  Dr.  Lipinska  also 
insists  that  =;ueh  mental  gymnastics 
must  he  based  on  physical  hygiene. 
She  if-  a  great  believer  in  fasting. 
claiming  thai  in  cases  of  gout,  rheu- 
matism or  other  chronic  diseases, 
tasting  is  the  cure-all.  She  looks 
"pon  a  70-day  fast  as  a  pleasant  so- 
journ along  the  road  to  health  and 
states  that  insomnia's  best  remedy 
is   abstinence  from   food. 


Dr.  Lipinska  says     she     comes  to 

America  as  delegate  from  the  Polish 
physicians  and  oculists  of  Warsaw 
and  also  is  a  delegate  to  America 
from  the  institution  for  blind  chil- 
dren established  at  Lemberg.  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Count  and 
Countess  Skrzynski.  She  represents 
the  French  societies  of  psycho- 
therapy and  the  School  of  Psych- 
ology of  Paris,  and  is  a  delegate 
from  the  association  for  the  care  of 
the  blind,  which  is  conducted  in 
France  under  the  direction  of  Gen- 
eral Balfourier.  founded  by  the  late 
Valentine  Houy.  Thirty  thousand 
sightless  persons  are  cared  for 
through  this  association,  she  states. 
She  is  a  representative  of  the  league 
of  Braille  at  Brussels,  she  says,  and 
a  member  of  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Medicine. 
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11-Y  ear-Old  Blind 

Boy  Conducts  Oratorio 

Refuses   To   Tonr   America    Becaa.se 

Mother  Is  Afraid  To  tios, 

Ocean    With    Hlm^ 

Blind  since  birth.  Rota  Rinaldi,  .11 
years  4»kU*«««*,^Wcr  couple  living  in 
Milan,  is  to  have  the  rare  honor  of  con- 
ducting his  own  oratorio  when  it  is  sung 
by  the  great  choral  society  at  Turcoing, 
near  Lille,  nest  October. 

A  story  had  spread  of  a  boy  composer 
in  a  school  for  the  blind  at  Milan  whose 
expression  of  Italian  religious  sentiment 
in  music  was  almost  beyond  belief,  and 
Charles  Wattine,  a  composer  of  Tur- 
coing, went  to  investigate.  He  found  a 
pallid,  long-haired  boy  with  a  sensitive 
face,  whose  eyes,  though  sightless, 
seemed  expressive  of  the  genius  he  pos- 
sesses. The  boy  gladly  produced  the 
score  of  his  oratorio,  "The  Childhood 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist."  It  has  all  the 
phases  of  great  Italian  church  music, 
angel  choruses,  praise  of  the  multitude, 
the  sougs  of  birds  and  passages  de- 
scriptive of  twilight,  murmuring  trees 
and  rushing  rivers. 

Wattine  immediately  signed  a  con- 
tract to  present  the  oratorio  as  soon  as 
the  words  are  translated,  ami  even  met 
the  demand  of  young  Rinaldi  that  the 
role  of  the  infant  St.  John  be  taken  not 
by  a  girl,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  but 
by  a  boy  soprano  who,  the  young  com- 
poser believes,  would  be  better  to  catch 
the  inspiration  of  the  piece. 

The  boy's  mother  has  agreed  to  go 
to  France  with  him,  but  she  has  refused 
a  magnificent  offer  from  an  American 
impresario,  who  wants  to  arrange  a 
tour  of  the  United  States  for  Rinaldi, 
because  she  is  afraid  to  cross  tl 
lantY 
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No.  34— Blind  Work 

'"Going  to  college!  Why,  it  isn't  pos- 
sible! How  can  a  boy  who  is  totally 
blind  get  through  a  university,  especial- 
ly when  he  hasn't  enough  capital  to  pay 
for  more  than  halt  a  term  there?" 

This  was  the  concerted  statement  of 
the  people  of  Harrison,  W  Ya,  when 
they  heard  that  Earl  Fisher  was  leav- 
ing in  the  Fall  for  West  Virginia  Cni- 
versity. 

Earl  had  been  blind  since  early  child- 
hood and,  while  if.  was  true  that  he  had 
been  able  to  inck  up  a  certain  amount 
of  education  through  attendance  at 
schools  where:  the  teachers  took  a  spe- 
cial Interest  in  him,  his  family  did  not 
have  enough  money  to  afford  to  send 
him  to  college.  Also,  it  didn't  sejm 
possible  lor  a  blind  boy  to  work  his 
way  through. 

But   Earl  thought    differently. 

"There's  no  reason,"  he  maintained, 
"why  I  couldn't  do  it.  Tiyere  ai 
kinds  of  work  that  I  couldn't  do,  but. 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  several 
lines  Where  eyes  are  not  essential,  for 
the  power  of  effective  speech  is  all  one 
needs.  I've  made  up  my  mind  that  L'm 
going  to  have  a  college  education  and 
I'm  going  t"  set  it— that's  all-" 

But  those  who  knew  him  shook  their 
heads  sadly.  The  boy's  awakening  would 
be  a  sad  one,  particularly  when  he 
would  have  to  come  home  just  after  he 
had   gotten    well    started. 

(Carl  didn't  come  home.  He  stayed  at 
the  university  and  he  will  graduate  be- 
fore long  with  honors,  having  paid  his 
way  through  by  selling  life  insuran 

'•you    don't    have    to    use    your    eyes 
there,"   he   says.     "All  that's   necessary 
is  to  rind  out  something  about  your  pros- 
pect, study  his  individual  case  and  then 
go  ahead  and  sell  him.  It's  talking  that 
wins  out,    not  seeing.   Of  course,  yo 
got    to    know    your    selling    points,    but 
have  to  i]o  that  in  any  line,  and  the 
absence  of  sight  is  no  real  handicap  to 
;i    who    has   determined   to   make 
3,    When    1    graduate    I'm    going    to 
keep    right    on    in    the    business— and    I 
see  no  reason  why  T   shouldn't  make  a 
good  living  at  it." 
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BLIND  BOY  OF  TAYLORS  FALLS, 

AGE  9  YEARS,  SHOWS  RARE 

GENIUS  AS  COMPOSER 

CLAIR  HOBART  IS  KEEN  INTERPRETER 

OF  SOUNDS  THAT  FILL  HIS 
UNLIGHTED  WORLD 

Banker's  Son,  Gifted  With  Unusual  Mind,  Com- 
poses Seventy-seven  Meritorious  Pieces,  Ex- 
cels in  School  Work  and  Finds  World  Big  and 
Sufficiently  Absorbing. 
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By  Jay  W.  Ludden. 

If  you  have  walked  in  the  woods 
at  night,  or  over  country  paths,  or 
across  stretches  of  lawn  where 
flowers,  trees  and  shrubbery  grow, 
you  have  found  that  while  the  forms 
of  things  about  you  have  a  strange 
look  in  the  dusk,  if  discernible  at  all, 
fragrance  and  sound  retain  their 
intimacy. 

Remembering  this,  you  will  agree 
with  Clair  Hobart,  9-year-old  musical 
genius  and  composer  of  Taylors 
Falls,  Minn.,  that  countless  beautiful 
impressions  of  the  world  about  one 
are  obtainable  without  aid  of  the 
eyes.  Clair  knows,  for  he  has  been 
sightless   since   babyhood. 

To  one  among  them  on  a  still  night 
the  fragrance  of  things  abloom  is  in- 
tensified, in  the  absence  of  the  color- 
ful view  of  them  that  daylight  af- 
fords. Night  insects  are  attune,  add- 
ing their  soothing  harmony  to  the 
seductive  calm.  You  feel  no  loss  that 
the  eyes  have  no  part  in  bringing 
this  loveliness  into  your  mind.  Tour 
other  faculties  seem  to  function  the 
better  without  vision  as  their  ally. 

So  it  is  with  Clair,  who  is  the'  son 
of  F.  W.  Hobart,  cashier  of  the 
Standard  State  bank.  He  lives  in  an 
unlighted  world,  but  he  gains  im- 
pressions of  it  readily.  He  has  com- 
mand of  all  faculties  other  than 
sight,  and  for  sight  he  substitutes 
in  a  great  measure  his  other  senr.es. 
He  reads,  plays  the  piano,  catches 
a  ball,  operates  his  radio  set,  takes 
the  hill  in  his  coaster,  and  does  m; 
other  things  through  his  sense  of 
touch.  He  hears  music,  voice  myiiad 
sounds;  and  likewise  his  sense  of 
smell  contributes  to  his  knowledge 
and  discrimination.  It  is  a  big  and 
busy  world  that  is  opening  to  Clair  as 
he    progresses    toward    manhood. 

Genius  Is  Revealed. 

When  the  effects  of  pneumonia  de- 
stroyed his  eyeballs  while  he  lay  ill 
at  three  months  of  age,  and  while  it 
yet  seemed  that  he  might  not  sur- 
vive in  the  two  years  following, 
genius  flowered  forth  one  day  while 
ho  sat  drumming  his  little  hands 
feebly  on  the  piano  keys  within 
reach  of  which  his  mother  had  placed 
him  in  his  high  chair.  His  mother 
has  a  musical  ear,  though  one  un- 
cultivated, and  she  sensed  the  h-ir- 
mony  that  he  was  producing.  Ther  ce- 
forth  he  did  marvelous  things,  for  a 
child,  as  his  talent  sought  expres- 
sion at  the  piano  keys. 

At  six  years  he  had  his  first  music 
lesson.    Before  that  he  had  been  play- 
ing little  melodies  that  came  into  his 
mind.      Tones    and    keys   he    grasped 
*Mjgtinctively  and  retained.  His  child's 
positions  impressed  themselves  on 
.-.     They   were    airs    mar- 
ked from  the  sounds  of  things,  to 
as  and  is  so  acutely  senti- 
voices  of   all   things   tran- 
quil—of  the  river,  of  the  trees,  of  the 
birds;  and  of  things  not  tranquil— the 
sh  and  reverberations  of  thunder, 
i  ting  of  rain,  the  fury  of  high 
ds,  entered  into  those  simple  com- 
positions.   As  his  knowledge  of  music 
has  been  increased  through  study,  so 
his    compositions    have    taken    better 
form,    but   from    the   beginning   they 
ealed    that    the    boy    had    a    gift 
which  properly  cultivated  might  lead 
him  to  heights  as  a  composer  attained 
by  few. 

"A  wonder  child— he  is  truly  that," 
a  St.  Paul  music  teacher  said  a  few 
days  ago  after  hearing  him  play  his 
i  and  other  compositions  and  after 
scrutinizing  the  products  of  his  gen- 
.   written  faithfully   by  his  teach- 
Miss     Thelma     Anderson.       Her 
judgment  had  been  that  also  of  Hom- 
er Tourjee,  composer  of  Los  Angeles, 
.  said  that  Clair's  themes  were  en- 
tirely original;   of  Tharlow  Lierrance 


of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  a  composer,  ancTof 
Charles  O.  Roos,  poet,  who  was  a 
Taylors  Falls  boy  and  is  now  a  wide- 
ly known  song  writer  of  Los  Angeles, 

Produces  77  Compositions. 

Clair's  comoositions — those  that 
have  been  deemed  worth  while  put- 
ting into  musical  script— number  sev- 
enty-seven, each  an  interpretation  of 
something  that  has  entered  his  con- 
s  cio  U  S  G  ^  s 

All  sounds  have  a  definite  relation 
in  his  mind.  Out  of  them  he  shapes 
the  harmony  of  the  composition.  He 
also  conceives  in  pure  imagination. 

"Papa,  I've  got  it!"  he  said  one  day 
as  he  sat  beside  his  father  while  they 
were  driving  through  a  district  of 
Southern  Minnesota  that  was  Mr.  Ho- 
bart's  old  home.  Mr.  Hobart  had 
been  speaking  of  the  old  days. 

"What  is  it,  Clair,"  his  father  said. 

"A  new  piece  for  you,"  the  boy 
piped  happily.  "When  we  get  back 
home  I  will  play  it  for  you."  This 
he  did,  and  he  called  the  little  compo- 
sition "Memories." 

So  sensitive  is  he  to  sound  tones 
that  when  a  group  of  notes  is  stuck 
on  the  piano  bv  his  teacher,  he  can 
identify  them  all  instantly.  Strike 
an  electric  lia-ht  shade  with  a  pencil; 
he  will  tell  the  key  of  the  sound  given 
forth. 

"He  can  get  harmony  out  of  any- 
thing," his  admiring  teacher  said— 
"even  out  of  a  chair."  Later  when 
she  gave  him  a  glass  of  water,  he 
tapped  it  with  his  finger  nail,  alertly 
called  out  the  key  that  he  heard; 
drank  a  little,  tanned  it  again  to  get 
the  new  key,  and  so  repeated  the.  act 
not  boastfully  but  in  play. 

Taps  Record,  Tells  Name. 

In  the  •  corner  of  the  living  room 
of  iiis  home  stands  a  handsome  cab- 
inet containing  223  music  record'; 
most  of  which  are  labeled  in  Braille, 
the  handwriting  of  the  blind.  But 
Clair  hardly  needs  the  labels  to  identi- 
fy the  records  for  him.  He  has  an 
improvised   method   that  works  well. 

It  happened  to  be  the  "Kiddies' 
Dance,"  on  one  side  of  the  record, 
and  "The  Kiddies'  Patrol,"  on  the 
other,  two  Christmas  selections,  de- 
scriptive with  orchestral  accompani- 
;ment,  which  Clair  took  into  his  hands, 
and  which  had  been  selected  at.  ran- 
dom.   It  had  no  label. 

Clair  tapped  the  record  on  his  head 
and  listened  attentively. 

"D  <ujd  F!"  he  cried,  detecting  in 
the  vibrations  the  combination  of 
keys  in  which  the  pieces  were  v,  rit- 
ten.  Even  more  wonderful,  he  could 
tell  the  names  of  the  selections.'  This 
is  his  way  of  identifying  a  piece  if 
the  Braille  label  is  not  on  it. 

He  delights  in  exercising  this  mar- 
velous faculty  for  tone.  Time,  too, 
is  instinctive  and  observing  him  dem- 
onstrating these  gifts  one  thinks  how 
fortunate  it  was  that  his  genius  was 
not  lost  to  him  as  it  would  have  been, 
had  he  possessed  latently  in  his  boy- 
hood a  talent  for  form  and  color 
which  he  could  not  have  developed 
without  his  evesiedit. 

Clair  asked  his  father  one  day  to 
take  a  whistle,  the  tone  of  which 
changed  with  increase  or  decrease 
'  of  water  in  a  small  chamber,  and  to 
go  with  him  among  the  trees  to  find 
how  many  birds  they  could  induce 
to  respond  to  the  whistle's  blasts. 
Clair  counted  the  not6s  of  eighteen 
birds,  and  these  tones  he  stored  in 
his  memory.  So  is  it  every  day.  This 
boy  interpreter  of  sounds  is  harmo- 
nizing them  one  with  another,  build- 
ing up  tone  p'ctures  of  things,  ex- 
pressing them  in  simple  compositions 
as  a  young  and  richly  '  talented 
painter  might  his  ideas  of  things 
sten.  They  are  the  crude  material, 
bearing  the  marks  of  genius,   which 


will  enter  into  later  and  greater  com- 
positions, if  the  trend  begun  is  con- 
tinued as  in  the  lives  of  those  who 
have  found  fame  as  composers. 

Has  Fine  Scorn  of  Pity. 

Clair  never  knew  until  a  year  ago 
that  he  was  blind.  It  was  kind  to 
keep  the  knowledge  from  him  until 
he  had  become  so  absorbed  in  his 
music  that  it  filled  his  life  with  hap- 
piness and  lerc  no  place  for  grief 
over  the  loss  of  something  that  he 
never  had  known  he  had  possessed. 
This  accounts  for  his  scorn  of  pity. 
He  has  found  a  world  big  enough 
to  engage  all  his  hours,  all  the  facul- 
ties he  has.  He  does  not  talk  of  the 
great  things  he  will  do  when  he 
grows  up;  he  is  too  absorbed  in  his 
activities  right  today  to  dream  of  a 
future. 

While  Mr.  Hobart  and  guests  drove 
into  the  Interstate  Park  at  Taylor's 
Falls  the  other  day  Clair  sat  beside 
his  father  and  sang  in  a  sweet  voice 
while  he  beat  time  with  his  arms 
and  even  bounced  on  the  seat  under 
persuasion  of  the  melody  that  pulsed 
in  his  mind  for  expression. 

After  the  ride  he  sat  at  the  piano 
and  played  with  this  same  spirit.  The 
ease  with  which  he  would  take  two 
airs,  Gospel  hymns,  for  instance,  and 
combine  them  as  his  fingers  went 
ceaselessly  over  the  keyboard;  the  fa- 
cility with  which  ne  would  take  one 
composition  that  he  had  learned  in 
a  certain  key  and  raise  it  in  its  en- 
tirety to  another  key,  caused  those 
who  listened  to  marvel. 

Miss  Ruby  Anderson,  Clair's  first 
teacher,  laid  a  strong  foundation  in 
elemental  instruction  of  Clair.  She 
had  him  as  a  pupil  for  two  years. 
Then  she  married.  Clair  played  a  pro- 
gram of  nuptial  music  at  her  wedding 
to  Carl  Reed,  and  included  the 
"Lohengrin"  wedding  mai-ch  among 
the  compositions  he  undertook  credit- 
ably. Miss  Thelma  Anderson,  sister 
of  Mrs.  Reed,  and  like  her  a  graduate 
of  the  musical  department  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  college  at  St.  Peter, 
Minn.,  then  became  Clair's  instructor 
and  continues  to  teach  him.  And,  in- 
deed, there  is  much  of  a  Gustavus 
Adolphus  atmosphere  about  the  Ho- 
bart home.  Mr.  Hobart  was  formerly 
a  professor  in  the  commercial  depart- 
ment of  the  college;  he  and  Mia.  Ho- 
bart are  graduates,  and  in  addition 
to  Miss  Anderson,  there  is  Miss  Lydia 
A.  Adolfson,  principal  of  the  Taylors 
Falls  High  iscliool,  who  :s  Clair  s 
teacher  of  general  educational  sub- 
jects and  who  is  also  a  Gustavus 
Adolphus  alumna.  Clair  has  played 
before  an  audience  of  3,000  persons  at 

the  college,  which  is  situated  in  the 
town  of  his  birth. 

Plays  Pieces  Note  Perfect. 

Clair  is  never  asked  to  practice. 
At  times  when  he  is  to  play  a  definite 
program  for  an  audience  it  is  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  well  for  him 
to  review  the  selections  chosen  tor 
that  purpose,  but  his  passion  for 
music  is  quite  enough  assurance 
against  *neglect  of  the  studies  that 
his  music  teacher  gives  him.  He  is 
given  two  lessons  a  week,  occasional- 
ly three,  and  he  always  is  pleased 
when  these  extra  opportunities  to 
learn  new  pieces  are  provided. 

Different  from  those  prodigies  who 
play  by  ear  only,  Clair  learns  all  that 
he  plays,  note  by  note,  so  that  he  has 
a  thorough  and  academic  grasp  of  it. 
"Rustles  of  Spring,"  by  Sinding,  is 
among  his  latest  study  pieces.  He 
was  familiar  with  the  air,  as  it  was 
played  by  an  orchestra  for  the  music 
record.  The  arrangement  for  the 
piano  was  different,  however,  and  yet 
he  learned  it  in  two  weeks  so  that  he 
plays  it  note  perfect,  by  memory. 
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While  Clair's  great  gift  is  being 
cultivated,  his  father  is  making  every 
endeavor  to  have  him  build  up  the 
strong  physique  that  will  be  essential 
to  the  attaining  of  the  utmost  from 
his  talent.  The  child  started  life 
handicapped  physically.  At  birth  he 
weighed  two  oounds:  for  eleven 
weeks  he  was  kept  in  an  incubator, 
and  then  came  the  at\ack  of  pneu- 
monia. But  gradually  he  has  gained 
strength  until  today  he  is  by  no 
means  a  weakling.  He  works  himself 
high  on  his  swing;  coasts  down  the 
hill  in  front  of  his  home,  guiding 
himself  by  keeping  his  finger  tips 
touching  the  pickets  of  a  fence  that 
skirts  the  sidewalk,  and  goes  for 
hikes  with  his  school  teacher,  climb- 
ing rocky  slopes,  spending  hours 
afoot,  and  standing  it  well.  While 
he  is  not  robust  in  appearance,  he 
shows  energy  that  is  the  product  of  a 
healthy  body. 

But  what  of  his  general  mentality; 
one  hears  often  of  children  with 
talent  that  runs  In  rather  a  narrow 
groove  of  the  mind.  Clair,  without 
his  musical  gift,  would  be  pronounced 
exceptionally  in1  t.     In  the  de- 

velopment of  his  mind,  under  In- 
struction of  a  tutor,  which  began  in 
the  year  that  he  took  his  flrBt  music 
lesson,  he  has  had  the  boon  tof  .in- 
dividual teachings;  he  has  not  been 
herded  in  a  class  where  special  at- 
tention could  not  be  given  him.  This 
would  be  an  advantage  to  him  even 
had  he  not  the  handicap  of  being 
blind;  but  that  alone  could  not  ac- 
count for  his  remarkable  progress 
in  school  work. 

The  only  study  that  he  might  be 
said  to  be  not  fond  of  is  arithmetic, 
and  most  small  boys  will  sympathize 
with  any  dislike  he  has  for  \t.  This 
study  requires  of  Clair  tremendous 
concentration,  apparent  as  one 
watches  him  do  the  problems.  Given 
a  half  dozen  figures  to  add,  he  re- 
states the  problem,  does  the  sum  and 
gives  the  total.  This  is  oral  work. 
He  multiplies  such  sums  as  323  by 
42,  do,ng  it  step  by  step  orally,  until 
he  has  amassed  the  total. 

No  study  and  no  preparation  enter 
into  his  school  work  which  occupies 
an  hour  just  before  noon,  an  hour 
in  the  afternoon,  and  sometimes  a 
shorter  period  in  the  evening.  His 
teacher  has  him  review  all  that  he 
has  learned  to  strengthen  the  hold 
his  memory  has  on  it. 


When  Miss  Adolfson  began  his  in- 
struction he  did  not  know  his 
alphabet  and  he  was  in  every  sense 
a  beginner.  She  improvised  a  Braille 
alphabet  by  using-  large  tacks  to  make 
the  letters;  progressed  from  this  to  a 
board  with  smaller  tacks,  and  then, 
as  her  pupil's  sensitive  fingers  be- 
came familiar  with  the  groups  of  dots 
that  form  the  letters,  introduced 
Braille,  which  consists  of  raised  dots 
on  paper. 

He  is  going  through  the  fifth  grade 
reader  in  the  public  schools,  written 
in  Braille,  and  is  taking  sixth  grade 
history.  Without  difficulty  he  named 
the  capitals  of  all  the  states  of  the 
Union,  or,  given  the  capitals,  as 
promptly  named  the  states,  in  a 
demonstration  of  his  work.  He  ia 
•  lose  stady  of  adjectives, 
ent,  i;i  his  grammar  lessons. 

end  of   'he  Bible  stories  he  hears 
;  school  that  he  attends, 

he  has  written  thirty-five  of  them  in 
Braille.  He  uses  the  Braille  writer 
with  facility  and  is  beginning  to 
write  simple  words  on  the  typewriter 
which  he  operates  by  touch  method. 
He  also  uses  the  Braille  slate  and 
stylus. 

When  a  state  eighth  grade  exam- 
ination was  held  at  Taylors  Falls, 
Miss  Adolfson  procured  a  list  of  the 
words  given  in  the  spelling  test. 
Clair  spelled  them  orally,  most  of 
them  correctly,  and  made  a  mark  of 
78  per  cent,  or  18  per  cent  above 
passing  mark.  On  a  second  trial  he 
spelled  seven  of  the  words  on  which 
he  had  failed  in  the  initial  test. 


At  the  close  of  each  of  his  school 
days,  the  boy  learns  a  memory  gem 
in  the  form  of  a  literary  quotation. 
Given  the  first  identifying  word  of 
each  of  these,  he  unreeled  them  from 
his  memory  without  an  error. 

And  what  of  his  imagination,  so  es- 
sential in  any  creative  work  he  may 
do  in  the  future? 

He  is  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
best  of  reading  for  children,  and  is 
as  eager  as  any  child  for  the  stories 
or  heroes  and  heroines  of  fiction  and 
of  history.  Then  indulging  his  fancy, 
he  directs  his  mind  to  his  imaginary 
town  of  St.  Cogin  which  the  family 
that  interests  him  most  comprises  the 
Cog-a-deedle-dums.  He  talks  with 
them  as  he  lies  in  his  bed  before 
sleep  comes,  or  lounges,  weary  from 
play,  in  a  big  chair.  He  has  them 
speak  with  one  another,  taking  to 
himself  the  role  of  each  speaker  and 
giving  each  a  different  voice  and 
enunciation. 

Clair's  musical  talent,  his  father 
says,  is  his  heritage  from  Clair's 
mother.  Futher  than  this,  he  holds 
that  Clair's  intellect  reflects  that  of 
his  wife,  the  mother  of  whom  comes 
of  a  successful  and  powerful  family 
in  Norway.  The  Hobart  blood,  al- 
though clean  and  masterful,  has  no 
particular  history,  he  explained  as  a 
final  effort  at  self-effaceme«t.  He 
fails  to  sense  that  this  very  devo- 
tion of  his  to  Clair  and  Clair's  mother 
convicts  him  of  being  an  arch  con- 
tributor in  devising  sunshine  and  en- 
joyable, fruitful,  activity  in  his  boy"» 
unlighted  temple. 


No.  1— Clair  Hobart,  blind  boy  composer  of  Taylors  Falls,  clambers 
among  and  loves  the  rocks  and  verdant  places  of  the  St.  Croix. 

No.  2— His  brow,  lofty  and  full,  suggests  Clair's  remarkable  intelligence 

at  9  years. 

No.  3— The  opening  stanzas  of  one  of  the  seventy-seven  composition* 
of  the  blind  youth  considered  worth  while  by  his  teacher. 

No.  A Clair  Hobart  taking  a  lesson  under  guidance  of  his  music  teacher, 

Miss  Thelma  Anderson. 

No.  5 — Clair  and  his  tutor  In  school  work,  Miss  Lydia  A.  Adolfson, 
principal  of  the  Taylors  Falls  high  school.. 

No.  6 — Down  the  hill  just  around  the  fence  corner,  Clair  coasts  by  the 
hour  with  his  little  sister,  guiding  the  coaster  by  keeping  his  finger  tips 
on  the  picket  fence. 
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"She  deserves  all  the  credit,  she  is  my  eyes,"  says  Her- 
bert Geisler,  honor  student  at  Marshall  Higfi  School,  pictured 
here  with  his  sister,  Carol,  who  read  his  lessons  for  him.  Next 
year  he  starts  a  law  course  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 


High  School  Gives  Scholarship 
Honor  to  Senior,  18,  Who  Has 
Been     Sightless     13'  Years 


.  bert  Geisler.  18  years  old,  will 
graduate  from  the  John  Marshall  j 
High  School  next  Thursday  with  the 
highest  honors  the  institution  can 
jrive— and  he  has  been  totally  blind 
since  he  was  i>  years  old.  He  is 
president  of  the  senior  class. 

He  made  the  highest  average  in 
his  studies  of  any  of  the  185  pupils 
of  his  class. 


He  was  a  member  of  the  debate 
team  which  last  year  won  the  city 
championship  and  this  year  defeated 
the  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  high  school  team. 
He  has  %een  a  leader  in  the  Law 
Club  and  Civics  Industrial  Club  at 
the  school. 

Highest  for  Four  Years. 
And  in  his  four  years'  study  there 
he    achieved    an    average    of  97,    the 
greatest  of  all  the  graduates. 

Tins  last  achievement  won  for  him 
the"  world  war  memorial  scholarship 
of  $200,  as  well  as  his  diploma. 

The  youth,  at  his  home,  3742  Ful 
lerton    av.,    last    night    thought    his 
achievements   ordinary. 

"Aw,  I'm  just  graduating  like  any 
other  fellow,"  he  protested  to  a. 
Herald  and  Examiner  reporter,  bash- 
fully. "If  any  credit  is  due,  my 
sister.  Carol,   should  get  it." 

Miss  Geisler  is  24  years  old  and 
employed  days   in  the   Loop. 

"It  would  have  been  hard  for  me/, 
if  Carol  hadn't  helped,"  he  contin- 
ued. "She's  my  eyes.  .  Many's  the 
time  she's  passed  up  dates  to  stay 
home  and  read  my  lessons  for  me. 
And  never  a  word  of  complaint  from 
her.     That's  a  sister  for  you." 


Blind    After    Accident. 

When  5  years  of  age,  a  pearl  but- 
ton struck  Herbert  in  the  eye.  He 
rubbed  the  obstacle  Into  the  pupil 
before  his  parents  learned  of  the1 
accident  and  grew  blind  shortly 
thereafter. 

But  he  entered  grammar  school 
the  next  year,  having  been  taught 
the  Braille  system  by  his  sister,  and 
made   good  records   from   the   start. 

Next  fall  he  plans  to  enter  the 
University  of  Chicago  to  take  up  a 
seven-year  course  to  get  a  law  de- 
gree. 

For  recreation  Herbert  says  ho 
likes  to  "watch"  baseball  better  than 
anything. 

Listens  to  Umpires. 

"It's  easy  to  follow  the  game  by 
listening  to  the  umpires  and  the 
crowd,  and  by  knowing  the  batting 
order,"  he  explained.  "Sometimes, 
during  an  exciting  play,  I  don't 
know  just  what  happens  and  have 
to  wait  until  my'  brother,  Arthur, 
cools  down  before  I  find  out." 

Swimming  and  the  newspapers  are 
his  second  and  third  choice  for 
^'play,"   he   said. 

NEW  YORK  TIMES 


BLIND  BOY  A  STAR  PtiWL 

Herbert    Geisler    Wins    Scholarship 
at    High    School    in    Chicago. 

Special  to  The  New  York  Tiniest? 

CHICAGO,  June  14.— Herbert  Geisler, 
18  years  old,  who  was  stricken  with 
blindness  at  the  age  of  seven,  w 
voted  the  star  pupil  at  John  Marshall 
High  School  today  and  was  awarded  the 
World  War  Service  Scholarship,  founded 
at  that  institution  four  years  ago  in 
lieu  of  a  memorial  tablet.'  The  scholar- 
ship will  assist  Herbert  through  the 
University  of  Chicago,  which  he  will 
enter  next  Fall  to  study  law. 

jA.  committee  of  teachers  made  the 
award  on  the  strength  of  his  work  not 
only  this  .year,  but  throughout  his 
high  school  career.  "  Every  report 
card,"  it  was  stated,  "  has  shown  su- 
periority." 

Geisler  is  President  of  the  graduating 
class  of  105  members  and.  often  has 
represented  the  school  in  public  speak- 
ing and  debating. 

His  exceptional  memory,  the  help  of 
friends,  longjiours  of  study— these  are 
what  won  the  award  for  Geisler. 

Some    of    the    high    school    studies    he 
was  able  to  obtain  printed  iivthe  raised 
type    of    the   blind,    but   most    of    thenx 
had   to  be  read   to  him. 
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Blind  Youth  Leads  Chicago 
High  School  Class  4  Years 


CHICAGO,  June  15— Herbert 
Geisler,  18,  blind  since  he  was  5, 
will  be  graduated  by  the  John 
Marshall  high  school  here  Thurs- 
day with,  highest  honors.  Her- 
bert led  his  class  for  four  years 
with  an  average  of  97  per  cent., 
the  highest  ever  accredited  to  any 
graduate  of  the  school. 
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The  achievement  won  for 
the  world  war  memorial  scholar- 
ship of  $200  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  where  he  plans  to  enroll 
next  fall. 

"If  any  credit  is  due,  my  sis- 
ter, Carol,  should  get  it,"  Her- 
bert said.  Carol,  24,  employed 
in  the  day  time,  was  his  "eyes" 
at  night,  he  said. 
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OF  WORLD  WAR 

j$  SUCCESSFUL 

BUSINESS  MAN 

Howard  Wells,  Whose  Smiles 
and  Good  Humor  Please 
Drummers,  Conducts  Stand 
in  Hotel  Petersburg.   Kiwanis 
Club  Honorary  Member. 

[Special  to  The  Times-Dispatch. 1 
PETERSBURG.  VA.,  June  16.— 
"Give  me  a  box  of  cigarettes.  plea6e," 
said  a  drummer  this  morning  as  he 
stepped  to  the  cigar  stand  of  the  Ho- 
tel   Petersburg. 

"Certainly,"    said    a    young    man    of 

about    24    years    old.      The    drummer 

.passed  over  a.  50-cent  piece  and   was 

en    the   cigarettes   and   the    proper 

change,   with  a  "thank  you." 

The  drummer  inquired  as  to  the 
name  of  the  polite  young  man  behind 
counter.  He  was  told  that  the 
courteous  man  was  Howard  Wells. 
"\\  orld  War  veteran,  Who  returned 
home  sightless  after  spending  several 
months    in    the   trenches   overseas. 

"You  mean  to  tell  me  that  that 
young  fellow  is  blind?"  asked  the 
n-.mer  with  a  look  of  astonishment 
on  his  face.  "And  you  mean  to 
tell  me  that  he  smiles  like  that  all 
the  time  and  never  makes  a  mistake 
in  giving  change  and  can  always 
pick  out  any  -kind  of  cigar  or  ciga- 
rette  from   the   case?" 

The  drummer  was  convinced  that 
the  remarks  made  by  the  hotel  at- 
tendant were  correct,  because  be 
watched  the  war  veteran  wait  on 
several  other,  men  who  stepped  to 
the  counter  to  make  purchases  with- 
out" knowing  that  the  proprietor  was 
sightless. 

Howard  Wells  is  the  proprietor  of 
the  stand,  which  has  more  than  100 
articels  for  sale.  He  can  pick  out 
any  article  a  person  calls  for  with- 
out a  second's  interruption.  He 
writes  his  own  business  letters  on  a 
and  makes  good  speed.  He 
knows  and  works  the  combination  of 
his  safe  every  day.  He  attends  every 
meeting  of  the  Kiwanis  C^ub,  of 
whirh  he  is  an  honorary  member. 

Wells  Is  about  five  feet  eleven 
inches  In  height  and  weights  about  165 
pounds.  His  face  shows  little  of  the 
bad  effects  of  the  injuries  he  suffered 
in    the   war. 

Blinded    on    British    Front. 
119   was   a   member   of   Company 
Three  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  In- 
fantry. He  was  blinded  on  the  British 
front  near  Albert  on  August  9,  while 


jn  action,  Lieutenant iSa^jrtfel  Hub- 
bard being  near  him.  Pieces  of 
shells  struck  Wells,  cutting  away  the 
bridge  of  his  nose  and  taking  away 
both  eyes.  Severe  wounds  were  In- 
flicted or.   the  head. 

The  wounded  soldier  was  moved  to 
the  hospital  near  the  lines  and  when 
able  to  travel  was  moved  to  another 
hospital  in  Liverpool.  He  sailed  for 
this  country  later  and  upon  his  ar- 
rival at  Cape  May,  N.  J.,  he  was 
given  every  advantage  of  modern  sur- 
gery, but  his  eyes  could  not  be 
saved.  Today  he  looks  none  the 
worse  for  his  terrible  experience  and 
loss  of  sight.  His  nose  was  filled  in 
nicely  and  eyeglasses  take  the  place 
of    two    twinkling    brown    eyes. 

Atter  leaving  Cape  May,  N.  J  , 
Wells  was  sent  to  the  Red  Cross  in- 
stitution for  the  blind  in  Baltimore, 
where  he  started  life  anew,  taking 
up  typewriting,  Braille  storekeeplng, 
•  his  principal  vocation  being-  store- 
keeping. 

Always  in  Good  HuiUfOr. 

Wells  Is  always  smiling/  and  It  is 
not  one  of  those  "put  am  or  forced 
smiles,"  his  friends  sajK  He  is  al- 
ways in  a  good  .humor,  but  very 
rarely  discusses  his  experiences  o'l 
across  the  sea.  He  has' built  up  a 
good  business  in' the-  Hotel  Peters- 
burg. The  government  pay*  him  a 
fair  income  every  month,  but  he  lias 
always  aspired  to  be  a  business  man. 
The  bulk  of  his  business  in  the  hotel 
conges  from  traveling  men  who  do  not 
know  that  the  war,,  veteran  is  sight- 
less. His  friends  here  patronize  his 
stand  liberally  and  when  there  is  a 
big  occasion  of  any  kind  to  take  place 
in  Petersburg,  Wells  is  always  given 
the  best  seat,  because  Petersburg 
people  regard  h>m  as  their  hero. 

On  a  recent  trip  to  Emporia.  Wells 
accompanied  several  Kiwanians, 
among  whom  there  was  not  a  single 
man  who  knew  the  route  to.  the  place. 
Wells  sat  on  the  rear  seat  of  the 
automobile  and  directed  the  driver, 
telling  him  to  go  so  many  yards  and 
turn  a  certain  way,  then  go  toward 
a  bridge.  The  Kiwanians  reached 
Emporia  safely  through  the  direc- 
tions pointed  out  by  Wells.  He  lives 
with  relatives  at  19  North  Main 
Street.    ".  ^ 
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tinder  a  private  tutor.    During:  tin 

eight  ;  one 

long,    rosy    dream.      "•-  no 

such    •  s    suffering  piJ 

ness   or   death.     To   me,    i  vas 

just  a    beautiful  perm  advea* 

tun  i   1   hoped   to     experience 

with   -HI   the  thrills  that  t 
living. 

"I  was  shielded,  from  nil  th 
gruesome;  the  flowers  were  to 
living,  breathing  tl  a  dto  tl 

,day  1  have  never  plucked  a  ftov 
At  the  school  I  had  been  taught,  va- 
rious occupations,  among  them 
telegraphy  and  typing-.  Finally, 
through  the  oculists  of  the  school, 
my   sight   was   restored.  ally 

I  came  to  distinguish  objects,  col- 
ors, and  finally  to  see  as  everyone 
sees,  with  the  added  faculties  of 
gathering  beautiful  themes  from 
each  object  of  nature's  handicraft, 
and  then  I  left  the  care  of  doctors 
to  enter  the  world  alone. 

"I  realize  that  1  shall  have  to  live, 
actually  live,  before  1  shall  be  able 
to  do  anything  worth  while.    I  um 
handlcapxiud  In  that  for  many  ye; 
I   could   see   only   uh   the   blind    i 

—With    (lie    li'-.gerl.lpM,    .  mk 

short  years  thai 
ok   into   the   face   of   man    and 
r    the    expression 
is  anger,   i  ■    whatev 

it    in;  v    b<  . 

-  arrival  in  Fresno  a  few  di 

idence  here,  whre  it  is  so 

utiful.    restful   and     ye1    so   pro- 

;p    my   Fresno 

so  far,  I  love  Fresno,  its  people, 

e  me." 

From 
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BLIND  PERSONS  ^ 

'      PROVIDED  WITH 

SAFETY  WHISTLES 


'Eyesight  Restored 

To  Girl  Blind  Eight 

Years;  Is^Visitor 

Fresno 


§y  Allison  l. Graham 

MIHS     HILL     JUXXS.     pretty 
nt  of  martyra  o 
ned  in  hon< 
Bill,    unfolded    her    hop 
equent 
9  f'V  ^  tenger  period  o 
this  ear!  ii.   following  the  restoration 
of    her    sight    after    eight    years    of 
blindness. 

"At  six  years  of  a§ 
lost  the  sight  of  bo1  through 

an  accident.    For  eight 
in    darkness,    the   ha 
my  life, 

lie  Mind  at    Col< 
in    th 


The  blind  men  of  this  city  petitio*' 

ed  ChiePVrjf  TuHhj  ilienry  J.  Wallac 
Saturday  for  permission  to  carry  a 
small  pocket  whistle  to  blow  when 
they  are  about  to  cross  the  street  so 
any  one  coming  in  an  automobile 
near  at  hand  will  know  a  blind  per* 
son  is  about  to  cross  the  street  and 
will  keep  a  sort  of  look-out  for  them 
and  will  tend  to  their  safety  on  th(-j 
street  corners- 

,  Chief  Wallace  granted  the  petition 
and  hereafttr  the  blind  man's  whistle 
wilt  be  heard  at  the  street  corners 
above  the  din  of  the  street  traffic  and 
everybody  will  be  glad  to  help  the 
unfortunate  boys  in  making  the 
crossings  safely  and  quickly. 

The  blind  persons  of  the  city  are: 
John  Wagenhals,  Jay  Henley,  Chas 
H.  Hiller  and  wife,  Harry  Dodroe 
Sarah  Hollowell,  Erra  Friesner,  Har 
ry  McCabe.  Susan  Massey,  Ella  LiU 
Crell  Mary  J.  Mosier,  Mary  Morrison^ 
Emma  Shoewalter,  Chas.  L.  Walker.. 
Alice  Walker,  Harold  Walkey  and 
James  Work. 

All  the  foregoing  are  entitled 
one  of  these  whistles  and  to  \Ag0 
«yhen  crossing  at  a  street  corj 
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REGAINS  HIS  EYESIGHT.  | 


BrlUd  since  April,  1922,  Pete  Herman,  former  bantamweight 
champion  of  the  world,  has  regained  the  use  of  one  of  his  eyes  after 
lying  with  them  bandaged  for  eighty-seven  days  at  his  home  in  New 
Orleans.  Blows  received  in  the  ring  injured  the  tissues.  The  suc- 
cessful method  employed  was  to  have  him  lie  flat  on  his  back,  with 
eyes  so  bandaged  as  to  give  the  damaged  tissue  a  chance  to  heal. 
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THURSDAY,   JUNE   21,   1923 


BLIND   GIRL  FALLS   FORTY   FEET 


Rolls  from  Bed  Through  Open  Window  in 
Cambridge — Clothes  Line  Breaks  Force 
of  Fall 


Marlon  MacDonald,  &  fourteen-year-old 
blind  girl,  living  -with  her  parents  at  104 
Pleasant  street,  Cambridge,  was  the  victim 
of  a  peculiar  accident  last  night.  In  some 
manner,  for  which  her  parents  are  unable 
to  account,  she  rolled  from  her  bed  and 
through  an  open  window,  near  which  It  had 
been  placed,  and  fell  forty  feet  to-  the 
ground.  A  clothes  line  broke  the  force  of 
her  fall.  As  it  was  one  leg  was  broken 
and  many  bruises  and  contusions  were  re- 
ceived. At  the  Cambridge  Hospital  it  is 
believed  she  may  recover. 


ALI  M.   Y.I    - 
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Blind 


ere  To 
Lip  Language 

Charles  H.  Norbury,  district  super- 
ness  o  nthe  rehabilitation  staff  of  the 
visor  for  cases  of  blindness  and  deaf- 
veterans'  bureau,  was  at  Colonel 
Charles  E.  Walsh's  office  at  the  vet- 
eran bureau  quarters  in  the  county 
court  house  this  morning  making 
preparations  for  the  orgrnizati6n  of  a 
class  for  the  teaching  of  touch  read- 
ing for  the  blind  and  lip  language  for 
the    deaf. 

Mr.  Norbury,  who  is  totally  blind, 
takes  care  of  the  teaching  of  the  sight- 
less himself,  but  he  has  assistants  to 
teach  the  lip  language.  He  told  re- 
porters this  morning  of  instance-,  where 
people  who  are  not  deaf  at.  all  are 
studying  this  language  so  that  they 
might  "hear"  the  movl?  actors  talk 
whHeenjoying    the    movies. 


W!L  K.)    GRIT 
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Blind  Roy  Takes  First 

Honors  in  His  High 

School  Graduating  Classf 

Chicane*   Youth     Gives     Credit     for 
ji^hhievement  to  Sister,   Who  Cut 
"^'Dates'  to  Read  Lessons 

BLIND  since  he  was  five  years  old, 
Herbert  Geisler,  18  years  old,  has 
been  graduated  from  the  John  Marshall 
High  School,  at  Chicago,  with  the  high- 
est honors  the  school  could  give. 

He  made  the  highest  average  in  his 
studies  of  any  of  the  185  pupils  of  his 
class.  He  also  was  a  member  of  the  de- 
bating team  which  •  last  year  won  the 
city  championship  of  Chicago  and  this 
year  defeated  the  high  school  team  from 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ■  -j 

In  his  four  years'   study  in  the  high 

school  he  achieved  an  average  of  97,  the 
greatest  of  all  the  graduates.    This  won 


for     him     the  \ World     War     memorial 
scholarship    of    $200,    as    well    as    his 

diploma.  

"Aw,  I'm  just  graduating  like  any  oth- 
er fellow,"  he  said  in  protesting  bash- 
fully against  his  achievement  being  out 
of  the  ordinary.  "If  any  credit  is  due, 
my  sister,  Carol,  should  get  it 

"It  would  have  been  hard  for  me  if 
Carol  hadn't  helped,"  he  continued. 
"She's  my  eyes.  Many's  the  time  she's 
passed  up  'dates'  to  stay  home  and  read 
my  lessons  for  me.  That's  a  sister  for 
you." 

Next  autumn,  Herbert  plans  to  enter 
the  University  of  Chicago  to  take  up  a 
seven-year  course  to  get  a  law  degree.   ^ 
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-Und  Carpenter  Whose 
Specialty  Is  Building 

I  Screen  Doors 
•"GEORGE  WEISNER,  blind  screen 
1  T  door  manufacturer,  expert  earpen- 
^^  ter,  and  all  round  machinist,  of 
Cumminsville,  O.,  is  remarkable  in 
many  ways.  When  a  newspaper  photog- 
rapher entered  the  shop  of  the  blind 
workman  in  the  rear  of  his  home,  un- 
heralded and  unannounced,  George 
!  stopped  work,  looked  up,  and  said: 
["Well,  you've  come  to  make  some  pic- 
tures, have  you?"  How  he  was  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  writer  carried  a  camera 
is  a  mystery  to  all  but  George  himself. 

George,  who  is  31  years  old,  has  been 
blind  since  he  was  five.  During  his  boy- 
hood he  worked  at  carpentry  for  the 
amusement  it  afforded  him.  By  dint  of 
industry  and  determination  he  became 
a  master  worker — the  peer  of  many  with 
good  eyesight.  He  built  things  for  his 
home  and  made  playthings  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  neighborhood,  never  dream- 
ing that  some  day  his  industry  in  mas- 
tering the  trade  would  prove  a  godsend 

i  himself  and  aged  mother  with  whom 
he  lives.  The  years  passed  swiftly  and 
while  children  of  the  neighborhood 
played  and  romped  in  the  streets,  George 
worked  in  his  little  carpenter  shop  &«d 

ade  things  that  brought  happiness  to 
Ji  others. 

Came  a  day  when  passersby  saw  crepe 

nging  on  the  door  of  the  blind  boy's 

L  |  home.    Fate,  in  the  form  of  death,  had 

r  left  George  fatherless  and  the  head  of 

«the  household,  he  being  the  eldest  son. 
"What  shall  we  do!"  asked  his  mother, 
bewildered  by  the  fate  that  had  left 
her  a  widow.  "Do,"  answered  her  son, 
as  though  he  was  surprised  that  his 
mother  had  not  known  all  the  time. 
"Why,  I  will  do  carpenter  work  and 
make  a  living  for  us."  i 

Thus  began  the  career  of  the  blinfl 
carpenter  for  hire.  Beginning  in  Jne 
n  eig!|borhood  where  everybody  ^€ad 
known  him  since  boyhood,  George's 
fame  soon  spread  until  his  services  as  a 
carpenter  and  screen  maker  were  in  de- 
mand all  over  the  North  Side.  He  be- 
gan to  make  screen  doors;  good  doors, 
well  made  and  good  to  look  at,  and, 
when  they  were  finished  George  would 
hang  them  himself — better,  neighbors 
say,  than  most  carpenters  with  good 
eyesight.  Now,  there  is  such  a  demand 
for  his  screen  work  that  he  sometimes 
works    far    into    the    night.      It    is    a 
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TOY  FURMTURE  MADE  BY  BLIND  CARPENTER 


strange,  almost  uncanny  sight,  neigh- 
bors declare,  to  watch  and  listen  to  him 
at  work  in  the  darkened  shop  at  night. 
His  workshop  is  a  marvel  of  efficiency 
— everything  he  needs  for  his  work  at 
hand  and  he  can  place  his  hands  on  any- 
thing in  the  shop  at  a  moment's  notice. 
The  most  unusual  and  interesting  part 
is  that  he  made  everything  himself — 
buzz  saw,  mortiser,  edgers,  and  many 
other  articles  to  be  found  in  a  well  regu- 
lated carpenter  shop.  The  buzz  saw  is 
like  any  to  be  found  in  a  mill  or  shop 

with  the  exception  that  the  power  is 
furnished  by  the  blind  carpenter  him- 
self. By  means  of  a  crank  he  operates 
the  saw  with  one  hand  and  manipulates 
the  board  with  the  other. 

As  the  writer  watched  him  rip  a  plank 
on  the  buzz  saw,  measure  it  off,  and  then 
mortise  it,  as  neatly  and  accurately  as 
any  one,  he  marveled,  realizing  that 
though  he  himself  was  blessed  with  good 
eyesight,  he  did  not  see  all  that  this 
blind  man  sees,  and  that  his  hands  could 
not  do  the  things  that  the  toil-hardened 
hands  of  the  sightless  worker  does. 

"It  looks  strange,"  his  mother  said, 
"for  the  blind  to  support  those  with 
good  eyes,  but  George  is  so  good  and 
kind  that  he  will  just  do  it  and  that  is 
the  only  way  we  have  to  make  a  living. 
He  never  complains  and  is  always  cheer- 
ful and  happy."  Her  faded  old  eyes 
were  misty  and  there  shone  the  love- 
light  of  a  mother,  happy  in  the  realiza- 
tion that  her  boy  was  onj&0£  whom  to  be 
proud. 


r  was  one  >*f 
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BLINDNESS  IS  NO 

TQ.  FORT  WORTH  INVENTOR 

Photo  of  Invention  of  Blind  Fort  Worth  Printer 


Kipling's  story,  "The 
Light  That  Failed,"  is  the 
most  pitiful  story  of  the 
age — the  crushing  catas- 
trophe that  blindness 
meant  to  a  young  man  in 
British   India,   but   K.   J. 
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Dollahite,  Fort  Worth  in- 
ventar^pja&tfir,  who  lost 
his  sight  two  years  ago, 
does  not  feel  he  has  any 
reason  to  be  so  unmanned 
by  his  loss. 

'Why  should  I  bemoan  my  fate? 
Being  blind  has  its  advantages  as 
well  as  its  disadvantages,*'  Dolla-; 
hite  declares,  and  so  has  gone  un- 
complainingly to  work  to  improve 
his  lot,  with  no  small  degree  of 
success- 
Capitalized    Idle    Time. 

In  his  blindness  Dollahite  found 
time  to  capitalize  his  experience  as 
a  printer  to  design  and  perfect  a 
new  device  he  calls  the  Duplex 
check  printing  chase,  an  article 
which  promises  to  have  a  ready  sale 
all  over  the  United  States,  and 
which  In  its  cruder  original  form  al- 
ready is  being  marketed  in  large 
quantities. 

The  chase,  it  may  be  explained,  1st 
the  square  or  rectangular  metal 
frame  In  which   the  type  is   set   for 


.•.'.-.-.-.■--.;.»:■>_■-•:>, 


printing.  In  its  usual  form  the  innei 
edges  are  smooth,  the  mass  of  type 
being  held  in  place  by  means  of 
wooden  pieces  called  "furniture," 
and  strips  of  metal  called  "leads" 
and   "slugs." 

In  printing  customers'  checks,  us- 
ually printed  three  to  a  page  and 
perforated,  it  may  be  seen  tiiat  the 
printer  either  has  to  set  up  three 
forms  of  type  or  shift  his  form  to 
print  each  position  on  the  page.  In 
the  one  case  this  entails  extra  com- 
position, and  in  the  other,  usually 
resorted  to  when  the  run  is  short, 
shifting  of  the  one  form  and  "reg- 
istering" it  in  the  new  position. 

Dollahite's  invention,  then,  is 
6imply  a  chase  within  a  chase,  slid- 
ing in  grooves  from  one  position  to 
the.  other.  The  improvement  he  has 
Just  brought  out  is  a  patented  pin 
with  a  micrometer-screw  head,  with 
■which  he  adjusts  and  regulates  the 
position  of  the  inner  chase.  The  pin 
rests  on  a  screw  base  on  the  outer 
chase  and  the  sliding  frame  which 
holds  the  type  rests  on  the  pin. 
Two   of  these  pins,   one  twice    'the 

length  of  the  other,  comprise  the 
set.  Their  use  obviates  the  need  of 
"registering"   the   imprint. 
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Invents    Check    Protector, 

Dollahite  has  also  recently  ap- 
plied for  patent  on  a  check  protec- 
tor which  involves  several  novel 
features  as  well  as  offering  com- 
plete protection. 

But  Dollahite  is  not  content  to 
sit  still  and  merely  think  out  his 
problems.  He  directs  the  work  at 
the  Dollahite  Imprinting  Company, 
715  Throckmorton;  does  his  own 
stenographic  work;  and  in  addition 
directs  the  manufacture  of  his  in- 
vention. 

The  model  of  the  new  chase, 
which  has  ,Ju*t  been  completed, 
Dollahite  was  able  to  have  made 
here  in  Fort  "Worth,  the  Southwest- 
ern Brass  Company  making  the 
castings  and  the  Fort  Worth  Me- 
chanical Company  turning  out  the 
machine  work. 

Even  this  however,  does  not 
satisfy  Dollahite,  who  takes  rhu  ii 
pride  in  getting  about  alone.  He 
knows  the  streets  of  Fort  Worth  as 
he  does  his  own  back  yard.  On  a 
stiU  morning  he  can  tell  by  the  re- 
verberation of  sound  just  how  high 
a  curb  is  while  he  is  still  several 
paces  from  it.  He  can  also  make 
railway  trips  unassisted. 

Dollahite  uses  a  small  poqftabl© 
typewriter  and  handles  it  rapidly 
and  with  precision,  using  a  touch 
system  of  his  own,  and  he  can  tell 

immediately    when   he    strikes      the 
wrong  key. 

Blind  since  Jan.  17,  1921.  when  his 
eyes  were  seared  by  the  contents  or 
a  can  of  lye,  Dollahite  has  no  hopes 
of  regaining  his  vision. 

Although  the  retina  and  optic 
nerves  are  apparently  in  good  con- 
dition, as  he  can  distinguish  light 
from  dark,  the  cornea  is  a  solid 
scar  clear  back  to  the  watery  liquid 
that  fills  the  eyeball.  Eminent  sur- 
geons tried  to  restore  his  sight  by 
electrolvsis,  dissolving  the  scar  tis- 
sue until  the  fluid  burst  through, 
but  in  vain.  «  • 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  blinded 
man  has  gone  on  making  the  best 
of  things,  and  a  very  good  best  it  is. 
"Perhaps  more  of  us  might  find 
time  to  do  the  big  things  for  which 
we  have  the  ability  if  we  could  get 
rid  of  the  petty  routine  for  a  while," 
he  suggests. 
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Became  Totally  Blind  9  Years 
Ago  While  Walking  Up  E. 
Union  Street. 


FROSTBURG,  Juno  2(5.— John  Alex- 
Barber,  one  of  Frostbnrg'a  well 
known  blind  men,  is  a  son  of  Mr.  and 
John  Barber,  295  Welsh  Hill.     He 
native    of    Vale    .Summit    and    is 
now  in  his  32nd   year. 

Mr.  Barber  left  Frostburg  In  1000 
with  his  parents,  who  moved  lo  Snow 
Mill.  Md.,  to  engage  in  farming.  At 
that  time  he  was  afflicted  with  a  nerv- 
ous- affection,  which  specialists  told 
lit  at  any  time  cause  the  total 
uhi    of  both   eyes.      The  nerves 

back   of   the   forehead 

•    source    of    his    trouble,    am 


John  Alexander  Dartre* 

one  evening,  about  nine  years  ago 
while  here  on  a  visit  to  his  uncle  anc 
aunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Wright,  Mt 
Pleasant  street,  he  became  blind. 

His  sense  of  sight  left  him  as  hi 
was  walking  tip  East  Union  stree 
with  his  cousing,  Melvin  Wright 
Young  Barber,  with  the  courage  thai 
only  an  heroic  soul  possesses,  took  hi: 
affliction  as  an  act  of  Sod,  and  hat 
since  been  adjusting  himself  to  an  en 
lively  new  routine  of  life  without  an: 
bitterness  or  complaint. 

He  has  been  a  student  under  a  Miss 
Caraaaugh  and  also  under  Miss  Lilliai 
La  timer,  who  also  taught  John  Sulli 
van,   Frostburg's  blind  carpet  weaver 

Mr.  Sulliv,-.  i  and  Mr.  Barber  an 
good  friends  and  accept  work  for  eacl 
other.  Mr.  Barber  specializes  in  chai) 
caning,  basketery  and  beaded  work 
He  has  his  workshop  at  No.  203  Welsl 
Hill,  at  the  home  of  his  parents,  ant 
is  seeking  to  earn  a  living  by  the  skil 
of  his   hands. 

Mr.  Barber  will  be  deeply  apprecia 
tive  to  anyone  who  will  give  him  : 
share  of  their  chair  caning,  or  wh< 
may  give  him  an  opportunity  to  dc 
basket    or    beaded    work. 

affiliated    with    the 

having  attended  thf 

the  little  church  ii: 

boy. 

1000, 


Mr.     Barber    is 
Methodist  Church, 
Sunday   School  of 
Vale   Summit  when  a 
parents    left    here    in 


When  his 

for  Snow 
Hill,  Worcester  County.  Maryland 
they  did  so  counting  00  the  help  ol 
young  Barber  to  develop  the  farm  on 
the  Eastern  Shore,  Four  years  later. 
however,  when  the  young  man  lost  his 
sight,  the  family,  somewhat  discour- 
aged, decided  to  return  to  Frostburg 
and  live  among  their  old  friends. 

Miss  Ernestine  Wittig  has  been  one 
of  the  blind  man's  helpful  friends,  and 
she  will  be  glad  to  accept  work  for  him 
and  co-operate  with  persons  who  might 
wish  to  consult  Mr.  Barber  with  ref- 
erence to  chair  caning,  basket  wot!; 
and  beaded  work. 
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THURSDAY,   JUNE    28,    1923 


Had  Been  Blind  32  Years 

Andrew  J.  Goodwin,  a  Civil  War  veteran 
who  became  blind  thirty-two  years  a,go 
from  wounds  received  at  the  batue  of  Get- 
tysburg, died  yesterday  at  the  home  of  his 
sister-in-law,  .Mrs.  Elizabeth  Goodwin,  5 
Stephen  street,  Lynn.  Born  in  Lebanjn, 
N.  H.,  eighty-six  years  ago,  Mr.  Goodwin 
enlisted  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  in 
company  B,  19th  Massachusetts  regiment. 
Following  his  discharge  from  the  army  he 
became  a  resident  of  Lynn  and  was  one  of 
the  earliest  members  of  General  Lander 
post  5,  G.  A.  R.  He  is  survived  by  a 
nephew  and  a  niece. 


TOLEDO    (OHrQ)     MSWi^SS 
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WILL  SPEAK  HERE 


Blind  Author  To  Lecture 
To   Polish   Residents 

Dr.'.jjtelaine  Lipinska,  blind  au- 
thor, lecturer  and  medical  authority, 
arrived  in  Toledo  on  Thursday  to 
give  several  lectures  to  people  of  the 
jtwo  Polish  communities  here. 

Dr.  Lipinska  wrote  several  books, 
among  them.  "Women  Doctors  Thru 
the  Ages"  and  "Student  Polish  Life 
In  Foreign  Countries."  She  also 
wrote  and  published  several  essays, 
and  a  series  of  short  stories.  They 
have  been  published  in  French, 
Polish    and  English. 

Dr.  Lipinska.  has  been  blind  since 
was  19.  Most  of  her  mediaal 
and  professional  studies  and  all  of 
her  literary  work  was  done  while 
blind.  The  subject  of  the  lectures 
here  will  be  "Hygiene  of  Mind  and 
Nutrition." 

Lectures  are  to  be  delivered  at 
the  Polish  Falcons  Hall,  Lagrange 
and  Dexter  streets,  and  at  White 
Eagle  Hall,  Belmont  and  Junction 
avenues.  Time  for  the  meetings  has 
notJieen  set.  

TCt-ECO     :?>HtC\     Ft-Ar^ 
JUNE  30,  1323 


lACK  of  sight 

DECLARED  ASSET 
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Famed    Doctor    Says  She 

Has   Advantage  Over 

Those  With  Eyes. 


\t  That  the  blind  are  benefitted  rather 
than  handicapped  by  their  affliction 


\ 
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Is  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Melanie 
Lipinska  of  Poland,  world  famous 
authority  on  medicine  and  the  psy- 
chology of  blindness,  who  is  visiting' 
in  Toledo  with  Anthony  A.  Paryska, 
1063  West  "Woodruff  avenue.  Mr. 
Paryska  is  publisher  of  the  Amery- 
kan   Echo,    Polish   newspaper. 

Dr.  Lipinska  is  touring  this  coun- 
try as  a  delegate  from  many  Eu- 
ropean societies  for  the  cure  of 
blindness  and  the  care  of  the  blind 
She  has  been  totally  blind  since  she 
was  19. 

One  of  the  beet  examples  of  the 
truth  of  her  statements  is  herself. 
Dr.  Lipinska  has  degrees  from  many 
European  eductional  institutions,  is 
a  member  of  48  societies  of  inter- 
national repute,  is  a  prolific  writer 
of  authoritative  books  and  articles 
on  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  is 
known  to  every  blind  person  in 
Europe.  She  is  now  studying  and 
helping  to  correct  the  American 
method  of  teaching  and  caring  for 
the  blind. 

Educated  After  Sight  Loss. 

'  Dr.  Lipinska  declares  that  all  her 
mental  development  came  after  she 
became  sightless.  Normal  persons, 
she  says,  have  not  the  great  insight 
or  mental  power  of  the  blind,  for 
they  are  handicapped  by  the  distrac- 
tions of  vision. 

"Blindness  brings  a  certain  sense 
of  solitude  to  the  mind.  When  I 
think,  the  visible  things  of  life  are 
not  a  part  of  my  thinking  and  the 
concentration  is  profound.  Had  I 
not  been  blind,  I  would  not  have 
achieved  what  I  have  in  this  world. 

"Fear  is  the  greatest  handicap  to 
blind  people.  My  point  is  that  by 
overcoming  this  fear  they  can  and 
will  do  everything  that  a  normal 
person  does,  and  in  many  cases 
much   more." 

Dr.  Liplnska's  teachings  have 
brought  forth  rich  fruit  for  the  blind 
in  Europe.  She  has  spent  many 
hours  in  almost  every  institution  on 
the  continent  and  has  been  recog- 
nized as  a  benefactress  of  her  kind. 
Took  Up  Medicine. 

She  was  born  in  Poland  and  had 
an  ordinary  elementary  education. 
While  still  young  she  studied  medi- 
cine. She  had  always  experienced 
trouble  with  her  eyes  and  became 
totally  blind  at  19.  During  the 
changing  period,  she  said,  her 
studies  were  her  greatest  help,  for 
they  took  her  mind  from  the  pain 
In  her  eyes. 

Continuing  her  studies  later,  she 
attended  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
in  Paris  where  she  was  awarded  a 
prize  and  scholarship.  This  began 
her  educational  career  and  her  in- 
terest in  helpnig  the  blind  came 
after  she  had  studied  in  the  School 
of  Psychology  in  Paris.  During 
this  time  she  wrote  "The  History 
of  Women  in  Medicine,"  which  is  a 
monument    in    medical    circles. 

During  the  war  she  was  in  Eng- 
land and  was  unable  to  return  to 
her  native  land.  She  aided  soldiers 
blinded  in  battle  and  studied  the 
English  methods  in  medicine.  Her 
first  and,  as  yet,  only  book  written 
In  the  English  language  appeared  at 
that  time.  "Half  Life"  describes 
the  feelings  and  impressions  of  a 
blind   person. 
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Fasts  Forty  Days. 

Returning  after  the  war  to  Po- 
land, she  made  an  experiment  that 
startled  the  scientific  world.  She 
maintained  that  the  body  could  live 
without  food  or  water  indefniitely 
by  absorbing  moisture  from  the  air, 
by  baths,  compresses  and  in  other 
ways.  To  prove  her  statement  she 
fasted  40  days  and  went  without 
drink  at  the  same  time  for  30  days,  i 
She  said  that  it  left  her  weak  but 
with  no  ill  effects  usually  attributed 
to  long  fasting.  This  was  a  revela- 
toln  and  her  name  echoed  through 
the  medical  hallB  of  Europe. 

In  the  Fall  of  1922  she  attempted 
to  come  to  America  but  was  held 
up  for  a  month  by  authorities,  who 
Insisted  that  a  blind  person  could 
not  travel  across  the  water  alone. 
Scientific  men  drew  up  petitions  to 
obtain  her  passage  and  finally  she 
was  allowed  to   come  in  November. 

She  attended  the  convention  for 
the  prevention  of  blindness  in  New 
York  and  was  received  by  President 
Harding,  Ambassador  Jusserand  of 
France  and  distinguished  men  of 
her  own  country  while  in  Washing- 
ton. 

On  Speaking  Tour. 

In  her  journey  throughout  the 
country,  Dr.  Lipinska  is  lecturing 
before  blind  audiences  and  to  the 
people  of  her  native  land  on  the 
"Hygiene  of  Mind  and  Nutrition." 
She  will  talk  in  Toledo  Sunday  in 
Falcon's  hall,  Lagrange  and  Dexter 
■greets.  jp 


EAT  "CANNED  HEAT,"  MAY  DIE 

Winnipeg,  July  3 — Joseph  Johnson  today 
went  blind  and  Delia  Taylor,  David  Mow- 
att  and  Mabel  McLeod  were  taken  to  a 
hospital  in  a  serious  condition  from  eating 
"canned  heat"  for  its  alcoholic  kick.  Three 
persons  died  here  recently  from  the  same 
cause. 
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mony  of  the  Blind. 

Scriptural  Warrant  for  Recent  Ju- 
dicial Action. 


To  The  New  York  HeratJ:  "^toiaf 
Worcester  Judge  who  held  atr^n^grvl 
robber  for  trial  on  the  testimony  of  his 
blind  victim  undoubtedly  thought  he 
had  Scriptural  warrant  for  it.  To  my 
knowledge  the  first  recorded  case  of 
the  identification  of  persons  by  tho 
blind  through  the  touch  system  was  that 
of  Isaac,  as  recorded  in  Genesis  xxvii. 
There  we  read  that  Isaac  was  old  and 
his  eyes  were  dim,  so  that  he  could 
not  see : 

And    Robekah    took    goodly    raiment    of 
her    eldest    son    Esau,    which    were    wl1 
her    In    the*   house,    and    put    them    upon 
Jacob,    her   younger   son: 

And    she   put   the    skins   of   the   kids   of   | 
the  goats  upon  his   hands,   and  upon  the 
smooth  of  his  neck:    .    .     . 

And  he  came  unto  his  father,  and  said, 
My  father:  and  he  said.  Here  am  I; 
who    art   thou,    my    son? 

And  Jacob   said  unto  his   father,   I   am 
Esau,     thy    firstborn;     I    have    done    ac-   ' 
cording     as     thou     badest     me;     arise,     I 
pray   thee,    sit   and    eat    of   my    venison, 
that   thy  soul  may  bless  me.     .     .     . 

And  Isaac  said  unto  Jacob,  Come  near, 
I  pray  thee,  that  I  may  feel  thee,  my 
son,  whether  thou  be  my  very  eon  Esau 
or   not. 

And  Jacob  went  near  unto  Isaac  his 
father,  and  he  felt  him,  and;  said.  The 
voice  is  Jacob's  voice,  but  the  iiands  arc 
the   hands   of   Esau. 

And  lie  discerned  him  not,  because  his 
hands  were  hairy,  as  his  brother  Esau's 
hands;    so  he  blessed  him.     .     .     . 

And  his  father  Isaac  said  unto  him, 
Come  near  now,  and  kiss  me,  my  son. 

And  ho  came  near,  and  kissed  him ; 
and  he  smelled  the  smell  of  his  raiment, 
and  blessed  him,  and  said,  See,  the 
smell  of  my  son  Is  as  the  smell  cf  a  field 
which  the  Lord  hath  blessed.    .    ,    . 

And  in   Ecclesiastes  i.,   9,   Solomon   is 
recorded    as    having    exclaimed :    "And 
there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun." 
Prank  Deepmeyer. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  July  3. 
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The  Blindness  Peril 

By  H.  Aadington  Bruce. 
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For  some  months  she  had  been  com- 
plaining of  increasing  difficulty  in 
vision.     At  times,   she  said,   everything 

seemed  smoky,  and  the  print  of  news- 
papers became  almost  impossible  to 
'  read.  But,  thougn  warned  by  friends, 
::he  tor  one  reason  and  another  post- 
poned   visiting   a.; '  oculist. 

"All     T    need,"    she    insisted,      'is     a 

stronger  pair  of  glasses,  and  I'll  go  tc 

i   £i  1    one  beforj  long." 

.  even  whan  her 

sight  became  so  poor  that  she  almost 

reading.      Finally    a 

matters    into    her    own 

hands,    made    an    appointment    for    her 

with    an   eminent    eye    specialist, 

The   latter   said    little    to    the    ncgli- 

woman    beyond     remarking    that 

i  great    |  had   not  come 

to    him    sooner,    and    that    she    would 

have  to  enter  a  hospital  for  treatment. 

To  the  friend  he   said: 

1  she  has'  waited  so  long 
I  can  do  little  for  her.  She  is  suffer- 
ing not  only  from  cataract  hut  from 
glaucoma.  The  cataract  can  be  taken 
of  readily  enough,  but  the  glau- 
coma is  another  matter.  It  has  pro- 
sed so  far  that  the  optic  nerve 
is  damaged,  ajid  whether  her  sight  can 
be    saved    is    problematic." 

That  was  six  months  ago.  In  the 
interval  several  operations  have  been 
performed  and  the  outcome  still  is  in 
doubt,  the  glaucoma  stubbornly  re- 
ing  after  each  operation.  The 
st  still  holds  out  some  hope  that 
total  blindness  may  be  averted,  but 
laments  the  unnecessary  delay  that 
has  complicated  his  task  and  increas- 
ed  his   patient's   peril. 

And,  unhappily,  many,  many  people 
(similarly  delay  when  eye  symptoms 
J  begin  to  trouble  them.  If- these  symp- 
toms indicate  nothing  more  serious 
than  eyestrain,  the  delay  may  be  of 
comparatively  slight  consequence.  Not 
so  if  they  are  indicative  of  definite 
[disease    of    the    < 

Then  delay  of  only  a  few  weeks  may 

in    a    blindness    which    would    have 

n   prevented   had   action    been   taken 

at  an  earlier  day.     in  other  words,  the 

cause    of   blindness   in   such   cases 

is   neKligence. 

There  are   other  ways,   too,  in  which 

gence     operates     to     cause     blind- 

.    and    operates    so   frequently   that 

it   may    fairly    be    accounted    the    chief 

cause    of    blindness    today. 

People    are    negligent    not    merely    in 

to    consult       eye       specialists 

ision     troubles    them,     but    in 

ng   to    take   common    sense    precau- 

ainst   eye    disease.     It    is    well 

known,    tor    example,    that    eye    infec- 

9  may   result   fivom   drying  the  face 

with    unclean    towels    and    towels    used 

other    persons.       Yet    innumerable 

mi     this     risk,    as 

though    deeming   it   no  risk   at   all. 

Innumerable    oilier    people,    engaged 

in     occupations     involving    danger     of 

accidents  to  the  leglect   to  wear 

protective   goggles,   even   when    inform- 

f  the  importance  of  guarding  their 

flying  bits 
.   etc.     And  ice    is   fur* 

:  tide  does 
into    1"  v    workers    are 

with    a    band- 
may   cause 
ion. 


For  even  slight  eye  accidents,  the 
rule  of  safety  is.  go  at  once  to  a  phy- 
sician who  is  an  expert  in  the  care 
of  the  eye.".  Above  all,  go  promptly 
to  such  physician  if  any  evident  trou- 
ble of  vision  develops,  however  slight 
it-  may    seem. 
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For  the  Blind 


Here  is  a  method  of  writing  for  the 
blind.  It  requires  no  apparatus  other 
than  a  letterpad  and  a  soft  pencil.  Lay 
the  pad  on  a  table,  the  loose  ends  of 
the  leaves  at  the  top.  Place  the  Index 
finger  of  the  left  hand  on  the  top  edge 
of  the  pad.  Begin  writing  close  to  this 
top  edge,  moving  the  index  finger  along 
the  edge  as  the  pencil  writes,  and  keep- 
ing the  pencil  close  to  the  finger  all 
the  time.  The  finger  and  the  pencil 
must  move  together  so  that  the  writer 
can  know  when  a  word  is  finished  or 
the  end  of  a  line  reached.  When  the 
first  line  is  written  fold  the  edge  of 
the  paper  down  over  the  writing  about 
an  Inch  and  use  this  edge  as  a  guide 
to  the  next  line  of  writing.  Continue 
folding  the  paper  in  this  way  over 
each  line  of  writing.  Fold  it  as  evenly 
as  possible  and  crease  It  flat  so  as  to 
form  a  good  guide  for  the  next  line. 
Do  not  dot  l's  or  cross  t's;  the  sense 
will  be  clear  without.  At  the  lower 
righthand  corner  write  the  number  of 
the  page.  With  this  simple  plan  a 
blind  woman  has  no  difficulty  in  writ- 
ing her  first  letter.  As  she  had  been 
supplied'  with  stamped  envelopes  di- 
rected to  her  correspondent  she  had 
the  pleasure  of  writing  and  sealing 
a.  private  letter. 
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:d  by  lye         ^* 

_i.CENTEJR.  —  While  bending 
'over  a  soap  kettle.  Mrs.  B.  Tomer-, 
lin  dropped  a  cake,  causing  lye  to 
fly  into  her  eyes  and  producing 
total  blinjljye^s  for  several  days, 
with  probable  permanent  impair- 
ment of  vision. 
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MATES  IN  DARKNESS  FOR  50  YEARS 


LONG  MARRIED, 

BUT  NEVER  SAW 

EACH  OTHER 

Aged  Lorain  Couple,  Tho  Blind, 
Would  Not  Change  Places 
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By  JOHN  WHARTON 

LORAIN,  O.,  July  21— Thru  the  50 
years  of  their  married  life,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.   T.   J.    McCullan   never 
have    seen    each    other.      Thev    are 
Mind- 

#       #       * 

THE   house   is   quiet.     Then   there 
is  a  footfall  on  the  stair.     Mrs. 
McCullan's  alert  ears  hear. 
"Tom,"    she    says,    "you    will   find 
me  in  the  dining  room." 


And  how  does  she  know  that  it  is 
Tom,  her  husband,  who  approaches? 

I  said  that  she  was  blind.  And 
the  blind  know.  I  cannot  tell  you 
why  nature  takes  care  of  its  own— 
or  how.  I  only  know  that  it  is  true. 
Attention,  while  the  blind  woman 
speaks: 

"In  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
my  sight,  God  has  sharpened  my 
other  senses.  The  touch  of  my  Anger 
tells  me,  for  Instance,  when  a  pie  is 
ready  to  be  removed  from  the  oven." 

*  #       * 

MRS.  PHILOMEN  M'CULLAN  was 
born  in    Syracuse,   N.   Y.      She 
is  67.     She  became  totally  blind 
when  she  was  a  girl.     Her  husband 
is  73.    He  was  born  blind. 

It  was  at  a  school  for  the  blind  at 
Batavia,  O.,  that  Philomen  met  Tom. 
There  were  no  soft  romantic  moons 
for  them.  But  into  the  darkness  of 
their  lives  ;there  crept  a  new  light 
that  has  shone  on  thru  the  years. 
In  tRat  day  it  revealed  to  Tom  that 
Philomen  was  beautiful,  tho  beauty 
he  has  not  seen. 

I  would  not  tell  you,  if  I  could,  the 
story  of  their  wooing.  There  are 
sacred  grounds  upon  which  I  do  not 
tread.  But  three  who  were  blind 
met  together— Tom  and  Philomen 
and  Love. 

#  #       * 


M'CULLAN  is  a  well  educated  man 
and  speaks  with  the  dic- 
tion and  vocabulary  of  a  schol- 
ar. He  is  a  graduate  of  a  New  York 
school  for  the  blind  and  of  the  school 
at  Batavia. 

Well  grounded  in  literature  and 
music,  they  were  married  at  Am- 
sterdam, N.  Y.,  soon  after  leaving 
school.  They  own  their  own  home 
and  an  adjoining  residence. 

They  have  supported  themselves 
by  concert  tours,  traveling  over  most 
of   the   United   States. 

They  came  to  Lorain  in  1885.  Be- 
fore that,  they  lived  for  two  years 
in  Cleveland  where  Mrs.  McCullan 
has  a  brother,  Rev.  Alonzo  May- 
you. 

For  a  time  McCullan  was  the  or- 
ganist at  St.  Mary's  Church  here. 
In  1913,  however,  he  fell  and  sprained 
his  wrist  and  it  has  been  impossible 
for  him  to  play  anything  but  the 
violin  since  then. 

They  have  had  four  children,  only 
one  of  whom,  a  daughter,  is  living. 
Mrs.  McCullan's  kitchen  is  im- 
maculate. Each  article  has  Its  place 
where  she  can  reach  it  without  hesi- 
tation. She  is  a  mystery  to  the  house- 
wives  of  her   neighborhood. 

But  Mrs.  McCullan  does  all  of  her 
own    housework.     And   it  would   be 
hard  to  find  one  who  does  it  better. 
#      #.     • 
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THE  M'CULLANS  are  keenly  inter- 
estec"  in  radio.     Thru  It  they  see 
emancipation  for  the  blind.     It 
i  supplies  them  with  news,  with  mu- 
sic,   with   lectures.      The   McCullans 
fare   hoping:  for   the   day  when  they 
can  have  a  larger  and  better  radio 
set.      I    hope    Santa    Claus    has    the 
hives  and  is  paralyzed  in  both  arms 
until  he  looks  after  that. 

#  #       # 

r3RB  is  one  great  difference  be- 
tween this  ag-ed  pair. 
When  Mrs.  MteCullan  dreams, 
she  says,  she  sees  the  things  she 
"dreams  about.  When  her  husband 
dreams,  he  still  Is  blind.  For  Mrs. 
McCullan  has  seen  things,  but  to 
her  husband,  the  world  always  has 
been  dai-k. 

I  wonder,  then,  what  It  Is  like  to 
be  blind.  How  can  the  mind  of  the 
blind  picture  a  thing  it  never  has 
seen?     Think  that  ovef! 

#  •       # 
TE  still  are  sweethearts,"' says 

Mrs.  McCullan.  "In  spite  of 
everything,  we  have  lived 
happily  together.  I  would  not  trade 
my  life  for  those  of  many  who  have 
their   Bight." 

Then  when  the  three  met  for 
their  tryst — Tom  and  Philomen  and 
Love — Love  was  not  so  blind  after 
all.  For  when  Love  conquered  the 
hearts  of  this  nof  aging  pair,  he 
looked  down  the  years  along  a  path- 
way on  which  a  wondrous  light  still 
shines.  m  i  m  minr  ■- 

CLIPPING    FROM 

NEW  YORK  TIMES 
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Plan  University  Chair 

For  Blind  French  Painter 


OX  returning  from  a  lecture  tour  in 
America  Julien  Lemordant,  the 
painter,  received  the  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  at  the  request  of  the 
Minister  of  Fine  Arts,  who  is  being  im- 
portuned to  found  a  chair  for  him  at  the 
University  of  Paris.  Lemordant,  who  on- 
Joyed  a  high  reputation  as  a  painter, 
returned  from  the  World  War  blind. 
His  friends  discovered  that  h-3  had  ora- 
torical gifts  of  no  mean  order  and,  com- 
bining with  them  his  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  art,  he  began  lecturing.  Sug- 
gestions have  i>3en  made  to  the  ministry 
for  a  chair  of  esthetics  or  moral  philos- 
ophy so  that  a  hero  of  France,  who 
sacrificed  both  his  art  and  his  eyes, 
may  become  a  teacher  to  artistic  France 
with  the  mandate  of  official  approval 
and  support. 


Blind,  They  "See"  Obstacles 

Two  Girls  in  Institution  Can  Tell  Colors  by  Smell  and 

Make  Dresses. 


f^AN  you  tell  tne  color  of  a  dreas,  a  suit  of  clothes,  or  a  ribbon  by  the 
smell  alone? 

Can  you,  even  though  you/use  a  typewriter,  operate  the  machine  with- 
out referring  to  It  with  an  occasional  glance? 

Can  you,  if  you  happen  to  bajB^nyoman,  cut  out  a  dress,  baste  it  and 


finish  It,  without  once 


four  eyes? 


f  Can  you,  even  though  you're  per- 
fectly familiar  with  your  home,  make 
your  way  around  safely,  surely  and 
fairly     swiftly,     blindfolded?      And     if 

you  can  do  this  last,  can  you,  if  some- 
one places  in  your  path  an  obstacle  or 
something  not  ordinarily  in  that 
place,  avoid  it  by  some  indefinite 
"sixth   sense"? 

.  All  these  things  and  many  more 
equally  as  remarkable  are  performed 
day  in  and  day  out  by  two  girls,  in- 
mates of  a  school  for  the  Jjlind  just 
up  the  Hudson.  Both  girls,  born  nor- 
mal, lost  their  sight  in  early  child- 
hood, through  meningitis — Rose,  when 
she  was  five  and  Emma  when  four. 
The  former  is  now  sixteen  and  the 
other  twelve.^ 

•     •     • 

TT7HEN  the  girls  entered  the  Insti- 
W  tutlon  they  lost,  before  their 
course  of  instruction  started,  what 
little  knowledge  they  had  gained  in 
their  apartment  house  lives  prior  to 
their  illness.  In  other  words,  they 
started  in  the  mental  status  of  in- 
fants. 

"Patience,"  said  one  of  their  two 
instructors,  "is  the  keynote  for  the 
whole  thing.  "Without  it  you  can 
make  no  progress,  and  it's  needed, 
not  only  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
but  on  that  of  the  pupil  as  well. 

"Many  times,  I  admit,  the  teacher 
becomes  somewhat  discouraged.  It 
seems  such  a  hopeless  task,  but  al- 
ways   providentially,    one    surprises    a 


look  of  pathetic  eagnerness  or  happi- 
ness on  the  face  of  a  pupil  who  has 
mastered  some  lesson.  That  gives  you 
fresh  courage  to  continue." 

The  girls  now  read,  using  the  Braille 
system,  write,  in  longhand  and  on  a 
typewriter  and  enjoy  many  of  the 
pleasures  available  to  those  who  have 
their   sight. 

•     •     • 

THEY  make  their  way  around  the 
school  easily  and  if  something  un- 
usual happens  to  be  in  their  path  some 
uncanny  warning  leads  them  to  pro- 
ceed cautiously  until  they  have  dis- 
covered the  nature  of  the  obstacle. 

This  unexplained  warning  is  not 
continually  manifest  and  sometimes 
one  of  the  girls  will  stumble  and  fall 
over  something  which  is  out  of  place. 
But  for  the  most  part,  if  they  are 
walking  unhurriedly,  they  successfully 
avoid  strange  objects. 

The  only  possible  explanation  of 
this  instinct,  according  to  their'  teach- 
ers, is  that  each  girl  has  a  highly 
developed  sense  of  smell  and  each  is 
highly  sensitive  to  air  currents. 

"They  can  tell  their  various  articles 
of  clothing  by  smell  alone,"  said  a 
teacher,  "and  perhaps  this  aids  them 
In  walking  about.  Then,  too,  anything 
large  in  heir  path  is  liable  to  make 
some  change  in  the  air  currents  which 
are  always  present,  and  both  girls 
have  developed  remarkable  skill  in 
detecting   these    changes." 

Only  the  beautiful  panorama  before, 
them  is  lost  to  these  girls. 
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ure  Reported 
For  Blind  Girl 

ey  Meet 


e  in  the  Southside 
little  girl,  looked 
the    objects    of    a 


In  a  little 
Saturday 
ivond'erinlWTf  ov 
strange    world. 

Until  Saturday  little  Muriel  Weir, 
8,  had  been  almost  totally  blind  and 
the  power  of  faith  healed  her,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Nellie  Weir,  276  South  Hum- 
phries street.  One  eye 'was  totally 
blind  and  the  other  almost  so.  they 
said. 

Doctors  had  given  the  child  up  to 
live  in  darkness,  "but  Christ  brought 
light  into  her  life  at  the  Raymond  T. 
Richey  revival  in  the  auditorium  Sat- 
urday," her  mother  told  reporters. 
150  Children  Healed. 

Little  Muriel  was  one  of  150  chil- 
dren, who,  according  to  their  testi- 
mony and  that  of  Iheir  mothers,  were 
healed  at  the  special  children's  serv- 
ice that  featured  the  Richey  revival 
in  the  auditorium  Saturday.  In 
addition  100  children  knelt  at  the 
altar  and  pledged  their  lives  to 
Christ. 

The  children's  service  was  perhaps 
the  most  spectacular  meeting  held 
by  th,>  evangelist  in  Atlanta.  Mothers 
with  babies  whose  smiles  belied  their 
distorted  limbs,  and  with  children  on 
crutches  and  cots,  crowded  before  the 
evangelist. 

Barton  Pittman.  9.  511  College 
Park,  came  on  crutches,  on  which1 
he  has  always  walked,  according  to 
kis  father,  and  departed  from  the 
platform  without  them.  D.  C.  Spinks, 
12,  8  Bass  avenue,  also  left  his 
crutches  behind  him  when  he  came 
from  the  evangelist 

For  two  hours  Rev.  Richey  devoted 
his  prayers  to  the  healing  of  afflicted 
children.  Mothers,  some  of  them  who 
had  fasted  for  a  day  or  more  to 
strengthen  their  faith,  prayed  with 
him,  and  workers  .-^nd  listeners  filled] 
the  Auditorium  with  shouts  of  "Praise 
the  Lord,"  and  "Glory  to  God"  as, 
some  child  stopped  on  the  platform 
wiih  crutches  and  came  off  without 
them. 

Testimonies   Given. 

The  Saturady  evening  meeting  was 
largely  devoted  to  testimonies  of  those 
who  claimed  healing  during  the  past 
three  weeks  of  the  revival.  Several 
score  persons  arose  and  testified  that 
they  had  been  healed  of  various  dis- 
cuses by  the  power  of  faith.  Many 
of  them  pointed  to  the  pile  of  crutches 
in  front  of  the  stage  and  declared 
that  the  ones  they  hac-.  once  used  lay 
there   in   permanent   discard. 

M.  L.  Thrower,  prominent  Atlanta 
realtor,  declared  that  this  meeting 
was  one  of  the  finest  Atlanta  had 
ever  known.  "I  believe  in  it  and  in 
the  power  of  faith  to  heal  from  the 
l>ottom  of  my  heart,"  he  declared, 
"and  I  wish  to  give  it  my  public 
endorsement. 

"It  is  God's  meeting,  not  Richey's 
meeting.  I  don't  understand  it,  but' 
there  are  many  things  I  believe  in 
I  do  not  understand.  And  those  in 
Atlanta  who  have  not  come  here  and 
seen  hundreds  healed  and  hundreds 
more  saved  have  missed  one  of  the 
most  inspiring  sights  ths.t  will  prob- 
ably ever  occur  in  their  lives." 


Rev.  G.  L.  Hickman,  pastor  of  the 
Oaks  Grove  M.  E.  church,  announced 
that  he  was  going  to  begin  a  faith 
healing  revival  among  his  flock.  Ha 
said  that  he"  had  seen  Richey's  work, 
and  the  healing  of  a  friend  at  the 
meeting,  and  that  he  was  be  tinning 
faith  healing  himself.  He  as  terted 
(hat  on  Saturday  afternoon  he  had 
prayed  with  a  six-year-old  boy,  Her- 
bert Bolton,  8  Hampton  street,  who 
had  never  walked,  and  that  after  the 
prayers  the  child  had  arisen  from 
his  cot  and  walked  around  the  room. 

The  Atlanta  camp  of  Gideons  Sat- 
urday passed  resolutions  indorsing 
the  Richey  revival  and  faith  healing 
at  a  luncheon  given  in  honor  of  Rev. 
Richey  and  party.  W.  L.  Herdin 
is  president  of  the  camp. 

The  revival  will  continue  through- 
out this  week.  There  will  be  two 
meetings  Sunday,  one  at  2  o'clock 
and  another  at  7 :45  o'clock^ in  the 
evening. 
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Blind  and  Deaf, 
Mdn  Returns 

Hqme  But  Finds 
No  Relatives 

Destttute  Traveler  Longed  to 
Return  to  Native  State  Where 
He  Could  Locate  Friends  and 

Help,  but  Happiness  of 
Arriving  in  Ohio  Is  Dimmed 
by  Unexpected  News. 

Blind  because  a  Fourth  of  July 
roman  candle  exploded  in  his  hands 
v.iien  he  Was  12  years  old,  deaf  he- 
cause  of  prolonged  toil  in  the  gold 
mines  of  Alaska,  and  destitute  be- 
cause he  had  no  means  of  earning  a 
livelihood,  George  Morton,  whose 
bovhood  home  was  near  Hamilton, 
arrived  in  Columbus  recently  from 
California. 

He  longed  to  be  back  once  more 
where  thoughtful  hands  and  loving 
friends  would  make  possible  a  life  in 
a  dark  and  soundless  world.  But  his 
plans,  made  during  long  winters  in 
Alaska,  and  the  expectations  which 
had  mounted  almost  to  ecstacy  dur- 
ing his  flshboat  trip  down  the  coast 
to  California,  were  dashed  to  nothing 
when,  upon  arriving  in  his  native 
state,  he  learned  that  all  but  one  of 
his  family  had  died  during  his 
absence. 

The  one  remaining  member  is  a 
sister,  but  Morton  does  not  know 
her  name  nor  present  address — she 
has  married  and  moved  away  from 
the  home  town  since  he  has  had  word 
from  home. 

OPERATION  PERFORMED. 
Morton  was  taken  into  custody  by 
the  Travelers'  Aid  and  sent  to  the 
state  school  for  the  deaf  for  exami- 
nation. An  operation  on  his  eyes, 
with  the  hope  of  restoring  a  portion 
of  his  vision,  was  arranged  for  at 
St.  Francis'  hospital,  but  the  surgeon 
who  operated  gives  but  little  hope  of 
bettering  his  condition. 


Now,  this  man,  without  sight,  hear- 
ing, family,  relatives,  or  means  of 
support,  who  is  being  cared  for  by 
the  school  for  deaf  children  and  the 
Family  Service  Bureau,  is  hoping 
against  odds  that  he  may  somehow 
be  able  to  learn  some  trade  or  voca- 
tion which  will  make  him  self-sup- 
porting and,   to  some  degree,   happy. 

Superintendent  John  W.  Jones  of 
the  state  institution,  however  ,  has 
not  yet  determined  just  how  Morton 
can  be  assisted  in  his  determination 
to  make  himself  self-dependent.  The 
superintendent  does  not  have  author- 
ity to  accept  him  in  his  school  for 
deaf  children,  and  the  state  institu- 
tion for  the  blind  does  not  have  fa- 
cilities for  caring  for  those  who  are 
deaf,   he  explained. 

EVIDENTLY   EDUCATED. 

Lying  in  his  bed  in  St.  Francis' 
hospital,  Morton,  whose  speech  is 
that  of  an  educated  man,  has  but  a 
sole  contact  with  the  voice  of  the 
world.  This  lone  means  of  "hearing" 
is  the  placing  of  his  hands  over  those 
of  one  who  spells  with  his  fingers,  in 
the    languagft    of    the    deaf,    w-bat    he 
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Blind  Since  Birth,  Sight  Is 
Restored, 
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Eight-y^ar-old  Lillian  Paloh,  of 
Indiapalopils,  Ind.,  blind  since  her 
birth,  has  had  her  sight  restored 
by  a  delicate  operation,  performed 
by  Dr.  Joel  Whitacre.  Four  years 
after  her  birth  she  was  abandoned 
by  her  parents.  Her  pitable  case 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  Dr. 
Whitacre,  who  charitably  removed 
the  cataracts  from  her  eyes,  giving 
her  sight. 
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BLIND    MADE    TO    SEE 
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Struggled  for  Years   Before 
He  Reached  Goal. 
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Eight-year-old  Lillian  Palen,  of 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  blind  since  her 
birth,  has  had. her  sight  restored  by 
a  delicate  operation  performed  by 
Dr.  Joel  Whitacre.  Four  years  after 
birth  she  was  abandoned  by  her 
parents.  Her  pitiable  case  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Dr. 
Whitacre,  who  charitably  removed 
the  cataracts  from  her  eyes,  giving 
her  6igJU.^ 


Bakersfleld,  Aug.  11.— With  the  In- 
corporation in  Mountain  View  this 
week  of  a  $250,000  company  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  cereal  food,  an- 
other chapter  is  written  in  the  life 
story  of  Charles  N.  Miller  of  Bakers- 
field,  nationally  known  as  a  cour- 
ageous leader  of  the  blind  and  at  one 
time  editor  of  the  National  Christian 
Advocate,  a  publication  by  and  for 
men  and  women  afflicted  by  the  loss 
of  sight. 

Charles  Miller's  life   has  been   for 
the  last  35  years  a  constant  struggle 
against   vicissitudes.    As    a    boy    he 
lived  upon  a  ranch  in  Eastern  Kern 
and  it  was  there,  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago,  that  he  lost  hi* 
6ight.  When  his  family  moved  to  De- 
lano,   he    entered    a   college    for   th< 
blind,  earning  his  way  by  book  can 
vassing  and   selling   school   supplies 
On  completing  his  education  he  cam 
to    Bakersfield   to    act   as   pastor    o 
the   Seventh   Day  Adventist  Churcr 
but  his   affliction  made    it    difficul 
to  fill  this  position.  So  he  went  Eas 
to  become  editor  of  the  national  pub 
lication   for   the   blind,    returning   t 
the  Pacific  Coast  a  few  years  later  i 
the   capacity   of   field   representativ 
of  the  journal.     Three  years  ago  h 
came    to    Bakersfield    and    opened 
little     grocery    store    on    the    ncree 
porch  of  his  home. 


CLIPPING   FROM 

NEWVORK   TRIBUNE 
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FIFTEEN  Bl  Ud»«irr"V-  YORK  YOUNGSTERS,  selected  from  various  institutions  through  the  Board 
of  Education,  pictured  leaving  yesterday  from  Broadway  and  Sixty-sixth  Street  in  autos  donated  by 
Frank  E.  Campbell  for  a  day's  outing  at  the  Rye  Country  Club,  at  Rye,  N.  Y.,  as  guests  of  the  Uptown 
Lions  Club.    The  children  swam  in  a  shallow  pool  and  "inspected"  the  club  grounds  by  touch.     Later  they 


enjoyed  a  shore  dinner  and  dance. 
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Mrs.  Amy  Slavin  Matheson  (right  blind  and  partly  deaf,  and 
her  10-year-old  daughter,  Amy,  youngest  of  four  children  whom 
she  has  never  seen. 

Blind  Mother  Says  She  Sees 
Children^Through  the  Eyes 

of  a  Mother's  Love 

Does     Many    Things 

That    Would    Make 

Others  Complain. 


New  York,  Aug.  10. — A  mother 
er  who  has  never  seen  her  chil- 
dren or  her  husband  says: 

"I  am  blind,  but  I  'sec'  without 
eyes.  People  do  not  know  how  to 
use  their  eyes  so  many  do  not 
see   mentally." 

Mrs.  Slavin  Matheson  is  not 
miserable.  She  is  happy.  She 
says  so,  and  she  shows  you  her 
family  to  prove  it — a  husband,  a 
daughter  and  three  sons.  These 
are   the   things   she    does: 

Keeps  house  without  a  maid. 

Goes  to  market,  selecting  the' 
food   she   buys. 

Cooks  the  family  meals  and 
bakes  cakes. 


Makes  her  daughter's  dress  on  a1 
sewing    machine. 

Mrs.  Matheson  was  stricken 
blind  when  she  was  18.  Daugh- 
ter of  a  veteran  showman,  she  had 
Played  "Little  Eva"  when  she  was 
six.  In  a  West  44th  street  board- 1 
ing  house  she  met  John  Matheson, 
an  electrician,  and  married  him. 

"Although  I  never  saw  him," 
she  says,  "I  knew  he  was  the  right 
rnan  because  I  knew  his  habits — 
and  the  hours  he   kept. 

She  had  dreamed  of  a  stage  ca 
reer.      When    blindness    came,    se- 
quel   to    an    illess,    she    determined 
to  make  good  at  something  else — 
homemaking. 

"Billy,  my  eldest  son,  is  20  now," 
she  said.  "When  he  was  a  baby  I 
was  afraid  that  I  couldn't  bring 
him  up  right.  But  instinct  served 
instead  of  eyes.  I  could  literally 
see  him." 

Footsteps  identify  her  children 
does  not  have  to  see  them.  Even 
though  partly  deaf,  she  knows 
them  instantly.  Bully,  she  says, 
comes  in  with  a  long  quick  step. 
She    knows    Ray,    her    second    son, 


by  his  slow  and  quiet  walk.  How- 
ard, 17,  fairly  trots  along.  She 
says,  while  Amy  comes  with  a  soft, 
gliding  movement  like  dance  steps. 

A  maid?  Not  to  help  Mother 
Matheson  keep  house.  She  had 
one — once. 

"It  was  when  Billy  was  a  baby," 
she  laughed.  "The  deceitful  girl 
would  tell  me  she  had  changed 
baby's  dress  and  think  I  wouldn't 
know  the  difference!  Indeed,  I  did 
— by  the  touch  of  it.  Then  in 
washing  the  windows,  she'd  only 
wash  on  eside.  Just  as  if  I  didn't 
know. 

"Mental  sight,  I  sometimes 
think,  is  more  accurate  than  phy- 
sical sight. 

"Friends  often  try  to  describe 
something  to  me,  and  they  stum- 
ble and  halt  and  fail — because  they 
have  looked  at  something  but  they 
have  not  seen  it." 

Marketing  has  no  terrors  for 
this  remarkable  blind  woman.  She 
picks  a  good  cantaloupe  by  its 
weight  and  odor,  an  ear  of  corn 
by  pinching  the  grain  to  find  the 
juiciest.  Good  lettuce,  she  says, 
should  be  dry  and  crisp  and  not 
have  a  slimy  feel. 

The  Matheson  children  say  their 
mother  is  the  world's  best  cook. 
She  has  such  original  recipes  as 
these: 

Goulash  a  la  Matheson:  Take  a 
flanked  steak,  slice  in  three  or  four 
pieces,  then  brown  it  in  drippings; 
and  tomatoes,  carrots  and  a  pinch 
of  cloves;  serve  on  macaroni. 

Matheson  fruit  layer  cake:  Make 
ordinary  sponge  or  layer  cake  in 
three  layers;  spread  between  a 
concoction  of  raisins  which  have 
been  "simmered  down"  in  water, 
butter,  sugar  syrup  and  cinnamon 
with  the  white  of  an  egg  added 
afterwards. 

Amy  is  Mrs.  Matheson's  favorite 
reader.  And  she  reciprocates  by 
making  dresses  for  Amy,  now  16, 
who  is  to  enter  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  ballet.  And  her  own  clothes 
too.  She  runs  an  old-fashione< 
sewing  machine. 

"Keeping  house  and  raising  i 
family  isn't  hard  work,"  says  Mrs 
Matheson.  "I  know  it  so  well  now 
I  don't  have  to  see!  Years  ag: 
I  upset  everything  when  I  swep 
the  carpet.  Now  I'm  sure  I'n 
grace    itself   with    a   broom." 
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Praise   Shouted 
By  Two  Claiming 


res 


A  mHidf  wb>/  has  tasted  of  life's 
bitterest  Vlregs  and  a  ■well-dressed 
woman  joined  hands  last  night  in  the 
praise  of  a  common  Christ  who,  ac- 
cording to  their  testimony,  healed 
both  of  blindness  at  the  Raymond  T. 
Richey  revival  in  the  Auditorium. 

The  man  was  Rev.  Andrew  Jen- 
kins, known  as  the  "blind  newsboy 
evangelist,"  and  a  picturesque  figure 
in  Atlanta  street  life,  who  lives  at 
110  Neal  Street.  Blindness,  he  said, 
had    blighted    his    life    since    he    was 


tb 


Itlirec  weeks  old.  He  grew  up  on  the 
'streets,  he  sells  newspapers  to  earn 
oily  bread,  and  he  preaches  and 
sin^s  to  the  crowds  that  collect  in 
front  of   (he  city   hall. 

The  woman  was  Mrs.  M.  A.  Ros- 
ier. '.MS  East  Fair  street,  who.  ac- 
cording to  her  statement,  had  lived 
in  darkness  for  the  past  seven  years. 
Accompanied  by  her  granddaughter, 
Mrs.  E.  O.  Falkner,  7  Lucile  avenue. 
she  came  to  the  revival  Thursday 
even  i  n  g. 

Both  came  for  Evangelist  Riohey 
to  pray  for  them,  the  man  in  clothes 
that  were  ragged  and  frayed  with 
age.  the  matron  in  silk  with  a  bro- 
cade of  silver.  Both  testified  that 
they  were  healed. 

"Oh.  I  see  my  granddaughter,"  cried 
the  matron,  as  she  shouted  "praise 
the  Lord."  "And  how  she  has  chang- 
ed. She  was  just  a  little  girl  when 
I  saw  her  last." 

Song  of  Praise. 

"I    am    healed,"    cried   the   newsboy 

evangelist,    as    he   sang    a    song    com- 

I    by    himself    about    the    Richer 

al,    ilie    refrain    of      which      ran, 

be  some  didn't  get  their  blessing, 

bin    .1    got.   mine,   I   got  mine,   and   it 

sure    is    fine." 

A   crowd     of     G..")00     persons     that 
packed  the  Auditorium  heard  the  testi- 
mony of  the  two  and  cheers  and-shouts 
of    "Praise    God!"    resounded    to    the 
1  rafters  of  the  hall. 

More  than  13.000  persons  attended 
the  three  meetings  of  the  Richey 
revival  Thursday,  354  professed  Christ 
and  about  the  same  number  testified 
to  their  healing.  Two  hundred  per- 
sons were  turned  away  from  the  Audi' 
torium  Thursday  evening  and  600 
crowded  into  an  overflow  meeting  in 
hall,  where  51  conversions  fea- 
tured the  service. 

Six  persons  who  were  brought  to 
the  morning  service  of  Thursday  on 
cots  by  ambulances  arose  from  their 
beds  and  announced  that  the  power 
of  faith  had  healed  them.  About 
a  dozen  abandoned  their  wheelchairs 
and  walked  and  about  fifteen  pairs 
of  crutches  were  discarded  at  the  meet- 
ing. 

100  Cures  Claimed. 

The  afternoon  service  was  featured 
by  about  100  cures  claimed.  During 
the  evening  meeting  "Dad"  Richey, 
father  of  the  evangelist,  preached  on 
"The  Second  Coming  of  Christ." 
which  he  declared  was  near  at  hand. 

A  morning  meeting  will  be  held  Fri- 
day, the  revival  committee  decided 
Thursday,  because  of  the  vast  number 
of  sick  and  afflicted  who  have  already 
made  application  for  prayer  and  treat- 
ment. There  will  be  no  afternoon 
meeting,  however,  on  account  of  the 
Harding  memorial  service,  but  the 
regular  evening  service  will  be  held 
ai  scheduled. 


TRENTON    (N.   J.)    GAZETTE 
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Invent 


or 

GusfSTf  Dalen,   inventor  of  the'autl 
atic    ligh*    buoys    and    beacons,    was 
ade   totally    blind    during    one   of   his 
iriy  experiments. 


Hind  Boy  Tenor  to 

Give  Recital  To-day 
At  Mrs.  Rea's  yilla 

lea  Will  Follow  Concert 
at  Southampton  Home, 
With  Prominent  Members 
of  Colony  as  Patronesses 

Special  Dispatch  to  Th«  Tribune 
SOUTHAMPTON,  L.  I.,  Aug.  15.— The 
principal  event  here  to-morrow  will  he 
a  concert  at  the  summer  home  of  Mrs. 
Henry  R.  Rea  for  the  benefit  of  the 
blind  boy  tenor,  Boyd  Kimball  Pan- 
chatte,  which  has  been  arranged  by 
Mrs.  George  Barton  French,  Mrs.  Rea 
and  Mrs.  Van  Ingen.  Mrs.  French  will 
accompany  him.  Following  the  concert 
Mrs.,  Rea  will  give  a  tea.  Among  the 
patronesses  are  Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Snow, 
Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Claflin,  Mrs.  E.  M. 
[Home,  Mrs.  James  Shewan  and  others 
of  the  shore  colony. 
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Blind  Assemblyman  to  Run  Again 

PLAINFIELD,  Aug.  16. — Convinced 
that  his  physical  defect  is  no  handicap 
In  lawmaking,  Assemblyman  Thomas 
M  Mulr,  blind  newspaper  editor  of  this 
place,  yesterday  announced  his  can- 
dida-cy  for  re-election  this  fall  to  the 
New  Jersey  Legislature.  Mr.  Muir, 
running  as  an  Independent,  was  nom- 
inated In  the  Republican  primaries  last 
year.  He  won  in  the  election,  leading 
every  candidate  on  the  Union  County 
ticket  for  state  and  national  offices. 
This  year  he  hopes  to  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  Republican  organization  in 
the  primaries.  Although  totally  blind, 
Mr.  Mulr  was  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  the  Legislature*  One  of  his 
initial  accomplishments  was  to 
memorize  the  full  name,  address  and 
political  affiliation  of  each  of  his  col-<- 
leagues. 


CINCINNATI     fOHIOI     POST 
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BLIND 


A  ND,  speaking  of  light,  Cincinnatus 
observes  that  Michael  Aaronsohn, 
a  rabbi  of  Cincinnati,  who  was 
blinded  by  shrapnel  in  the  Arognne 
b*aWeTTias  gone"  forth  on  a  tour  of 
the  United  States,  to  preach. 

He  says: 

"To  one  who  has  been  given  the 
high  privilege  of  serving  with  men 
in  the  Valley  of  Death,  the  prospect 


of   serving  with   them  at   the   Gates 
of    Hope   is  a   sublime   opportunity." 

All  mankind,  having  ascended  from 
the  Valley  of  Death,  gropes  toward 
the  Gates  of  Hope.  But  there  are 
no  true  leaders  to  show  the  way. 
Statesmen  who  should  lead  stumble, 
or  they  give  false  and  selfish"  lead- 
ing, or  they,  like  the  so-called  states 
men  of  America,  refuse  to  lead  at  all. 

Legend  tells  of  a  blinded  soldier 
who  in  the  hour  of  defeat  rallied  the 
troops  and  stormed  the  fortress. 
There  is  similar  inspiration  in  the 
spectacle  of  this  other  blinded  soldier. 
Aaronsohn,  faring  forth  to  help  lead 
the  way  to  the  Gates  of  Hope. 
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elen    Kellar    is    known    far    and 


vide  for  her  many  accomplishments, 
lespite  the  fact  she  is  blind.  Other 
ilind  persons,  too,  have  become 
imminently  known  because  of  their 
l'ility  to  overcome  this  greatest  of 
.11  obstacles. 

But  never  a  word  has  been  said 
:bout  John  Teabout,  4  0,  colored,  of 
Iherman  place,  who,  though  totally 
ilind,  is  considered  the  best  furniture 
'packer''  in  this  city  and  who  is  an 
xpert  carpenter. 

For  eight  years  John  has  been  em- 
ployed in  moving  furniture  and  has 
stablished  a  reputation  for  being 
ible  to  pack  more  furniture  on  a 
noving  van  than  any  other  man  in 
he  city,  incidentally  being  capable 
if  getting  more  furniture  on  a  truck. 
John,  who  is  employed  by  James 
'ayne,  of  No.  148  Susquehanna 
treet,  generally  takes  the  "lead" 
•osition  in  carrying  heavy  pieces  of 
urniture.  He  walks  backward,  ear- 
ning one  end  of  a  piano,  never 
nisses  his  footing  and  places  his  end 
m  the  back  of  the  truck  without  any 
issistance  whatever. 

He  does  all  the  packing  for  Payne. 
Recently  he  built  a  veranda  on  a 
louse  and  erected  an  outer  kitchen 
tor  a  family.  His  carpentry  work 
ras  termed  "fine"  by  carpenters  who 
rxamined  it  after  being  informed  it 
pas  the  work  of  a  blind  man. 
!  Another  hardly  believable — and  yet 
rue — accomplishment,  is  his  part- 
ime  occupation  as  a  stove  repair 
nan.  He  has  repaired  hundreds  of 
hem  in  all  sections  of  the  cityanfi 
s  considered  an  expert  ixL-i&tiJnne. 
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BLIND  PRIEST'S 
NOTABLE  FEAT 

Hub  Clergyman  Invents  a 
Mathematical  Device 


NEW  YORK,  Aug.  24.— Announce- 
ment by  the  Rev.  Edward  C.  Phillips, 
S.  J.,  professor  of  mathematics  and 
astronomy  at  "Woodstock  College,  Md„ 
that  the  Rev.  Henry  J.  w.«iin>  fl  j.r 
had  perfected  the  simplest  device  yet 
Invented  for  trisecting  an  angle,  has 
aroused  interest,  as  Father  Wessling  is 
totally  blind.  He  became  a  priest 
through  a  dispensation  of  the  late  Pope 
Benedict.  At  Canlsius  College,  Buffalo, 
while  he  was  experimenting  as  a  stu- 
dent with  chemicals,  an  explosion  blew 
out  his  eyes. 

He  came  to  St.  Francis  Xavier's. 
West  16th  street,  as  an  instructor,  and 
he  became  known  as  "the  blind  Jesuit." 
The  Rev.  Father  Maas,  8.  J.,  rector, 
appealed  to  the  Pope  to  make  Father 
Wessling's  dream  of  becoming  a  priest 
come  true. 

On  Nov.  16,  1907.  the  Pope  granted 
Father  Maas'  appeal  and  Father  Wess- 
ling was  ordained  in  the  Church  of  th°. 
Immaculate  Conception,  Boston,  his 
native  city. 
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Blind  Father's  Plea  for 

Youthful  Thief  Wins 


[Special  Dispatch  to  The  Herald] 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H.,  Aug. 
24 — A  blind  father's  plea  in  be- 
half of  his  son  today  in  municipal 
court  returned  Raymond  L.  Mar- 
tin, 19,  of  131  Cedar  street  to 
the  custody  of  the  father  after 
the  boy  had  admitted  robbing  a 
Spruce  street  store  of  $13.70  and 
a  carton  of  cigarettes. 

The  father  told  Judge  Perkins 
that  the  boy  had  been  working 
faithfully  until  he  broke  his  arm 
several  weeks  ago.  Since  that 
time  he  has  been  unable  to  work 
and  had  become  disaouraged,  he 
said.  He  volunteered  to  pay  back 
what  had  been  stolen  and  said 
the  boy  was  going  back  to  work 
Monday.  On  this  assurance  the 
judge  bound  him  over  to  the  Sep- 
tember   term    of     the     superior 

court.  ^  At 
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C.D.SWIFT,  TOTALLY  BLIND, 

TO  OBSERVE  78TH  BIRTHDAY 

SATURDAY  BY  LABORING 

Swift  &  Co.  Employe  Does  Not  Allow  Loss  of 

Sight  or  Advancing  Age  to  Interfere  With 

Duties— Pupil  of  Galen  Humphrey, 


D 


ESPITE  the  handicap  of  total 
blindness,  which  in  itself 
generally  is  sufficient  rea- 
son for  the  victim  to  cease 
active  work,  Chandler  D.  Swift,  501 
Vlain  street,  believes  that  old  age 
and  affliction  are  no  barriers  to 
manual  labor.  Totally  blind  for  the 
past  year,  Mr.  Swift,  who  will  ob- 
serve his  78th  birthday  anniversary 
Saturday,  works  each  afternoon  at 
the  Swift  &.  Co.,  wholesale  provision 
house-    on    Montello    street. 

As  a  climax  to  40  years  of  acti- 
vity came  the  adversity  of  a  long, 
sightless  day,  but  the  brave  Cape 
Codder  has  never  once  lost  cour- 
age. 


Bark  in  1910  while  driving  a  team 
he  was  struck  in  the  right  eye  by 
a  sharp  corner  of  the  wagon  as 
it  swayed,  deadening  an  opic  nerve. 
Within  a  year  the  left  eye  was 
similiarly  affected  and  a  year  ago 
his  vision  faded  completely,  never 
to  return,  expert  oculists  have  ad- 
vised  him. 

Mr.  Swift  was  born  in  what  is  I 
now  East  Sandwich  on  the  Cape. 
At  the  age  of  13  years  he  was  a 
pupil  of  Galen  Humphrey,  Ware- 
ham  centenarian,  who  on  next 
Sunday  will  observe  his  100th  birth- 
day anniversary. 

"I  remember  my  old  teacher 
well,"  said  Mr.  Swift,  "and  only- 
wish  that  I  might  see  Mr.  Humph- 
rey and  shake  his  hand  on  that 
memorable   day." 

All    his    life    Mr.    Swift    has    been 


associated  with  the  meat  am?  prL>- 
vision  business.  After  he  left 
school  he  became  a  butcher  and 
during  the  days  of  his  youth 
slaughtered  cattle  for  the  late  Gus- 
tavus  S.  Swift,  whose  father  and 
the  young  butcher's  grandfather 
were  brothers,  and  who  formerly 
drove  a  butcher  cart  through  the 
Wareham  and  Sandwich  district. 
Gustavus  S.  Swift,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, .  later  went  to  Chicago 
where  he  established  the  packing 
house  now  bearing  his  name  and 
perpetuated  by  his  sons. 

For  40  years  Mr.  Swift  was  em- 
ployed as  a  slaughterer,  dresser  and 
retailer  of  livestock  and  onlv 
ceased  when  stricken  with  blind- 
ness. He  came  to  Brockton  about 
35  years  ago  and  for  the  past  14 
years  has  been  employed  at  the 
local  plant  of  Swift  &  Co.  When 
he  became  blind  the  company  made 
him  a  pensioner  and  each  week 
he  receives  a  small  check  from 
the  main  office   of  the   company. 

As  an  appreciation  of  the  fine 
spirit  of  his  employers,  Mr.  Swift. 
makes  the  trip  from  his  home  each 
afternoon  where  he  works  four  or 
Ave  hours  in  a  little  darkened 
room  forming  cartons  for  eggs  and 
labelling  the  cartons  when  they 
have  been  packed. 

"It  helps  pass  the  time,"  he  said, 
"and  I  love  to  show  the  people  who 
have  been  so  kind  to  me  that  I  ap- 
preciate what  they  are  doinff'  for 
me."  jT 

Mr.  Swift  and  his  belo/ed  wife, 
whom  he  married  mcpe  than  50 
years  ago,  are  thf/  parents  of 
six  children,  onljvdbe  of  whom  is 
living,  Austin  OTSwiff,  a  resident 
of   Foxboro.^>^ 
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SIGMA   CHI'S 
CORNER 


Biily  Holmes  was  a  little  English 
lad— one  of  Sigma  Chi's  playmates 
when  he  was  a  boy. 

Billy  was  chock-full  of  sport  and 
mischief — and  ideas.         . 

Some  of  the  youngsters  liked 
him— others  didn't.  He  was  such 
a  joker — regular  spoofer. 

But,  nevertheless,  Billy  managed 
to  keep  himself  in  evidence  on  the 
Playgrounds — always  wanting  to  do 
something  that  was  different. 

Then,  one  day,  Billy  lost  his  eye- 
sight— it  was  a  fearful  shock  to  his 
schoolmates  when  they  first 
learned  that  a  cruel  beast  has  torn 
both  of  Billy's  eyeballs  from  their 
sockets  and  that  Billy  would  never 
again  be  able  to  see.  That  was  the 
first  actual  unforgettable  impres- 
sion that  came  to  Sigma  Chi  con- 
cerning the  pitifulness  of  being  de- 
prived of  one's  sight.  True,  he  had 
seen  older  people  who  were  sight- 
less— but  they  had  been  blind  a 
long  time  and  whilst  there  may 
ihave  been  an  impression  of  it  be- 
ing really  too  bad  that  they  could 
not  see,  yet  when  Billy  Holmes,  a 
playmate  who  had  seen  things  all  j 
of  his  life,  had  suddenly  lost  his 
Bight,  that  was  different.  Every  \ 
boy  and  girl  in  the  little  town, 
Aledo,  111.,  pitied  Billy.  It  seemed 
like  as  if  one  of  their  very  own 
family  had  become  terribly  af- 
licted.  So,  whether  they  had  liked 
Billy  or  hadn't  liked  him,  there 
wasn't  a  boy  or  girl  who  didn't 
want  to  do  something  to  help  Billy 
— and  their  sorrow  for  Billy  was 
very  sincere.  They  took  him  pres- 
ents— something  good  -  to  eat. 
Sigma  Chi's  mother  prepared  a 
fried  chicken  and  fixed  up  a  nice 
basket  of  goodies  and  Sigma  Chi 
carried  the  little  basket  as  his  sym- 
pathetic contribution  to  make  Billy 
happy — and,  today,  that  visit  to 
Billy's  home  is  a  remembrance 
from  boyhood  days. 

An  old  blind  man  comes  here  in 
the  winter  season  and  he  may  be 
seen  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  street 
during  the  stay  of  the  tourists — by 
his  side  is  a  small  tin  cup,  inviting 
the  gifts  of  the  passing  throng,  tne 
while  he  draws  a  quavering  bow 
across  the  strings  of  an  old  violin 
— playing  Money  Musk  or  some 
familiar  hymn  tune.  He  feels  that 
he  must  do  something  to  earn  the 
dole  that  is  dropped  into  the  in- 
viting cup — and  he  is  really  doing* 
something. 

We've  often  wondered  whether 
the  grizzled  old  veteran  liked  his 
job,  but  that  appears  to  be  all  that 
he  can  do.  Some  days  he  hears 
the  click  of  pennies  and  nickels 
and  once  in  a  while  a  dime  tossed 
into  his  little  tin  cup— then,  again. 
a  whole  day  will  pass  with  but  few 
gifts,  so  one  cannot  help  pitying 
the  "blind  fiddler."  Yet,  somehow 
or  other,  not  a  few  people  disap- 
prove the  permission  given  to  the 
"blind  fiddler,"  a3  he  is  spoken  of — 
he  surely  does  not  do  harm  and  he 
has  to  live  and  we've  always  felt 
er   <->arn 


keep  that  "blind  fiddler"  did,  even 
if  his  I  daily  musical  repertoire 
wasn't  regarded  as  very  entertain- 
ing. 

Blind   Not  Wholly   Helpless. 

The  story  of  the  achievements  of 
the  blind  fills  many  a  page  in  the 
history  of  our  country — one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  stories  is  that 
of  Helen  Kellar,  doubtless  familiar 
to  all  the  readers  of  Sigma  Chi's 
Corner.  We  have  been  interested 
in  a  recent  report  relative  to  what 
blind  workers  are  accomplishing, 
written  by  Miss  Grace  Harper,  sec- 
retary of  the  New  York  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind.  In  beginning 
her  report,  Miss  Harper  admon-" 
ishes  everybody  who  have  use  of 
their  eyes  to  conserve  their  sight. 

"If  you  have  good  eyesight," 
writes  Miss  Harper,  "preserve  it. 
Avoid  eyestrain;  guard  against  ac- 
cident from  flying  particles  of 
metal,  wood,  stone,  sand,  etc.  And 
don't  risk  infecting  the  eyes 
through  common  towels  and  other 
articles  liable  to  transfer'infectious 
material."  But  what  of  those  who 
are  already  blind  or  who  are  los- 
ing their  eyesight?  she  asks. 

Listen  to  some  of  the  things  that 
can  be  done  to  make  life  worth- 
while when  the  path  ahead  seems 
an  empty  stretch  of  darkness  and 
idleness — darkness  of  the  spirit  as 
well  as  of  the  sight  perception." 

The  expert  lady  then  goes  on  to 
say  that  "work  is  always  one  of 
the  indispensable  helps  in  finding 
one's  way  in  despair." 

Blind  Workers  Make  Good. 

In  telling  what  had  been  accom- 
plished for  the  blind  and  what  the 
blind  had  been  able  to  do  for  them- 
selves. Miss  Harper  interestingly 
writes: 

"In  New  York  city  there  are  six 
blind  dictaphonic  operators  earning 
equal  pay  with  sighted  workers. 
Why  are  they  successful?  Because, 
first  of  all,  they  have  been  trained 
to  do  good  work — neat  typing,  care- 
ful punctua.ion,  good  standards  of 
composition,  spelling  and  grammar. 
These  are  the  foundations.  Not 
less  important  is  their  attitude  of 
cheerfulness  and  self-depondence, 
asking  favors  of  none  beyond  the 
exchange  of  courtesies  common  to 
all  professional  workers.  These 
young  busin??as  women  are  part  of 
t.iio  life  of  their  offices  or  depart- 
ment and  have  their  shara  of  in- 
fluence for  good.  A  manager  of 
the  concern  where  one  of  tfcem  is 
employed  sail  not  long  ago,  *1  no- 
tice a  difference  among  tne  girls 
f.'.nce  Miss  Sewell  came.  There's 
more  of  a  epirit  of  helpfulness 
They  are  seeing  how  cheerfully  and 
happily  she  does  her  work  and  lit- 
tle annoyances  or  grievances  seem 
to  them  lesj  worthy  of   lo'k.e  now.' 

"It  is  not  always  easy  to  find 
reliable  guides  to  take  blind  peo- 
ple to  work  and  return  each  day. 
Sometimes  another  employe  in  the 
building  lives  on  the  same  car  line 
and  an  arrangement  can  be  made. 
When  a  guide  is  hard  to  find,  the 
added  handicap  seems  most  unfair; 
it  Is  a  problem  constantly  having 
to  be  met. 


Blind  Men  Moving  About. 
"Blind  men  have  not  the  same 
problem  of  guides  as  do  the  women. 
They  usually  go  about  alone.  'Bill 
meets  me  at  the  entrance  to  the 
factory  and  takes  me  up,'  is  the 
frequent  answer  to  an  inquiry. 
Charley  M.  writes:  'No,  I  don't 
get  there 'early  to  avoid  the  rush; 
I  like  to  crowd  in  along  with  the 
others  and  get  bumped  and 
showed;  it's  more  sociable  and 
then  they  know  I'm  not  any  dif- 
ferent from  folks  who  see.' 

"Many -blind  men  and  women  are 
working  in  factories.  James  Brown, 
who  lost  his  sight  recently,  is  run- 
ning a  punch  press  machine.  Ed- 
ward Gray  is  assembling  parts  in 
an  electrical  goods  concern.  Lucy 
M.  is  folding  cartons  in  a  box  fac- 
tory and  Emma  is  packing  candles. 
These  are  a  few  of  many  who  are 
going  to  work  each  day — workinb 
the  alloted  number  of  hours  and 
dping  their  work  well,  the  same 
a     their  sighted  fellow-workers. 

"Then  there's  Walter  D.,  run- 
ning his  poultry  business  just  as 
he  did  before  he  lost  his  sight. 
He  knows  his  way  all  about  the 
place  and  can  do  everything  ex- 
cept pick  out  the  broilers.  There 
his  wife  helps  him.  She  reads  the 
poultry  journals  to  him,  too,  and 
he's  keen  on  all  of  the  latest  meth- 
ods in  the  chicken  business. 

"Clarence  M.  is  one  of  a  dozen 
or  more  men  in  this  state  who  are 
running  good-paying  candy,  news 
and  tobacco  stands  located  on  pub- 
lic highways  or  on  the  premises  of 
targe  factories  where  hundreds  of 
Employes  assure  a  good  trade. 
Some  of  these  men  wear  change 
bells  as  conductors  use.  They 
keep  their  accounts  in  raised  point, 
using  the  Braille  system,  which 
every  one  without  sight  mUst  rely 
upon  in  order  to  be  independent. 

"There  are  fifty  or  more  blind 
men  in  New  York  city  alone  who 
are  conducting  news  stands.  It's 
worth  watching  a  blind  man  handl- 
ing a  heavy  business  during  rush 
hours.  Their  skill  and  dexterity 
arouse  profound  admiration. 

"Arthur  T.  is  an  insurance  un- 
derwriter for  a  great  life  insur- 
ance company.  Other  well-known 
companies  also  have  agents  with- 
out sight.  Mr.  T.  has  the  various 
types  of  policies  at  his  tongue's 
end.  His  mathematical  tables,  ets., 
he  has  transcribed  into  Braille  for 
his  own  use.  A  policy  issued  by  a 
reliable  concern  is  exactly  the 
same  whether  presented  by  an 
agent  Avho  has  or  has  not  sight. 

"A  blind  person  may  be  trained 
to  be  a  good  masseur,  telephone  o^' 
erator,  dictaphone  transcriber,  in- 
surance underwriter,  etc.,  but  it 
is  of  little  use  unless  the  public 
believes  that  he  is  employable  and 
some  one  gives  him  a  chance.  And 
the  public  means  you. 

"Don't  think  of  blind  persons  as 
only  capable  of  caning  chairs  or 
weaving  rugs.  The  director  of  spe- 
cial classes  for  the  blmd  in  the 
public  schools  of  Clevehvd  Ohio, 
for  several  years  past  was  a  blind 
man.    A  professor  in  French  in  one 
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Wife  Is  Blind 


— 

Commissioner's  Mana 


By  M1LLWEE  OWENS 

AUSTA,  Ga. — Sherman  said  "War 
is    hell!"    after    he    had    marched 

through  Georgia  in  his  famous 
drive  to  the  sea,  but  he  might  have 
given  emphasis  to  that  now  famous 
maxim  if  he  had  driven  through  (and 
around)  Georgia  in  a.  Ford,  and  been 
forced  to  make  an  appeal  for  what  he 
sought  rather  than  take  it  by  brute 
force. 

We  are  using  this  as  the  cue  for 
IMrs.  Josephine  McDonald,  wife  of  Wal- 
ter It.  McDonald,  railroad  commission- 
er of  Georgia,  to  step  out  on  the  stage 
Now,  permit  us  to  introduce  the  little 
southern  lady  and  calmly  await  the 
reader's  acclaim  that  is  sure  to  come 
when  they  have  read  her  story,  just  as 
a  few  others  privileged  to  know  have 
acclaimed  her. 

Josephine  '  McDor.  •'•:  drove  Walter  - 
Tier  husband,  who  is"  totally  Hind — 
through  1",0  Georgia  counties  in  a  Ford 
to  secure  votes  for  him  in  his  race  for 
the  railroad  commission  one  year  ago 
this  month.  The  inside  story  of  this 
remarkable  political  campaign  has  just 
come  to  light,  and  It's  well  worih  re- 
in g. 

Through  the  blistering  heat 'Of  Au- 
gust days  this  little  slip  of.  a  woman, 
fired    with    a    desire   to    help  tind 

husband,      guided      the       buck-dancing 
steering    wheel    of    a     flivver     through 
each  district  of  Georgia's  160  conn 
a  distance  of  more  than   10,000   miles, 
•or  more   mileage   than      a      round   trip! 
;jaunt  between   Augusta  and  San    Fi 
Cisco.  ^^^0^ 

That  the  bjjjjd^ iad^ffr^from  Augusta 
won  is  now  a  matter  of  history,  but 
how  he  won  is  a  story  that  will  be  told 
and  retold  in  Georgia  politics,  and 
serve  as  a  perpetual  monument  to  the 
hardihood  and  devotion  of  an  Au- 
a  wife. 

"I  was*  too  tired  to  talk  when  I 
reached  some  of  the  towns,''  Mrs.  Mc- 
Donald told  me  just  the  other  day.  "I 
was  often  invited  to  speak,  but  I  let 
Walter  attend  to  that,  conserving  my 
strength  to  wrestle  with  1 1 .  a  t  Ford 
when  we  renewed  our  trip  before  day- 
br?«th  each  -corning." 

Mrs.  McDonald  confided/ in  me  that 
she  and  Walter  betwem  them  had 
saved  up  $5,000  just  to  make  this  cam-. 
paign.  They  already \*ad  t:'ie  fv~° 
When  Augusta  was  finally  reached  at 
the  close  of  the  campaign  they  had  a 
worn-out  Fcrd  and  $15  in  cash.  But 
what  did  they  care?  They  had  won,  won 
by  an  overwhelming  majority,  Walter 
carrying  100  of  the  160  counties  they 
had  just  traversed. 

When  some  of  the  elation   over  their 

victory    had      subsided.      t,he      sobering 

thought  car  -  that  other  sacrifices  were 

be    made.      They    had    to    liv     until 

Walter  took  office  as  corwmissioner,     So 
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On  the  left,  Walter  R.  McDonald,  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  Jblind  railroad  coil  nn 
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Mrs.  Josephine  McDonald  Drove  Her  Husband,  Wal- 
ter R.  McDonald,  1 5,000  Miles  in  a  Flivver  in 
the  Campaign  That  Resulted  in  His  Elec- 
tion to  the   Railroad   Commission   of 
Georgia— Together  They  Visited 
160  Counties  in  the  State. 


On   the  right,  his  wife,  Mrs.  Josephine  McDonald,  who  helped  to  secure  his  .!<«- 
tio«  hj  driving  him  in  a  flivver  into  every  past  of  Georgia  (luring  his  campaign. 
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back   to   his    law    practice 

er  months  of  hard  woi  3iW  saeri- 
s  ahead  of  him.  And  Mrs.  Mc- 
inld  was  again  ready  to  "carry  on." 
Just  as  she  had  steered  the  old  Ford 
ough   rain   and  ine,   uphill   and 

downhill,    oftimes    through       mud     and 
in    through,    sand,    from    Rabun    Gap 
the  circle  of  Tybee  light,  and   from 
Augusta   to   Columbus,   wiffi    intermedi- 
points    for    good    measure,    so    was 
ready  to  steer  Walter  through  1 
es  be  once  more  was  taking  up. 
All  of  my  ambitions  have  been  for 
Walter^   Mrs.   McDonald  told   me,  win 
a  whimsical  smile.     "I  don't  want  any- 
thing for  myself.     I  think  he  is  so  won- 
derful that  any  woman  could  have  as- 
sisted him  as  I  have  done.      I  know  I 
have   helped   him   a  great   deal,   for  we 
have    always    planned    everything    to- 
gether." 

Sweethearts  Since  Childhood 
At  this  noint  Mrs.  McDonald  paused 
a  moment  "to  gaze  back  into  the  past. 
She  told  me.  though  she  appeared  to 
he  talking  to  herself,  that  she  and 
Walter  had  been  sweethearts  since  each 
s  seventeen,  several  years  after  he 
lost  his  sight.  In  fact,  she  said  they 
had  arown  up.  together. 

Quickly  reverting  to  the  subject  in 
hand,  that  of  Walter's  race  for  the 
commissionership,  Mrs.  McDonald  said, 
with  a  spirited  flash  of  the  eye: 

'•Walter'sviot  at  the  top  of  his  life  s 
ladder.  I  want  to  see  him  United 
States  senator  some  of  these  days.  I 
believe  he  can  get  it,  too." 

Mrs.  McDonald  has  never  tried  to 
outshine  her  husband.  She  said  no  one 
could  charge  her  with  that.  She 
levied  to  the  many  friends  he  had 
made  at  school  and  *,»xes  tie  had  been 
in  politics,  declaring  that  these  had 
helped  him  far  more  than  she  had -ever 
been  able  to  do. 

When  they  were  touring  the  state 
last  September,  'Mrs.  McDonald  said 
that  Walter's  friends  had  paid  for  page 
advertisements  in  a  number  of  the  pa- 
pers. She  said  she  believed  that  every 
graduate  of  the  University  now  living 
in  Georgia  voted  for  him,  and  there 
are  some  sixty-odd  thousand. 

"There  is  no  man  more  grateful 
Walter    for    this    friendship,"     declared 
Mrs.   McDonald,  "and  he  is  ever  mind- 
ful   of   what    they    did    for    him    in    Lis 
various  political   campaigns." 
Blindness  Helps  Him 
cDonald  said  she  believes  bejr 
husband   is   r   better  commissioner  than 
he  would   be  if  he  had  his  sight,  when 
this  point,  was   brought  up   in   my   con- 
versation with  her.     She  said  he  is  bet- 
ter able  to  concentrate  his     ,;nd  on  the 
testimony  than  if  he  had  good  eyes  to 
direct  his  interest  to  other  things  dur- 
ing a  hearing  before  the  commission. 

He  listens  to   every  word  with   undi- 
vided  attention,  according  to   Mrs.   Mc- 
Donald, and  then   brings  home  a  copy 
of  the  proceedings  and  she  reads  it  to 
him   again.      Then   they   go   over  it   to- 
and  prepare  his  opinion. 
Mrs.    McDonald    was    Miss    Josephine 
Woodson    before    her    marriage.       Her' 
home   war,   in   Edgefield.      Her   mother. 
Mrs.    Agatha    Woodson,    now    live-    at 
Newberry,  S.   C.      The  McDonalds  have 
two   children    and    live    in    the    country 
ista. 
Until    a   few   months   ago   they   lived! 
in   a   downtown   apartment   here.      Any 
morning    Walter    McDonald    could     be 
seen  walking  alone  down  Broad  street. 


with  cane  in  one  hand  and  suit  case  in 
the  other,  with  the  Union  station  as  his 
destination.  He  goes  to  Atlanta  alone 
practically  every  week,  and  makes  ms 
way  from  the  station  there  to  the  cap- 
itoi  without  assistance. 

Although  blind,  the  traffic  i-ms  of 
Atlanta  hold  notfip^rs  for_.the  blind 
commissioner.  *1!vnd  in  Augusta,  wnero 
he  knows  every  step  of  the  way,  and 
recognizes  the  voice  or  handshake  ot 
every  person  who  greets  him,  he  can 
make  his  way  to  any  part  of  the  city 
entirely  unassisted. 


BRIDGEPC 

BUNWi'Df 
Hi  2,000  MiLES 
WITHOUT  MEN! 


De  Witt  Smith,  Atlanta  Tele- 
phone Operator,  Practices 
Safety  First  Too. 


EAR  SERVES  FOR  EYE 


Sightless  Drivers  Can  Judge 
Direction  of  Nearby  Cars 
with  Ease. 


By  M1UUARD  FERGUSON 

Special  Dispatch  to  the  Sunday  Post. 

ATLANTA,  Sept.  15.— The  safest 
automobile  driver  in  this  town  ia 
stone  blind.. 

When  the  speedometer  of  ^his  car 
was  examined  today  it  was  found  to 
register  over  12.000  miles  and  there 
wasn't  an  accident  over  that  long 
route. 

The  name  ot"  this  marvelous  driver 
is  DeWitt  Smith,  and  he  )s  telephone 
operator  at  an  Atlanta  hotel.  The 
dial  system  hs^  just,  been  put  in 
there,  and  his  business  is  to  pick  out 
numbers  on  the  dial  face.  He  does 
it  as  if  he  had  eyes  in  the  tips  of  his 
fingers. 

Every  morning  Mr.  Smith  backs 
his  ear  out  of  tne  garage  at  his 
house  down  a  narrow  alleyway,  and 
with  a  little  Xegro  perched  on  the 
front  seat  beside  him,  sets  out  foi 
town.  Occasionally  he  has  driven  all 
the  way  to  the  hotel  through  the 
mess  of  traffic  that  crowds  the  (Down- 
town streets  of  Atlanta,  but  usually 
he  turns  ihe  car  over  to  the  little 
black  boy  when  the  crowded  are-,  is 
reached. 

J  J  is  Assistant  Driver. 

When  a  turn  has  to  be  made,  the 
littfe  Negro  perched  beside  the  blind 
man  -ays  "right."  or  "left."  as  the 
case  may  be  and  when  an  unexpect- 
ed stop  must  be  made  he  savs.  "Ease 
town,  boss."  Otherwise,  with  DeWitt 
•H^mh  at  the  wheel,  the  tiny  black 
fe!T?^   occupies   his   seat    in    silence. 

"£V  you  have  supernatural  pow- 
ers?" *the  blind  man  was  asked. 

"Nope,  I  have  very  good  ears,"  he 
.answ«red.       "There     isn't    'anything 


upernatural    about    my    d 
have  simply  trained   n 

n    tell    the    position    of 
ap'proachnig  or  following  m 
sound  they  make.  Other  p 
I  listen. 

"Ever    since     I    was    a     lilt 
I've    had    a    me. 
blind  man  went  on.      When 
years    old    f    built 
would    run,    and    when    I 
got   a   job   as   engineer   in 
mill." 

Ix)>es  His  Sight. 

It    was  ,wni!e    he    wa 
the  mill  thai  a   flying 
ling  hit  him   on  t!> 
in  one  eye  was  destroyed  lv 
and  later  on  ttie  othe 

At   iirsl    he    felt   as   if   fh 
anyhing  he  could  do.  the: 
to    find    out    that    blind    p< 
helpless,     lie  heard  of  ;,    ; 
'he   hotel  as   telephone  op: 
he    got    it.       lie       ma. 
Then    he   decided   that  he 
automobile.      So   he  boug' 
learned  how- to  drive  it.      ! 
taught    members    of   hi 
to    handle   the   i 

There  isn't  a  detail  of  an 
bile   with    which        ho 
The: 

adjust,     and     such    simpi< 
changing  a   tire   are   easy 

By    listening    to    the    s 
motor    lie    ran   tell    wb 
buretor    is    feednp 

nether    „    spark       plug    i 
whether    there    is    oil    m 
P.y    listening    to    his    car    : 
the  force  of  the  wind  a 
he    can    guess    his   speed 
miles   of  the   reading  of   tl 
meter. 

"1  pet  more  of  .,  thrill  on 
ing  than   any  man  who  ca 
declarer.    "I    feel   as   if   I    ,. 
out     into     space        with 
clouds  around  me." 

(Copyright,    19 
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10  ENTERTAIN  LEAGUE 

OF 


Vernon  the  blind  phenomena  who 
will  appear  at  the  Sheboygan  Opera 
House  September  26  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  League  of  Voters  holds 
the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
entertainer  of  his  kind  in  tbe  world 

Mr.  Vernon  is  totally  blind,  yet  he 
presents  an  hour  and  a  half  program 
that  is  unequalled  by  any  one  single 
entertainer. 

He  presents  a  most  unique  enter 
tainment  of  marvellous  magic,  bi< 
Spiritualistic  Seance  is  astounding 
introducing  as  it  does  all  the  very 
latest  effects  in  spirit  phenomena, 
such  ts  table  lifting,  slate  writings 
the  Arrow  of  King  Tutt,  and 
startling  Sabinet  Seance. 

As  a  banjo  player,  humorist, 
dialect  story  teller  he  is  par  e; 
lence,  and  his  ventriloquial  sp< 
ly  has  never  been  equalled,  he  beii 
the  only  man  in  this  line  that  has 
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ever  introduced  more  than  three 
talking  figures,  whereas  in  his  spec- 
ialty Mr.  Vernon  uses  eigat  I  re- 
size  talking,    singing,   and   laughing 

figures,  . 

Those  who  are  fortunate  enougn 
to  witness  this  wonderful  entertain- 
ment will  be  enjoying  themselves 
to  the  fullest  extent,  and  may  never 
get  the  opportunity  again,  as  his 
bookings  are  so  far  ahead  that  he 
will  not  be  in  this  vicinity  for  many 
-ons. 
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B5CYCLE  BELLS  NOW 
USED  BY  BLIND  MEN 

Bicycle  bells,  so  common  on  the 
streets  of  Boston  a  generation  ago, 
are  now  making  their  appearance  in 
a  new  role.  They  have  been  adopted 
by  several  blind  men  in  the  city  to  at- 
tract attention  at  street  corners  when 
they  wish  to  be  escorted  across. 

The  bell  is  attached  to  the  blind 
man's  cane  a  little  distance  below  the 
handle,  in  the  same  manner  and  with 
the  same  attachment  as  it  was  used 
on  bicycles. 
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CAN  A  BLINJJJIAJS  DRIVE  AN  AUTOMOBILE?  -It  seems  incredible  and  the  statement  is 
made  u ruler  reserve,  but  it  is  seriously  claimed  that  DeWitt  Smith,  a  telephone  operator  ol 
Atlanta,  Ga..  though  totally  bWivl,  can  drive  an  automobile  through  the  streets  with  the  assist 
;inc<-  ol  a  Itltle  negro  boy  who  s,its  at  his  side  and  directs  him  when  to  turn  the  wheel  to  right  or 

Wide  WorM  Photos 
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WHITEOLENE  GOES  TO  BOSTON 
SUBJECTED  TO  SERIES  OF  TESTS 


Whiteolene  test  car  and  (he  blind 

sion    of    n    235 


fnventor  of  tl.<>   fuel,  snapped  at  conclu- 
mile   trip   yesterday. 


went    to    Boston    yester 


Whiteolene 
day. 

Combining  experimentation  with 
business  Daly  O.  White,  blind  man  %nd 
inventor  of  the  much  honalaed  'new 
a-uto  fuel,  filled  the  tank  of  a  1917  Reo 
owned  by  Ralph  A.  Carroll,  proprietor 
Of  the  West  End  Garage,  with  his 
product  and  accompanied  by  three 
Others,  Mr.  Carroll  driving,  journeyed 
to  Boston  to  consult  an  eminent  chem- 
ist. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  advertise  the  luel  he  soon  hopes  to 
place  on  the  market,  Mr.  White  had 
the  car  attractively  decorated  with  red, 
"white  and  blue  streamers  in  addition 
to  several  sig-ns  calling  attention  to  the 
merits  of  Whiteolene.  Start  from  this 
City  was  made  at  4.30  yesterday  morn- 
ing and  arrival  in  Boston  followed 
shortly  before  9  with  not  a  single 
shift  of  gears  or  motor  trouble  of  any 
sort  to  mark  the  trip. 
—  Several  hours  were  spent  in  consul- 
tation with  Arthur  B.  •Little,  head  of 
the  chemistry  department  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts institute  of  Technology. 
Mr.  Little  tried  a  series  of  exacting 
experiments  with  the  fuel  and  in  every 
instance  Whiteolene  emerged  with 
flying  colors  as  it  has  in  every  prac- 
tical demonstration  attempted  in  this 
City.  Ar  the  close  of  his  experiment- 
ing Air.  Little  congratulated  the  blind 
inventor  on  his  discovery  and  stated 
thatLU-**Krtmi  meet  with  inslanT"!lUUH 
sCSswhenever  introduced  to  the  mo- 
toring   public. 


Return  trig  to  this  City  was  madj 
the  afternoon  and  until  final  amval  in 
Mr.  While's  yard,  which  opcurred, 
shortly  before  5  yesterday  the  results 
of  a  series  of  experiments  conducted 
throughout  the  trip  could  be  analyzed. 
±Jy  draining  and  measuring  the  fuel  re 
maining  in  the  tank  and  engine  it  was 
found  that  the  car  had  averaged 
slightly  more  than  15  miles  per  gallon 
throughout  the  trip  of  2I!5  miles.  This, 
Mr.  Carroll  ewner  of  the  car  stated, 
was  at  least  three1  miles  to  the  gallon 
more  than  he  had  ever  obtained  from 
gasoline. 

Result  of  another  test  was  learned 
when  the  lour  spark'  plugs  were  re- 
moved from  the  engine.  Before  start- 
ing out  in  the  morning  one.  new  plug 
had  been  placed  in  the  engine  as  a 
contrast  to  three  plugs  absolutely- 
coated  with  carbon.  When  removed 
last  night  it  was  found  diffecult  to  tell 
which  was  the  new  plug  for  all  carbon 
had  been  so  completely,  removed  from 
the  three  others  that  the  set  appeared 
in    perfect    condition. 

The  long  trip  was  considered  a 
thorough  and  most  successful  test  by 
Mr.  White.  When  on  the  road  it  was 
noticed  that  many  larger  and  speedier 
cars  passed  the  test  car  easily  on  the 
I  but  on  every  hill  or  grade  of  con- 
siderable incline  the  test  car  shot  past 
the  speedier  cars  in  high  gear,  denot- 
ing the  tremendous  power  of  the 
William  M.  Upton,  Samuel  J.  Rosen- 
4£al,  chemist,  and  Mr.  Carroll  who  ac- 
corrrp>waie  1  the  inventor  were  most  er. - 
thusiasticNover  the  trip  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  'fuel. 
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Totally  Blind  Yale 

Man  Elected  Collector 

Middletown,  Conn. — Perry  T.  W. 
Hale,  who  was  a  Yale  football  star 
twenty-five  years  ago  and  in  1000 
was  chosen  ar  all  American  football 
center,  has  be<  n  elected  tax  collector 
of    Portland. 

Mr.  Hale  has  boen  totally  blind  for 
about  twelve  yen  rs,  When  he  an- 
nounced his  candidacy  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  his  friends  rallied  to 
his  support  and  as  a  result  the  pres- 
ent collector,  H.  William  Ellsworth, 
Vas  defeated  by  a  large  majority.  Mr. 
Hale  has  learned  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  the  blind  at  the  Red  Cross 
Institute  at  Baltimore  and  will  use 
them  in  his  work.  Mr.  Hale  makes 
bis  way  about  the  streets  accom- 
panied   by   a    faithful    shepherd   dog. 
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EVERGREEN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
Blind  rejoices  in  the  news  that  a 
graduate,  Perry  Rale,  has  been  elected 
Tax  Collector  of  Portland,  Conn.  The 
election  puts  Mr.  Hale  among  that  re- 
markable group  whose  numbers  are 
steadily  increasing— the  group  of  sight- 
less men  who  rise  superior  to  their  in- 
firmity and  refuse  to  admit  that  they 
.•ar  not  do  as  much  work  as  anyone. 
Baltimore  is  more  than  glad  that  many 
.,!'  them  have  been  helped  by  the  .institu- 
tion at  Evergreen  and  it  takes  almost  a 
personal  interest  'in  the  success  which 
tliey*«chievo.  ..«*•* 


Helen  Carr,  Revere 
High  Diver,  Lost  Sight 

When  Her  Eyes 
Struck  the  Water - 

-With  Rare  Pluck  Starts 

Life  Over  Again 


Helen  Carr,  the  pretty  diving  girl 
who  thrilled  Revere  Beach's  p'easure 
seekers  a  few  years  ago  with  her 
daring  high  dives,  has  lost  the  sight 
of  both  eyes. 

Now  she  is  learning  to  read  with 
her  lingers— to  "sense"  the  things 
that  sha  once  saw  with  her  eyes — 
to  reconstruct  her  life. 

"But  I'm  having  a  whale  of  a  time!" 
she  says  bravely.  She  has  just  re= 
turned  from  Germany,  where  great 
specialists  operated  on  her  14  times 
and  failed  to  restore  her  sight. 


She  was   the   sensation  of   Revere 

Beach. 

• 

Forty-five  feet  above  the  huge 
tank  of  water  she  stood  upon  her 
little  platform,  her  slender,  girlish 
form  posed  in  readiness. 

Every  eye  in  the  audience  is 
trained  upward,  expectant.  She  is 
unafraid;  but  those  who  watch, 
wonder.  .  .  .  What  if,  standing 
there  "so  fearfully  high,  she  should 
lose  her  balance  and  fall — fall  not 
straight  downward,  and  into  the 
tank;  but  to  one  side,  and  crush  her- 
self against  the  wooden  floor- 
ing.  ... 

She  raises  herself  on  toe,  stretched 
upward,   raises   her   arms   high.   .  .  . 

And  then — 

The  watchers  draw  a  quick,  sharp 
breath.  She  has  dropped !  Some 
close  their  eyes,  curiously  overcome- 
by  vV^tigo  at  the  dramatic  moment. 
But  the  rest  follow  her  falling  figure, 
hypnotized  by  the  danger  of  it  all. 
For  .she's  so  young — a  mere  child ! 

Into  the  *ank.  .  .  .  She  has  dis- 
appeared. And  now  more  than  a 
few  erf;  the  watchers  are  nervous-  Is 
she  **fe?  Did  she  strike  her  head? 
Aftervsuch  a  high  drop  it  seems  in- 
credible that  she  should  not  hit 
against  the  bottom  of  the  tank.     Of 


coursg,  she  hasn't  struck.  .  .  .  They 
all  know  that.  ...  It  is  part  of  the 
trick  of  the  thing  to  strike  the  water 

safely>    And  yet- 

An  audible  sigh.  The  tense  fig- 
ures of  the  watchers  relax,  relieved. 
She  has  bobbed  up,  her  pretty 
face  wreathed  in  smiles.  She  is  wav- 
ing a  kiss  to  them.  They  laugh; 
they;  japplaud  frantically,  for  she  is 
brave—- oh    so  brave — and  so  lovelv ! 

Day;'after  day,  night  after  night,  this 
scene 'took  place  at  Revere  Beach.  But 
one  day  the  little  diving  girl  was  not 
there.    Another  had  taken  her  place. 

Little  Helen  Carr  had  packed  her  bag 
and  gone  off  to  seek  fame  and  fortune. 

And  she  found  fame,  and  fortune  too; 
but  to  win  them  she  had  to  risk  far 
greater  dangers  than  ever  before. 
Higher  and  higher  grew  the.  little  plat- 
form on  which  she  stood  to  make  her 
wonderful   dive. 

At  last,  at  the  New  York  Hippo- 
drome, she  dived  from  a  platform  122 
feet  above  the  tank. 

Little  Helen  Carr  was  nineteen  now- 
She  loved  life,  and  fun.  Broadway  and 
the  Bright  White  Lights  entranced  her. 
But  if  Broadway  Is  dangerous  to  many 
butterflies,  like  Helen  Carr,  it  had  no 
terrors  for  her.  For  Helen  lived  at  home 
with    her   mother. 

Of  course  her  fame  spread  quickly. 
And  each  day,  when  her  thrilling  work 
was  over,  there  would  be  men  at  the 
stage  door  who  would  smile  and  lift 
their  hats.  The  butterfly  enjoyed  their 
homage,  but  she  would  only  smile  too, 
and  scamper  away  to  her  mother. 

Dives  for  Prince 

One  day  the  Prince  of  Wales  sat  in 
the  audience  in  the  Hippodrome,  and 
that  was  a  red-letter  day  for  little 
Helen  Carr.  Perhaps  she  was  just  1 
little  bit  nervous  when  she  ascended  to 
her  platform.  Way,  way  down  below, 
she  thought  she  saw  him  in  one  of  the 
boxes— a  box  that  was  bedecked  In  flags 
and  flowers.  But  she  could  not  be  sure 
It  was  he,  for  all  she  could  see  was  a 
mere   speck. 

Tlie  audience  often  regretted  that 
Helen  stood  so  very  high  that  she,  too, 
was  but  a  more  speck.  For  she  was 
beautiful  to  look  at.  Many  would  have 
liked  it  much  better  if  the  platform  had 
been  a  hundred  feet  lower.  Her  grace 
would  have  easily  made  up  for  the 
comparative  lack  of  thrill. 
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Pretty  Helen  Carr,  whose  aerial 
diving  won  the  praise  of  every  Re- 
vere Beach  crowd  that  witnessed 
her  daring,  is  today  blind  and  is 
going  to  school  to  learn  stenogra- 
phy for  the  blind.    (Underwood.) 


Day  after  day,  night  after  night,  she 
dived.  Each  time,  immediately  after 
she  had  landed  safe  and  sound,  ehe 
would  rush  to  the  telephone,  and  call  a 
number  in  Brooklyn: 

"O.  K.  mother,"  she  would  say.  And 
she  would  add.  in  the  next  breath: 
"I'll  be   home  right  away." 

One  hundred  and  seventy-four  times 
she  dived,  and  telephoned.  And  then, 
the  awful  day  came. 

"I  Missed  It 

"If  you  turn  your  head  diving  from 
that  height,''  she  said,  the  other  day, 
"look  out!  Just  before  you  hit  the 
water  you  must  bend  your  head  for- 
ward ever  so  little,  in  order  that  the 
brunt  of  the  shock  will  be  taken  by 
rhe  front  of  the  skull  just  above  the 
forehead. 

"I  missed  it.  The  water  hit  me  right 
across   the   eyes." 

Two  days  afterward,  Helen  found 
that  she  was  completely  blind  in  her 
right  eye.  Gradually  the  sight  of  her 
left  eye  became  affected.  And  now  she 
cannot  see  at  all. 

"I  can  make  out  shadows."  she  said. 
"At  least,  when  I  pass  my  hand  before 
my  eyes— so— I  can  see  that  something 
has  moved  across  my  sight.  But  I 
couldn't  tell  that  it  was  a  hand.  So 
you  see  I'm  actually  stone  blind.  Isn't 
it    funny?" 

Funny!  Xo,  she  doesn't  mean  it  just 
that  way— not  that  there's  anything 
amusing  about  being  unable  to  see. 
But  strange  things  have  happened  to 
her  since  the  day  when  she  was 
stricken  blind,  and  .  the  strangeness  of 
these    things   intrigue    her    imagination. 

"Sometimes  I  go  into  the  subway 
alone.  1  know  every  inch  of  the  way. 
It's  only  two  blocks  from  the  house. 
Traffic-'  Well,  there  really  isn't  much 
>£  any  traffic— only  one  street  to  cross. 
A.nd  I  can  hear  the  street  cars  coming. 

"One  day  I  bumped  into  three  baby 
buggies  on  the  sidewalk.  That  was  a 
?ood  one,  wasn't  it?  I  get  across  the 
street  fine  and  dandy,  and  then  I  go 
and  tangle  myself  up  in  a  nest  of  baby 
buggies!    Isn't    that    rich! 


How  Helen  used  to  phone  home  from  Revere  after  her  thrilling  plunge    a 
short  while  ago,  when  she  was  the  wonder  of  the  beach.  (Kadel  &  Herbert.) 


For  years  and  years  we  have  heard 
of  the  wonderful  pluck  of  Helen  Keller, 
the  famous  blind  girl.  Surely  the 
courage  of  little  Helen  Carr  matches 
well  with  that  of  Miss  Keller!  To  love 
the  fun  of  life,  and  to  be  robbed  of 
the  fun  of  life  and  cast  into  darkness 
—and  yet  laugh,  and  never  complain! 
Surely  that  is  supreme  courage. 

"When  I  was  in  Germany  having  my 
14  operations,"  she  went  on,  "I  used 
to  talk  German  all  the  while.  The  j 
surgeon  was  an  old  man— 75,  T  guess. 
Anyway,  I  know  he  had  a  long,  white 
beard.  The  only  time  I  spoke.  English 
was  when  he  hurt  mo  sometimes  as  I 
lay  on  the  operating  table. 

"Then  I'd  clench  my  fists,  and  say; 
'Oh-h-h  boy-y-y'— just  like  that.  He'd 
laugh,  and  say  to  the  other  surgeons 
In  German: 

"  'Listen  to  that!  She's  calling  me  a 
boy." 

"He  rlidn-t  understand  that  I  was  just 
letting  out  a  sort  of  cuss  word.  Isn't 
that  a  good  one?" 

Reading  Childhood   Books 

And  little  Helen  Carr  chuckled.     That 


chuckle  of  hers  is  enough  to  bring  tear3 
to  any  eyes.  Helen  Carr,  with  her 
gameness  and  her  chuckle  should  be 
presented  to  every  discouraged  man 
and  woman  in  the  United  States.  She'd 
make  a  lot  of  sad  hearts  wonder  if 
they   had   any   right  to  be   sad. 

"I'm  learning  to  read— in  Braille."  she 
said.  "I'm  reading  Mack  Ihe  Giant 
Killer-  now!  Can  you  beat  it?  Nursery 
stuff  all  over  again!  Funny?— I  have 
to  laugh  at  myself!  It's  funny  to 
learn  all  over  again  how  tall  the  wicked 
old  Giant  was.       I'd   forgotten. 

"And  its  lots  of  fun  at  the  school" 
She  meant  the  Brooklyn  Committee 
School  for  the  Blind.  "I'm  learning  to 
make  baskets,  and  weave,  and  a  lot 
of  funny  things  like  that.  I'm  having 
a  whale  of  a  time,  honestly.  It's 
awfully  interesting!" 

And  then  she  paused,  and  cocked  her 
pretty    head    to    one    side    thoughtfully. 

"Beally,  you  know,  I'm  lucky,"  slie 
mused.  "Because  I  DID  have  my  sight. 
I  know  what  things  look  like,  it  must 
be  awful  never  to  have  known  about 
things.  You  can't  explain  to  people 
who  have  been  blind  all  their  lives  what 
things  look  like. 
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"I  tried  to  describe  the  color  red  to  a 
girl  who'd  been  blind  since  earliest 
childhood,  and  I  just  couldn't  do  it.  1 
tried  green,  too.    I  said  to  her: 

"  'It's  like  the  grass  looks.' 

"But  you  see  she  didn't  know  what 
grass  looked  like,  even.  She'd  never 
seen  it.  So  you  see  how  lucky  I  am.  I 
know  what  everything  looks  like ;  and 
even  if  I  never  see  again  I'll  always 
have  my  memories." 

Goes  to  Theatre 

She  paused  a  moment.  "I  go  to  the 
theatre  quite  often,"  she  said,  smiling. 
"I  paw  'Red  Light  Annie,'  where  they 
have  real  food  on  the  stage.  I  could 
smell  it.  I  saw  'Zeno,'  too.  I  like  mys- 
tery plays  a  lot." 

Helen's  gentle,  white-haired  mother  In- 
terrupted. 

"You  say  you  saw  them,  Helen?  How 
could  you  see  them,  dear,  when  you 
can't  see?    That's  not  right." 

"Oh,  you  know  what  I  mean,  mama,'' 
Helen  laughed.  "I  sense  them.  Maybe 
that's  it.  I  like,  to  go  to  shows.  It's 
great  fun.  And  anyway  what  does  a 
word  matter?  I  see  'em  in  my  own 
way." 

Helen  Isn't  quite  sure  yet  .iust  what 
she  intends  to  do  with  her  life.  She's 
been  so  busy  trying  to  get  back  her 
precious  eyesight  that  she  hasn't  had 
much  time  to  think  of  what  she  wants 
to  do. 

"But  I'm  going  to  do  something,  some 
day."  she  declared,  with  decision.  "I 
don't  know  exactly  what  yet.  Some 
people  have  suggested  that  I  become  a 
stnnographer,  but  I  don't  think  I  will. 
You  see,  I  wouldn't  want  to  be  one  un- 
I  could  be  a  real  good  one." 

She  shook  her  head  of  black,  bobbed 
hair  energetically. 

"I'm  having  ;i  nice  time  now  at 
school.  It's  lots  of  fun,  and  there  are 
so  many  things  to  do.  After  a  while 
I'll  find  something  I  can  make  n  liv- 
ing at,  but  I  don't  know  what  it'll  be. 
First  of  all,  I'm  going  to  find  out  what 
I  liko  to  do  best  And  it's  going  to  be 
a   lot   of    fun    finding    out." 

Just  a  little  while  ago  Helen  Oarr 
was  one  of  the  great  Hippodrome's 
!  tractions,  a  renowned  divi.ig 
girl,  and  a  splendid  dancer  as  well. 
Her  salary  was  big— so  big  that  there 
were  times  when  she  could  scarcely 
believe  that  she  was  really  getting  it: 
everyone  knew  her:  there  were  press 
agents  who  described  her  prowess  from 
coast  to  coast  and  brought  thousands 
of  visitors  from  every  State  in  th* 
Union  to  watch  her  daring;  newspaper* 
sought  her  pictures;  and  college  boys-?- 
"stage-door  johnnies"  —  smiled  and 
hoped  that  some  day  she  would  not 
only  smile  pleasantly  in  return,  but 
speak   to   them   as   well. 

And  there  was  a  host  of  girls— beau- 
tiful girls,  accomplished  girls,  nearly 
equally  famous  girls— who  envied  her 
the  niche  of  glory  she  had  carved  oat 
for    herself. 

Xow    it    is     all    over.      The    dazzling 
prospect    of    a    stage    career,    already 
rted,    has    been    wiped    away    ruth- 
lessly. 

She  must  start  life  all  over  again. 
She  must,  learn  a  "job"  and  must  fol- 
low the  path  to  the  future  with  sight- 
less   ey< 

It    will    be    a    hard,    hard    fight.    And 
there    must   be    hours    of   terrible   lone- 
liness,  dark  hours  of  despair. 
espair? 

bittle  Helen  Can-  laughs  •*•  that 
chuckly  laugh. 

>h,   it's  great  fun"' 
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Blind  Man 
Faces  His 
Fate  Gamely 

Condition     of    Carroll     G«* 

Smythe  Can  Never  Be 

Remedied 

IS    LOVER    OF    MUSIC 


Blind  and  helpless,  the  condition 
of  Carroll  G.  Smythe  of  Wheeler 
avenue,  who  several  years  ago 
brought  many  famous  artists  to  this 
city  to  appear  in  concert,  does  not 
improve.  Specialists  say  that  this 
condition   can   never  be   remedied. 


His  remuneration  was  scant,  but,  a.s 
the  town  grew  and  taste  somewhat 
improved,  others  built  upon  the 
foundation  be  laid  and  reaped  the 
benefit. 

One  of  Mr.  Smythe's  brightest 
recollections,  as  he  sits  in  the  dark 
is  of  the  days  when  he  gave  recog- 
nition and  opportunity  to  a  now 
world  famous  musician  of  whom 
Broome   county  is  proud. 


OARROLJi  Ci.  SMYTHE 

Mr.  Smythe,  sitting  all  day  in  a 
world  forever  darkened  for  him,  is 
said  by  his  friends  to  be  facing  his 
misfortune  gamely.  He  likes  to 
have  his  acquaintances  call  and 
greets  them  cheerfully. 

He  finds  some  consolation  in  the 
remembrance  of  years  past — of  the 
wonderful  voices  and  the  great 
masters  of  the  piano  and  violin  that 
he  gave  Blnghamton  the  pleasure 
of  hearing.  Oftentimes  Bingham- 
ton  did  not  respond  to  his  efforts 
to  give  it  the  best  in  music.  Time 
and  time  again  he  had  to  meet 
deficits  out  of  his  own  pocket.  But 
he  never  gave  up,  never  despaired. 
Until  his  failing  health  made  it 
impossible,  he  continued  his  con- 
certs. 

Friends  say  of  him  that  Mr. 
Smythe  did  more  than  anyone  else 
to  educate  public  taste  in  this  city 
to    an    appreciation    of    good    music. 
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OUT  OF  DARK  TO  SUCCESS 


Perry  Hale,  Once  Yale's  Best  Athlete,  Stricken 
With  Blindness,  Now  Wins  Town  Election 


PERRY  T.  W.  HALE 

Old  Yale  athlete,  now  totally  blind,  who  has  been  elected  tax 

collector  of  the  town  of  Portland,  Conn 
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By  S.  K.   Ryan 

PORTLAND,  Conn— Perry  T.  W. 
Hale,  old  Yale  football  star  and 
twice  chosen  on  the  All-American 
team — as  center  In  1899  and  fullback 
inn  1900— but  now  totally  blind,  has 
shown  his  inheritance  of  Yale  bull- 
dog grit  by  projecting  himself  into 
politics  in  his  home  town  here,  with 
such  earnestness'  that  in  the  town 
election  recently  he  ran  47  votes 
ahead  of  his  ticket  and  won  over 
William  H.  Ellsworth,  who  had  pre- 
viously held  the  office. 

Mr  Hale  is  now  making  plans  to 
take  over  the  affairst  of  the  office,  and 
m  spite  of  his  lack  of  sight,  to  give 
the  citizens  a  service  of  marked 
courtesy  and  efficiency. 

The  story  of  Perry  Hale  and  his 
victory  over  blindness  is  one  that 
should  inspire  not  only  the  casual 
reader,  but  should  point  the  way  for 

certain  others  who  have  been  over- 
taken by  adversity  or  mishap,  and 
who  are  wondering  whether  they  caD 
carry  on  under  so  heavy  a  handicap 
Hale  has  known  the  very  depths  o/ 
despair  in  his'  10  years'  struggle  in 
the  twilight  land,  but  the  tide  is 
turning  and  he  is  facing  the  future 
with  commendable  courage  and  with 
good  certainty  of  success. 

Hale  was  one  of  the  best-known  and 
most  popular  men  in  New  Haven  when 
he  was  at  Tale  Shelf  In  the  late  90's. 
He  was  a  member  of  Berzelius,  vice 
president  of  his  class  in  his  senior  year, 
and  was  probably  the  Klis'  best  all- 
around  football  man  in  1899  and  19G0. 
He  tasted  all  that  went  with  popularity 
—In  college  and  after. 

He  did  some  coaching  after  ho  left 
Yale— at  Phillips  Exeter  In  1901  and  at 
Ohio  State  in  3902  and  '03.  Then  he  was 
a  civil  engineer  for  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & 
H.  RR.  Company  and  later  was  head  of 
an  engineering  Arm  of  his  own,  and 
finally  was  head  of  the  city  Water  De- 
partment in  Middletown,  this  State. 

The  night  of  Oct  8,  1P13,  he  wan  con- 
ducting some  experiments  in  a  shack 
in  the  rear  of  his  home  when  some 
wires  cross  circuited.  There  was  a  ter- 
rible explosion  and  the  doctors  thought 
Hale  was  dead.  His  coworker  was  seri- 
ously hurt.  Hale's  tremendous  consti- 
tution was  probably  what  saved  him— 
but  his  sight  was  gone.  . 

There  followed  seven  years  in  which 
a  proud  'and  tortured  spirit  lived 
through  experiences  that  would  cause 
the  face  of  a  stern  man  to  blanch.  Hale 
dismisses  it  all  now  with  a  wave  of  his 
pipe  and  the  comment,  "I  sat  down 
under  that  tree  for  seven  years  and  ate 
up  my  $12,000  savings." 


His  wife  died  in  1920.  She  was  sick  a 
week.  She  had  previously  been  work- 
ing In  an  office,  while  Hale  had  been 
trying:    unsuccessfully      to      knock    out 


some    athletic    stories    for    the    maga- 
zines. ^ 

"That   is    the    saddest   thm?   that   can 
happen  to  any  man,"  remarked  Hale. 


One  of  the  tremendously  fine  things 
in  this  story  is  the  way  the  old  Yale 
men  have  stuck  to  Hale.  They  never 
would  let  go.  They  were  always  back 
of  him— encouraging  him,  telling  him  a 
man  could  be  down,  but  he  must  get  up 
again.  There  was  always  that  messaga 
jof  getting  up  and  going  at  it  again. 

In  Sept,  1920,  Raynham  Townshend 
i.ame  to  him  and  said  the  old  boys 
ranted  him  to  go  to  a  great  specialist 
in  Washington,  D  C.  They  were  alw«kv« 
aopeful  he  would  see  again.  He  went, 
but  it  was  the  old  story — no  hope 
offered. 

About  this  time  the  Tale  boys  had  an- 
other suggestion— the  Red  Cross  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  at  Baltimore,  founded 
by  the  United  States  Government  for 
blinded  soldiers,  but  at  that  time  open 
to  a  few  civilians.  It  was  here  that 
Hale   found   himself. 

He  had  never  learned  the  Braille.  **«» 
raised  type  which  the  blind  read  with 
their  fingers,  and  no  one  who  knew  how 
to  be  blind  had  ever  come  to  him  to 
show  him  the  way.  There  he  met  a 
Miss  Wilcox,  herself  totally  blind,  who 
was  teaching  Braille. 

"She  shamed  me  into  learning  it,"  said 
Hale. 


He  was  there  about  a  year  and  learned 
to  know  Carl  Bronner,  the  United 
States  World  War  navy  veteran,  who 
had  his  eyes  blown  out  and  both  arms 
severed. 

"When  I  saw  Carl,  I  said  to  myself 
I  can  do  something  if  he  can,"  con- 
tinued Hale. 

His  contact  with  these  two  people 
brought  the  turning  point  in  Hale*s 
career.  He  went  back  to  Portland 
with  the  charming  director  of  the  host- 
ess house  at  Evergreen  as  his  bride, 
and  opened  an  insurance  office  In  his 
home  town.  He  hired  a  young  man  as 
secretary.  This  month  he  has  written 
a  $100,000  life  insurance  policy.  He  **.j.j 
he  has  sent  out  18,000  letters  since  he- 
has  been  in  business.  He  owns  a  car 
and  goes  out  and  solicits  business.  He 
has  been  elected  to  the  school  board, 
appointed  sewer  commissioner,  and  now 
he  Is  tax  collector. 

"If  any  one  had  told  m*  five  years 
ago  I  would  have  an  office  on  Main  st 
today,  have  a  secretary,  own  an  auto- 
mobile, hold  three  public  offices  and 
be  able  to  send  my  wife  to  Pennsyl- 
vania on  a  vacation,  I  should  have 
laughed  at  them,"  added  Halje. 


He  has  accomplished  what  he  has  by 
getting  a  new  outlook,  by  learning  in 
his  own  way  the  theory  of  the  old  Yale 
fellows,  "that  a  person  can  get  down, 
but  he  must  get  up  again."  Hale  has 
etet  out  to  be  like  other  people  in 
spito  of  his  blindness.  He  has  sur- 
prised other  people,  and  at  first  he  sur- 
prised himself,  but  now  he  is  beginning 
to  realize  that  what  a  fellow  really 
wants  to  do  he  can  do,  even  if  he  is 
without   sifiht. 
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Original  "Little  Eva" 
of  "Uncle  Tom's 


Years  Still  Optimistic 


Amy  Slavin,  when  6  years  old,  as  "Eva"  and  Frank  McDowell  as 

"Uncle  Tom." 


By  AVEUV  A.WEHS. 
"Good-bye,  Mama 

Don't  weep    Papa, 
Good-bye,   Uncle   Tom." 

THOUGH  its  been  forty-five  years 
since  Amy  Slavin  at  the  age  of 
six  first  recited  the  dying  speech 
of  "Little  Eva",  she  can  recall  it  and 
other  dialogue  as  well  in  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin"  as  readily  as  if  the  two 
score   and   five  years   were   but  a  day 


and  that  only  yesterday  she  'died' 
surrounded  by  "Marie",  "St.  Clare", 
"Aunt  Ophelia"  and  her  dear  "Uncle 
Tom". 

This  same  Amy  Slavin  who  WM 
born  on  old  Van  Dam  street  in  the 
Fifth  Ward.  New  York  and  who  r.ow 
is  Mrs.  John  A.  Matheson  is  perh-.ps 
one  of  the  oldest  living  "Little  Evas". 
Mrs.  Matheson's  dramatic  career  v.  as 
shortened  by  blindness  when  she  was 
eighteen  years  old  which  she  belio 
came  as  a  result  of  exposure  in  a  cold 


n 


rainstorm.  After  she  became  blind, 
the  lost  her  hearing  but  despite  bvlh 
handicaps  rhe  has  carried  on  and 
made  her  life  a  useful  one.  The  ye  irs 
-she  had  hoped  to  dovote  to  a  career 
on  the  stage  she  has  spent  in  the 
home  where  she  hus  been  a  wife  and 
mother,  although  she  has  never  seen 
cither  her  husband  or  their  four  chil- 
dren. 

Made  Debut  nt  Aquarium. 
John  Slavin.  father  of  Mrs.  Mathe- 

!  ion  took  over  the  old  New  York 
aquarium  then  near  the  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Thirty  Fifth  street 
and  over  the  circus  ring  erected  a 
stage.  It  was  in  this  crude  theater 
of  old  New  York  that  John  Slavin's 
daughter,  Amy,  at -the  age  of  six  years 
made  her  debut  as  "Little  Eva".  Nor 
did  Amy  wear  a  wig  when  she  was 
"Eva" — her  own  golden  curls  sufficed. 
This  veteran  Broadway  producer, 
John  Slavin,  according  to  his  daugh- 
ter used  to  'pack  'em  in'  twice  a  day 
for  an  entire  season  with  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin"  and  even  play  'return 
engagement^'. 

-Mrs.  Matheson's  father  introduced 
negro  singers  into  "Uncle  Tom's  Cab- 
in" In  a  company  he  managed  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  Eighth  Avenua 
and  Twenty  Third  street.  About  the 
time  litttle  Amy  Slavin  was  'making 
the  hit  of  her  young  life'  in  Harriet 
Bcecher  Stowe's  play  England  sent 
out  a  call  for  it. 

Three  companies  were  sent  over. 
John  Slavin  sailed  in  charge  of  com- 
pany number  "one  and  he  took  hi3 
own  "Little  Eva"  with  him.  Mrs. 
Matheson  says  that  while  she  was 
only  eight  years  old  when  her  father 
took  her  to  England  to  play  "Eva"  she 
recalls  a  number  of  famous  places  she 
visited  in  London,  among  wliich  are 
Westminster  Abbey,  St.  Paul's  and 
Buckingham  Palace.  The  Slavin  com- 
pany gave  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  in 
London  and  the  provinces  for  nnra 
than  a  year  The  elder  Slavin  often 
played  "St.  Claire"  father  of  "Eva" 
to  his  own  daughter's  "Eva".  "But 
my  father  was  a  stage  manager — he 
did  that  best — he  wasn't  an  actor." 
Mrs  Matheson  says. 

Sent  Company  South. 

Little  Amy  STavin  also  went  "West 
to  play  in  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's 
masterpiece  and  Mrs.  Matheson  says 
that  her  father  even  sent  a  company 
to  Atlanta  and  New  Orleans,  although 
the  reception  this  triune  got  below 
the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line  was  not 
a  favorable  one.  It  would  seem  from 
Mrs.  Matheson's  description  that  even 
in  Broadway's  "stone  age"  there  were 
such  things  as  "scenic  and  lighting 
effects"  and  "mechanics". 

Mrs.  Matheson  in  telling  of  'Unci* 
Tom's'  ascent  to  Heaven  in  her  fa- 
ther's production  of  the  play  says; 
"father's  was  a  really  beautiful  Siiene 
—the  ono  where  he  showed  'Uncle 
Tom'  going  to  heaven.  I  can  remem- 
ber how  people  talked  about  how  ef- 
fective the  thing  was  and  I  have  old 
press  clippings  which  said  the  John 
Flavin  presentation  was  indeed  admir- 
able. He  showed  'Uncle  Tom'  rising 
.from  a  half-blown  rose  and  on  either 
side  was  a  snow-white  lily,  halfway 
open  —  in  the  lilies  were  angels.  It 
was  all  worked  by  wires  and  as  far 
is  T  c<n  rfemember  there  was  never 
a   'hitch*.      t 

Meeting  "Uncle  Tom". 

**4  »f  course,  had  'died'  earlier  In 
•he  play  and  "Bva",  you  know,  comes 
#.*w»  to  meet  "ancle  Tom'.  I  stood 
•■  *  platform  hid  from  view  by  a 
Aloud  and  behind  me  en  another  plat- 
form but  higher  up  was  the  "Guardian 
Angel*.  We  were  lowered  slightly 
then  drawn  up  and  the  'golden  gates' 
wore  let  down.  As  •Uncle  Tom'  ap- 
yroAOhed    the    platform    holding    the 


rate,  ajar,  I  stepped  down  from  the 
eloud  onto  the  platform  holding  the 
•Golden  Gates'  and  thus  welcomed 
•Uncle  Tom*  Into  Heaven  as  he  stepped 
onto  the  gate  platform  from  the  then 
/ull-blown  rose.  Somehow  this  '•heav- 
en scene'  still  thrills  me  and  I  am 
sure  that  as  long  as  I  live  It  will  be 
like  a  beautiful  picture  In  my  mem- 
wry.  My  father  worked  out  all  the 
scealo  and  lighting  effects  in  this 
scene  and  superintended  the  mechani- 
cal part  of  It.  as  well." 

Getting  "Supes". 
Wherever  the  John  Slavin  company 
went  the  manager  always  called  for 
local  extras  or  'supes'  to  assist  In  the 
•fceaven  scene*.  Mrs.  Matheson  said 
lier  father  often  used  thirty  school 
girls  dressed  in  flowing  white  robes  to 
depict  angels  in  the  scene  where  "Un- 
eie  Tom'  goes  to  heaven.  "The  girls 
sat  on  high  pedestals  with  golden 
crowns  on  their  heads  and  holding 
long,  white  and  gold  trumpets  or  car- 
rying floral  wreaths.  I  think  father 
paid  the  girls  fifty  cents  a  perform- 
ance for  their  services.  We  often 
rhad  so  many  applicants  that  there 
was  virtually  a  stampede  at  the  stage 
door." 

Among  the  other  people  who  played 
In  the  same  company  with  Mrs.  Ma- 
theson at  the  theater  on  West  Thirty 
Fifth  street  were  Jim  Smith,  who  or- 
iginated the  role  of  "Mr.  Gay"  in  the 
famous  play,  "A  Trip  to  Chinatown"; 
he  played  "Mr.  Marks":  Frank  Mc- 
Dowell was  "Uncle  Tom"  and  a  lov- 
able character  Indeed  he  was  person- 
alty, sirs.  Matheson  says.  He  used 
to  stay  at  the  Slavin  home  on  Van 
Dam  street  and  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  family.  McDoxvell  was  a  broth- 
er-in-law of  "Fannie  Davenport,  and 
Jennie  Yeamens  played  "Topsy".  She 
was  a  daughter  of  Annie  Yeamens 
who  was  with  Ned  Harrigan,  Mrs. 
Matheson  says. 

Serenaded  Mrs.  Stowe. 
When  the  company  went  to  Hart- 
ford, Conn..  Mrs.  Harriet  'Beecher  ; 
Stowe  was  in  the  audience  one  night, 
Later  John  Slavin  took  a  brass  band 
end  nt  the  honie  of  Mrs.  Stowe  and 
gave  a  serenade.  Mrs.  Matheson  says 
that  she  remembers  a  letter  of  "appre- 
cintkn"  that  Mrs.  Stowe  sent  her 
father. 

Before  Amy  Slavin's  retirement  be- 
cause of  the  blindness  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  she  has  not  only  appeared 
in  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States  but  had  been  out 
of  her  own  country  twice,  to  England 
and  later  to  the  West  Indies.  Few 
actresses  of  the  modern  day  have  the 
distinction  of  having  been  "stranded" 
in  Kingston,  Jamaica  or  of  having 
sung  the  role  of  "Ella,"  in  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan's  opera,  "Patience"  in  George- 
town, British  Guiana  when  only  thir- 
teen years  old. 

(Joes  to  West  Indies. 
Amy  Slavin  was  taken  to  the  West 
Indies  with  a  company  headed  by 
Barton  Hill  and  Josephine  Cameron. 
She  still  remembers  what  a  fine  fel- 
low Hill  was  and  how  temperament- 
ally impossible  was  Miss  Cameron. 
Amy  was  the  'pet'  of  the  troupe  and 
say?  that  when  they  left  'high  and 
r.ot  dry'  in  Kingston  the  manager  told 
her  she  would  have  to  float  home  on 
her  trunk.  Precarious  were  both  the 
nights  and  days  of  a  traveling  drama- 
tic troupe  in  the  Islands  those  days 
but  somehow  it  all  »»,aed  well.  One 
evening  on  two  hours  notice  thirteen 
year  old  Amy  was  called  on  jo(play 
the  'mother'  in  "The  Corsican  Bro- 
thers." This  was  in  Martinique.  Mrs. 
Matheson  says,  'I  did  it  and  as  you 
say  today,  'got  by  with  If  I  suppose 
for  there  were  no  beets,  carrots  or 
esrgs  thrown  on  the  stage  that  eve- 
ning." Mrs.  Matheson  tells  of  how 
the  British  people  in  the  West  Indies 
came  to  the  theater  dressed  in  for- 
mal   evening      clothes      and    how      on 


'Governor's   Night'    there   were  elabo- 
rate arrangements,  for  His  Excellency. 
Played     In    "East    Lynn." 

Not  only  was  Amy  Slavin  "Little 
Eva"  she  played  in  "East  Lynn" 
essaying  the  roles  of  "Little  Willie", 
"Joyce",  the  maid,  and  when  she  was 
older    "Lady      Isabel"      and    "Barbara 

Hare".  In  New  York  she  played  a 
negro  boy  in  "The  Union  Heroine"  her 
first  and  only  blackface  role.  She  tells 
of  how  it  took  the  assistance  of  the 
entire  company  to  get  her  into  her 
makeup  the  first  few  performances. 
When  her  father  put  on  "Ten  Nights 
in  a  Barroom",  Mrs.  Matheson  play- 
ed "Mary  Morgan".  Programs  of  "The 
Galley  Slave"  and  "The  Streets  of  New 
York"  contained  the  name  of  John 
Slavin's     daughter,     Amy. 

Most  Melodramatic  Bit. 

The  most  decidedly  melodramatic 
I  bit  that  Mrs.  Matheson  recalls  was 
the  role  of  the  'waif  and  'daughter' 
in  a  piece  called  "The  Pavements  of 
Paris". 

•  The  prologue  showed  a  scene  from 
the    Prussian     war.   My     'father'  was 

'—sod   to   have  been  killed — but  he 

wasn't  you  know;  they  are  never  klll- 
>u  unen  you  expect  them  to  be  in 
mellerdrammer!  The  villian  in  the 
play  was  a  man  who  went  to  my 
mother  and  told  her  that  since  her 
husband  was  killed  she  should  marry 
him.  My  'mother'  was  supposed  to  be 
immensely  wealthy.  The  villain  want- 
ed my  mother's  fortune  but  he  didn't 
really  love  her.  Later  my  mother  mar- 
ried the  villain.  Naturally,  his  first 
thought  was  to  'put.  me  out  of  the 
way.'  Oh  this  was  real  melodramma — 
not  pseudo.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
act,  I  remember  as  well  as  it  had  oc- 
curred yesterday  I  was  supposed  to 
be  walking  down  by  the  Seine — the 
scene  was  Paris,  you  see — when  my 
step-father  rushes  up,  grabs  me  and 
throws  me  into  the  river. 

"My  real  'father'  whom  you  remem- 
•*ber  I  said  was  not  killed  has  become 
a  coach  driver— a  horse  drawn  taxi 
driver—  just  at  the  time  I  am  thrown 
in  the  river  Seine,  he  has  driven  down 
to  the  water's  edge  to  give  his  horse 
a  drink.  Naturally,  for  melodrama, 
my  own  'father',  not  knowing  it  of 
course,  saves  me— his  chee— ild.  Later 
it  turns  out  that  I  bring  about  a 
reunion  of  my  parents  and  my  'father' 
shoots  to  death  my  step-father  just 
as  he   is  chloroforming  me.   Oh  I  tell 

ThH,i7hM  StleetS  0f  Paris"  had  the 
«5  ii  ^H  n*ht  l  loved  jt'  e™™  drop 
of  blood  in  It  and  every  pistol  shot." 

Other   Roles 

Philadelphia  at  the  age  of  nine  to  play 
with   Rose  Coghlan  and  Mattle  Pres- 

«  ,  ,  .!°  »"Ruth"'  or  "The  Curs*  <* 
Drink  ..  This  according  to  Mr.  Mathe- 
son was  one  of  the  prize  melodrama- 

»£? "^J*  Jhe  age-  Later  she  appear- 
ed in  "The  Two  Wanderers"  as  'Rosa- 
Is  Vernon   and  Was  with  Sidney  Drew 
in  a  piece  he  brought  over  from  Eng- 

It"  Tbulef  "°d}.\°  Say  the  Least  ot 
«„.  v   !  Z"  *  fa,Iu™  Mrs.  Matheson 

hflv*  £n  V.^  so  odd  that  ls  'hould 
t.ti  w  ,e<J-  N°ne  ln  the  cast  could 
said  B°r     taHS  ab°Ut  iU"  she 

.tw'J1  Cv1M'  M"'  Ma*he*'°n  says  she 
alway.    hoped   that      somii    day      «he 

S -  S,  a?,le  t0  p,ay  '**** m«! 

a-ers"  ,!  ,'  l^  G,Ve  me  those  <>**- 
fl  u  I  has  a  We,rd  fascination 
for  her  she  declares. 

tried  to  continue  with  her  dramatic 
work  but  it  finally  became  an  1m- 
possib  e  task.  For  a  while  she  d?d 
actually  play  parts  and  on  the  pro 
gram  there  would  be  an  explanatory 
note  saying  that  "Miss  Amy  Slavin 
was  blind,  etc."  but  soon  she  be- 
came   too    helpless    to    continue 

,„    thntV    ,"  that  Amy  Slavin  decid- 
ed  that   as   long   as   her   stage   career 
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Uncle  Tom  and  Eva  in  the  arbor. 

Eva  (reading  from  Bible)  "  'And  I  saw  a  sea  of  glass  mingled 
with  fire,'  Uncle  Tom,  there  'tis,"  (pointing  to  the  lake).  "What, 
Miss  Eva?" 

"Don't  you  see — there?"  said  Eva  again  pointing  to  the  glassy 
water,  which  as  it  rose  and  fell,  reflected  the  golden  glow  of  the 
sky.    ' '  There 's  a  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire. ' ' 


1 
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had  been  ended  there  was  no  sign  her 
life  should  be  spent  in  regret  and 
misery.  She  thought  she  could  mak*e 
a  home  for  some  man  and  in  due 
course  of  time,  that  man  in  the  per- 
son of  John  A.  Matheson  came  aljng. 
It  was  In  a  modest  boarding  house  on 
West  Twenty-Fourth  street  that  Amy 
Slarin  met  and  was  wooed  by  John  A. 
Matheson. 

Today  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Math- 
eson live  in  the  Bronx  and  have  rear- 
ed to  manhood  three  sons,  William, 
aged  20;  Raymond,  18,  and  Howard," 
16  yeao-s  old.  Their  daughter.  Amy, 
is  sixteen  and  is  studying  to  be  a 
classical  dancer.  This  fall,  Amy 
Matheson,  under  the  tutelage  of  Miss 
Kathleen  Harding,  instructor  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Ballet  School. 
Will  be,  a  full  fledged  member  of  the 
opera  ballet.  Mrs.  Matheson  had 
hoped  that  her  daughter  would  be 
interested  in  the  drama  but  is  con- 
tent to  have  her  following  dancing 
and  thinks  that  later  on  she  might 
learn  how  to  play  parts.  Miss  Hard- 
ing, Amy's  ballet  instructor,  says  that 
she  has  talent  and  that  with  applica- 
tino  she  feel|  that  success  is  assured. 


Mrs.  Amy  Slavin  Matheson,  vet- 
eran "Little  Eva,"  as  she  is 
today. 

Mrs.  Matheson  is  also  'pinning' 
hope  on  one  of  her  boys,  Ray,  the 
second  son  whom  she  thinks  has  dra- 
matic ability.  Ray  and  his  sister 
have  at  various  times  appeared  in 
school  entertainments  and  semi-pro- 
fessional affairs  in  comic  or  dramatic 
sketches  and  won  the  approval  of 
the  audience  but  at  present  Ray  Is 
too  Interested  in  business  to  give  a 
thought  to  the  stage  as  a  life  work. 
Amy  i3  quite  enthusiastic  about  the 
stage  and  can  hardly  wait  until  this 
fall  when  Metropolitan  opens  so  she 
may  bud  Into  a  professional.  Mr. 
Matheson  Is  an  electrician  and  has 
never  been  on  the  stage  or  In  work 
pertaining    to    it. 

Home    Versaa    Career. 

Discussing  the  'home  versus  career' 
Mrs.  Matheson  cites  the  example  of 
Ethel  Barrymore,  who  is  both  home-i 
maker,  mother  and  actress.  "Natur- 
ally, in  my  case  there  was  nothing 
else  I  could  do  after  I  became  blind, 
but  make  a  home  and  rear  a  family, 
but  had  I  been  enabled  to  contin- 
ue on  the  stage  with  my  sight  and 
he. .ring,  I  feel  sure  that  I  would  have 
married  just  the  same  and  wanted  a 


family.     I  see  no  reason  why  a  wom- 
an cannot  be  both  a  homemaker  mid 
professional    woman.       Ethel    Barry- 
more    has    certainly    made    a    success 
of   both    and    she    has    three   children. 
"I    hope    some    day    my    little    girl 
will    marry    and    be    a    mother    but    I 
should  hate  to  think  that  doing  v)iis 
would    necessarily    ruin    her    chances 
for  a  career  as  a  great  classical  dan- 
cer   or    in     the     dramatic    world.       I 
would  be  foolish  in  saying  that  I  did 
not    regret    not    being    able    to    con- 
tinue  in   my  career  but  on  the  other 
hand  I  have  been  a  very  happy  wom- 
an   in    my    home.      I    have    reared    *li 
four   of   my   children,   although    blind 
I  have  worked  for  them  as  any  moth- 
er   with    sight    would    work    for    hei 
kiddies.     I    can    sew,    cook,   and    tak& 
care    of   my   house.      In    fact,   I   make 
all    of   Amy's    and    my    own    dre?se3 
Just    because   I    am    blind    Is    no    rea- 
son   I    should    lead    an    indolent,    use- 
less existence.     A  person- who  is  lazy 
before  blindness  will  be  lazy  after    and 
this    holds   good    for   other    things   as 
well." 

Recently  Mrs.  Matheson  appeared 
at  a  benefit  at  the  Waldorf  given 
bv  the  Childrens'  Dramatic  League  at 
which  she  read  Carlston's  "Over  The 
Hill  to  the  Poorhouse".  She  does, 
dramatic  coaching  for  amateurs  and 
says  she  hopes  to  continue  to  go 
into  vaudeville. 


BLIND  MAN  DRIVES 

-^-^AR  12,000  MILES 


totally  blind  and  driving' 
an^utomobile  12,000  miles  with- 
out an  accident  is  a  record  held  by 
Dewitt  Smith  of  Atlanta,'  Ga.  He 
has  a  negro  boy  perched  on  the 
front  seat  beside  him  to  v/arn  him 
and  direct  him  through  dangerous 
traffic.  Smith  says  he  has  trained 
his  ears  so  that  he  can  tell  the 
position  of  any  car  approaching  or 
following  by  the  sound  it  makes. 
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APPOSE  SUIT  OP 


Hilham  Miller,  a  blind  inventor 
who  has  many  patents  to  his  credit 
has  brought  suit  against  Fred 
cnurch,  wealthy  Venice  amusement 
concessionaire,  involving  an  ac- 
counting for  more  than  $1,000,000 
alleged  to  have  accrued  to  Church 
through  the  securing  of  a  patent 
many  years  ago  on  a  derby  merry- 
go-round. 

Miller  alleges  that  he  made  this 
nvention  in  1910,  that  he  got 
(.hurch  and  Frank  M.  Prior,  the 
former  s  business  partner,  to  look  at- 
the  invention,  and  thatj&st  Septem- 
ber he  learned  that  #"hurch  and 
Frior  had  secured  a^ifent  in  Wash- 

ingtan-  Thft  *rff  will  to 
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BLIND  GUIDED  BY  NOSE 


Streets      and      Fabrics      Have      Odor 
AVHIch   Can    Be    Detected. 

Blind  persons  finding  their  way  about 
the  eity  are  guided  to  a  great  extent  by 
the  nose.  Robbed  of  their  vision  the  sense 
of  smell  becomes  very  acute  and  when 
this  sense  has  been  developed  all  streets 
have  different  odors  and  different  parts  of 
the  same  street  have  a  different  odor,  and 
by  the  different  odors  that  assail  his  nose 
as  he  passes  along  the  blind  man  knows 
just  where  he  is.  For  the  recognition  of 
human  beings  the  sense  of  smell  is  like- 
wise invaluable.  Besides  the  scent  of 
cigars  and  perfumes  there  are  many  deli- 
cate scents  by  which  he  can  recognize 
friends. 

A  blind  man  whose  "smeller"  was  very 
acute  was  met  by  a  lady  on  the  street, 
who  stopped  him  and  said,  "I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  you  know  me  but  I  met  you 
at  So-and-so's."  "Yes,"  he  said,  "I  know 
you  but  you  have  on  a  different  dress, 
now."  She  thought  it  was  wonderful  but 
the  afflicted  man  said  it  was  not.  Ail 
fabrics  have  a  characteristic  odor  and°lt 
is  a  simple  matter  to  detect  the  differ- 
ence by  their  smell.  .^r 
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Blind  in  Middle 

Life,  Fireman 

Attaifis*Success 

by  New  Road 

John  C.  Kelly  of  Schenectady 
Now  Is  Entering  Publish- 
ing Business. 


Suddenly  stricken  blind  comparatively 
late  In  life  and  forced  to  "learn  how  to 
be  blind,"  and  In  spite  of  the  physical 
handicap  to  find  success. 

Such  is  the  story  of  John  G.  Kelly 
forty-one  years  old,  of  451  McClellan 
street,  Schenectady,  who  found  himself 
facing  a  crisis  two  years  ago  when  his 
eyesight  suddenly  failed. 

fostetcd  of  bewailing  his  plight,  Kelly 
cast  about  for  a  way  in  which  to  train 
his  other  faculties  to  take  the  place  of 
his  eyes.  Kelly  has  made  an  unusual 
success  of  what  might  be  called  hie 
"second   life." 

Kelly  is  a  member  of  the  Schenectady 
fire  department.  Rather  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, for  the  voluntarily  retired  a  few- 
days  ago  to  go  into  business  for  him- 
self. He  is  married  and  is  the  father 
of  two  sons,  John,  Jr.,  ten,  and  Edmund, 
five. 

Gardner,  Massachusetts,  was  the 
birthplace  of  this  unueal  man,  but  Sche- 
nectady, to  which  he  came  In  1901,  has 
been  the  scene  of  his  activities".  After 
he  had  served  in  the  United  States 
navy  from  1903  to  1907,  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Schenectady  fire  depart- 
ment,   where    he    was    stationed    in    the 


A 
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central  building  for  nine  years.  Then 
he  was  transferred  to  station  9  in 
Brandywlne  avenue,  where  he  stayed 
until  he  was  forced  to  leave  active 
service  four  years  ago  because  of  the 
sudden  affliction  to  his  eyes.  What 
caused  this  blindness  will  probably' 
never  be  known,  but  neither  does  it 
matter.  The  Important  fact  is  that 
Fireman  Kelly  has  overcome  all  the 
Obstacles  that  beset  one  bereft  of  sight. 
The  "really  great  question  was  "How 
shall  I  adopt  myself  to  this  new  con- 
dition?" and  Jack — all  his  cronies  in  the 
fire  department  call  him  Jack — answered 
the  question  for  hilmself:  "I  started 
out  to  learn  how  to  be  blind." 


So,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  in- 
struct himself  in  the  Braille  system  of 
reading  and  writing  for  the  blind.  This 
system  is  made  up  of  a  code  of  dots, 
which,  when  arraigned  in  certain  form- 
ations, spell  out  letters  and  numbers. 
These  characters  are  written  on  a 
special  machine,  which  produces  them 
in  raised  form,  so  that  the  blind  person 
may  read  them  by  running  his  fingers 
over  them.  After  that,  Kelly  devised  a 
plan  for  calling  out  piato-ons  of  firemen 
in  a  two  or  three  alarm  fire,  by  utilizing 
his  knowledge  of  the  Braille  system. 
The  system  is  simple  and  one  of  the 
best  used  in  the  country.  Kelly  has 
every  fireman's  name,  address,  and 
phone  number  written  on  cards  In  the 
curious  raised  characters,  and  when  he 
gets  a  call  from  the  Are  chief  to  call  out 
the  men,  he  simply  adjusts  the  head- 
piece attachment  which  he  has  on  his 
telephone,  and  reading  off  the  phone 
numbers  he  has  on  the  cards,  he  calls 
out  every  fireman  on  his  list,  one  after 
the  other. 

This    wosn't   the   only   way  be   served 
the   Are  department  after   his  affliction. 
He    learned    how    to    typewrite    by    th», 
touch  system,   and  did   a   great  deal   of 
the  clerical  work  of  the  department. 

But  Kelly  began  to  feel,  as  many  peo- 
ple do  when  at  that  time  in  life  when 
school  is  Just  a  vague  pleasant  memory, 
that  he  had  neglected  his  education,  and 
consequently  began  to  ra/vke  up  for  what 


he  had  lost.  So,  in  the  summer  of  1921 
he  entered  a  class  for  the  blind  in 
Columbia  university.  The  following 
winter  his  ambition  carried  him  still 
further,  and  he  took  up  two  extension 
courses  at  Union  college,  one  in  psy- 
chology and  the  other  in  economics. 
Then,  during  the  last  two  summers  he 
was  a  student  at  the  State  college  at 
Albany  where  he  took  up  English  liter- 
ature, economic  history,  political  scl-j 
ence,  economics  and  public  speaking.  Ini 
the  last  named  subject,  Kelly  excelled; 
particularly  as  has  been  shown  by  the 
fact  that  he  has  made  a  number  of 
speeches  in  Boston  and  New  York  as 
well  as  In  Schenectady,  which  were  re- 
ceived with  acclaim.  Almost  all  of  his 
notes  he  took  by  means  of  the  Braille 
system  of  writing. 

And  now,  Kelly,  retiring  from  the  Are 
department,  is  going  into  tho  magazine 
subscription  work,  as  his  one  activity 
He  has  an  unusually  well  developed  mail 
advertising  campaign  which  is  sure  to 
bring  him  a  great  deal  of  business.  All 
his  work  he  does  himself,  except  the 
reading  of  the  mail,  of  course.  This  is 
done  for  him.  All  the  envelope  ad- 
dressing, letter  answering  and  the  per- 
formance of  all  those  duties  which  go 
with  the  mall  business,  he  attends  to 
himself.  His  officer  and  desk  are  kept 
in  so  orderly  a  condition  that  anything 
that  Mr.  Kelly  wants  he  can  easily 
obtain. 

What  he  has  learned  at  college  will 
help  him,  not  only  in  his  business,  but 
will  also  aid  him  greatly  in  his  writing 
for  magazines,  of  which  he  does  a  great 
desl.  Most  of  his  work  appears  in 
trade  and  technical  Journals  devoted  to 
the  mechanical  lines,  and  to  the  activ- 
ities of  Aremen  the  country  over. 
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Newsdealer  Invested  Savings 

of    Lifetime   Just    Before 

Bucketshop  Crashed. 

"Unto  Mm  who  hatTk,  shall  6« 
ffiven,  but  from  him  who  hath 
not,  shall  be  taken  away,  even 
that  whl&h  he  hath." 

It  was  William  Gorse,  blind  news- 
dealer, at  the  southeast  corner  of 
Eighty-sixth  street  and  Broad-way, 
a  victim,  to  the  extent  of.  his  life's 
savings,  in  the  bucketshop  failure 
of  8.  S.  Ruskay  and  Company,  who 
quoted  the  above  passage,  in  speak- 
ing of  his  loss. 

And  it  was  his  friend,  Antonio 
Trollo,  also  blind,  and  proprietor 
of  a  news-stand  at  Church  and  Dey 
streets,  who  echoed  a  more  modern 
■version: 

"Them  as  has,  gets.  But,  hon- 
est, wouldn't  you  think  they 
might  lay  off  a  couple  of  blind 
men  who  are  only  trying  to  get 
along?" 


GORSE  LOST  $6,000. 

These  are  among  the  most 
heart-rending  of  the  pathetic  cases 
of  persons  who  suffered  from  the 
operations  of  the  bucketeering 
well  Into  middle  life,  have  lost  the 
savings  on  which  they  hoped  to 
found  a  competence  for  old  age. 
•  Perhaps  the  pathos  is  still  more 
keen  because  these  are  not  the 
traditional  blind  men  of  the  stick 
tapping,  dog-leg  variety,  accepting 
alms  and  whining  about  their  lot. 

On  the  contrary,  they  are  self- 
respecting  citizens,  courageous  in 
their  infirmity. 

Gorse,  at  fifty-four,  paid  nearly 
$6,000  into  the  maw  of  the  Ruskay 
Company  shortly  before  its  failure. 
His  friend  Trolla,  in  trying  to  save 
Gorse,  put  in  $1,600.  This  was  all 
eaten  up  . 

Meanwhile  another  shrewd  gang 
took  another  $500  from  Trolla  on  a 
fountain  pen  proposition  that  prom- 
ised much  and  developed  nothing. 

Gorso  is  the  son  of  a  clergyman. 
He  has  been  blind  since  childhood,  i 
The    light   went   out   for   him    one 
day     in     his     boyhood     home     at 
Catskill. 
BECAME    AN    ORGANIST. 

Gorse  came  to  New  York  and 
studied  at  the  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  and  later 
took  a  special  course  in  music  at 
the  American  College  of  Musicians. 
He  became  an  organist.  He  has 
played  at  several  New  YorK 
churches. 

For  fifteen  years  Gorse  was  as- 
sociated with  the  Lighthouse  for 
the  Blind,  at  No.  Ill  East  Fifty- 
ninth  street.  He  is  president  of 
the  Blind  Newsdealers  of  New 
York. 

Twelve  years  ago  he  married 
Miss  Laura  E.  Miles,  of  Deposit, 
N.  Y.,  a  playmate  of  his  boyhood 
before  he  lost  his  sight. 

In  1921  his  nerves  gave  out  and 
Gorse  resigned  from  the  Light- 
house and  set  up  the  newsstand  at 
Eighty-sixth  street  and  Broadway. 
He  and  his  wife  took  a  little  apart- 
ment at  No.  506  Amsterdam  avenue, 
nearby,  and  Trolla  came  to  live 
with  them. 

Trolla  is  thirty-seven.  He  came 
to  this  country  from  Italy  when  a 
small  boy  and  became  blind  In 
youth.  He  has  had  the 
feeble-minded  and  tuberc; 
and  of  an  invalid  broth 
cently  died. 

This  is  the  man,  ne; 
by  the  bucketshop  collapse,  who 
cheerily  sells  papers  at  Dey  and 
Church  streets. 

Gorse  inherited  a  small  patri- 
mony from  his  father,  the  Rev. 
John  W.  Gorse,  of  the  New  York 
Methodist  Conference,  and  his 
newsstand  was  going  well.  On  the 
edge  of  the  Broadway  bustle,  Gorse 
saw  visions  of  the  little  house  he 
hoped  to  buy  in  Catskill. 

A  stock  salesman  sought  him  out 
and  urged  him  to  buy  Btocks  on  the 
installment  plan. 

The  sum  of  $5,500,  paid  into  the 
Ruskay  Company  as  part  payments 
for  stock  in  the  Middle  States  Oil 
Company  and  for  Canadian  Pacific 

stock,  was  lost  utterly  In  the  crash 
and,  according  to  Gorse,  there  is  nv 
evidence  on  the  books  of  the  Rufr 
kay  Company  of  his  purchases. 
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EVEN  the  blind  suffer  from  the  greed  of  bucket  shops 
in  their  grabbing  of  other  people's  money.   Here  is 
Antonio  Trollo,  blind  newsdealer,  whose  lifetime  sav- 
ings have  gone  to  swell  the  bucketeers'  loot. 
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»-»  mo  net  result  of  this 
trusting  blind  man's  attempt  to  bet- 
ter his  future  through  what  he  sup- 
posed was  a  legitimate  brokerage 
house.        » 
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"BLJj$D"    MOTHER,    FAMOUS    SON 


OLVMPI/KDAv    PMP1N. 
C  Mother  o-P  Michael  Pi>pin) 

FROM    PHQTOGfl/SPH  TAKEN    IN    IS60. 
cout7«>   or  CMAfUOS  J3GKJ0/t(Ht'.3'3OM~ 
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It  was  in  a  little  Serbian  village 
of  Idvor,  more  than  50  years  ago. 
that  a  woman  who  called  herself 
"blind,"  determined  that  her  small 
son  should  see  as  she  herself  had 
been    unable    todo. 

She  succeeded  .so  well  jn  carrying 
out  this  determination  that  the 
small  boy  js  today  one  of  America's 
foremost  inventors  and  professor  of 
electro-mechanics  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. He  is  Michael  Pupin,  who 
had  added  the  name  of  his  mother. 
Olympiada  Pupin,  to  the  roll  of 
women  made  immortal  by  the  suc- 
cesses and  written  tributes  of  their 
sons. 


_     'MICHAEL    PUPIN* 
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BLIND  GENIUS 
,  STUDIES  TRAPS 

irth 


Arthur 


Tatum     Becomes 
Budding  Specialist 
With  Drums. 


Arthur  Tatum,  genial  colored  boy 
who,  despite  blindness  is  able  to  fill 
numerous  concert  engagements,  has 
found  a  new  form  of  expression  for 
his  musical  talent. 

Arthur  has  taken  up  the  drums 
and  every  Wednesday  under  the  in- 
struction of  Eddie  Guckert,  special- 
ist on  the  traps,  the  harmony  of 
obala,  bells,  and  the  rythmic  thud 
of  other  instruments  in  the  drum 
player's  craft  are  heard  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Jefferson  school. 

Arthur's  natural  sense  of  time  has 
been  the  constant  marvel  of  Miss 
Edna  Huntoon,  his  teacher.  With 
only  a  few  lessons  young  Tatum,  but 
14,  has  mastered  the  intricacies  of 
p  drumming  to  an  extent  that  he 
could  keep  up  with  practically  any 
orchestra. 

"I  guess  I  like  them  both  best,''  he 
soys  of  the  piano  and  drums. 

But  the  youth  is  apparently  not 
the  only  genius  in  the  Jefferson 
school  for  blind,  where  he  is  a  stu- 
dent. There  are  at  least  two  others 
in  Jenny  Wyborski  and  William  Nag- 
ley.  The  former  has  a  knack 
modeling     clay     into     a     variet;      of 

pes  which  are  exceptional 
pies  of  skill. 

William  Nagley,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, is  the  boy  who  ran  away  from 
the  Columbus  training  school  for 
blind  a  year  ago  and  made  his  way 
back  to  Toledo  unaccompanied.  Wil- 
liam is  an  apt  student. 

Next  spring  Arthur  and  William 
graduate.  Both  boys  have  the  desire 
to  continue  through  high  school. 

The  school  for  the  blind,  under  the 
direction   of   Principal   L,.   L.   Disher, 
iiiow  consists  of   10   pupils,   five  boys 
I  five  girls     Among  the  recent  in- 
ations    is    a    monthly    magazine 
'ten  by  the  students  and  a  Serv- 
ice  club  which   teaches   self-govern- 
ment.     William   Xagley   is   president 
of  the   organization    but  he   says   he 
has  very  little  to  do. 

"They're  all  pretty  good  here  " 
William  declares. 
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*>,  llfLIND    MEN    WEAR  HELLS 

y-Q^^  men  jn  some  of  the  big 
cities  now  carflp  bicycle  bolls  to  aid 
them  in  their  meanderings  about 
the  streets.  By  ringing  they  at- 
tract attention  at  street  corners  and 
get  aid  in  crossing  a  busy  place. 
The  bell  is  attached  to  the  cane 
the  blind  carry. 


The  Average  Child 

Can  Be  a  Prodigy, 
iJy  Blind  Pastor  Says 

HE 


THINKS     IT    IS    MERELY 
MATTER  OF  TRAINING 


To  a  crowd  of  over  100  Rev. 
Willmoore  Kendall,  blind  pastor  of 
the  Hagler  Memorial  church,  ad- 
dressed the  Mother's  club  of  the 
Boston  Avenue  Methodist  church  on 
"The  Exceptional  Child"  Wednes- 
day. 

Mr.  Kendall  declared  that  his  son, 
Willmoore  Kendall,  jr.,  known  as 
one  of  the  youngest  students  in  the 
University  of  Tulsa,  and  who  entered 
Northwestern  university  at  the  age 
of  13,  was  just  an  average  boy  and 
that  other  children,  trained  as  Will- 
more  was,  could  accomplish  the 
same  results.  i 

"The  average  child  is  capable  of 
much  more  than  the  parent  thinks, 
or  allows  fof,"  he  stated.  "The 
trouble  with  most  parents  is  that 
they  do  not  give  sufficient  thought 
and  time  to  training-  their  children. 
We  do  not  consider  Willmoore  s 
prodigy,  but  we  devoted  a  lot  of  time 
to  him  and  aided  him  in  bringing 
out  his  possibilities. 

"When  Willmoore  was  two  years 
old,  his  mother  and  I  decided  to  at- 
tend Northwestern  university,  and 
we  often  took  Willmoore  with  us. 
One  day  he  started  playing  with  a 
typewriter,  and  instead  of  scolding 
him  and  telling  him  not  to  touch 
it,  his  mother  sat  dpwn  and  started 
to  explain  to  him«rhat  the  differ- 
ent letters  were.  ]Jfwag  play  to  him, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  learned  to 
distinguish  and  combine  the  letters, 
so  that  at  the  age  of  two  and  a  half 
he  could  read  and  type  words  from 
the  primer, 

"Don't  force  a  child  to  do  what  it 
does  not  desire.  Willmoore's  moth- 
er wanted  him  to  be  a  physician,  and 
I  rather  thought  I  would  like  to  see 
him  a  professor  of  history,  but  the 
boy  himself  decided  on  journalism 
and  is  happy  and  interested  in  pur- 
suing his  studies  along  that  line. 

"Willmoore  had  to  accompany  me 
on  many  of  my  trips,  while  yet 
young,  in  order  to  direct  me,  and  he 
learned  to  look  upon  life  with  a 
!  man's  point  of  view.  Especially  so 
during  the  war  when  I  used  to  take 
him  with  me  to  Fort  Sill  to  talk  to 
the  soldiers.  This  all  tended  to 
broaden  him  out." 

Mr.  Kendall  also  advised  all  pa- 
rents to  become  real  pals  to  their 
children,  and  live  near  them,  espe- 
cially during  their  school  years,  in- 
stead   of   sending    them    away    fro 


home  life  and  home  influence 
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Ulind  Woman 
l^tattfts-  Cure 
Thru  Prayers 

COLUMBUS,  Nov.  17.— "Prayer 
offered  direct  from  the  heart,  restor- 
ed my  health  and  vision  when  six 
physicians  had  given  up  alUhope." 

This  was  the  explanation  gives  the 
United  Press  tonight  by  Mrs.  H.  R. 
Parker,  28,  whose  miraculous  over- 
night recovery  after  weeks  of  illness 
and  ten  years  of  total  blindness  puz- 
zled physicians  here  today. 

"I  was  within  the  shadow  of  death 
and  straight-forward  prayers  offer- 
ed by  my  husband  and  brother,' 
James  B.  Myers,  have  restored  me 
completely,"  Mrs.  Parker,  appearing  - 
worn  and  drawn,  but  apparently  in 
good  spirits,  declared. 

According  to  physicians  who  ob- 
served her,' Mrs.  Parker  has  been  in 
bed  since  the  birth  of  her  second 
child  last  October  1st.  Her  case  was 
diagnosed  as  tuberculosis  and  her 
life  despaired  of  this  week. 

She  lost  her  sight  thru  an  organic^ 
disturbance,  Mrs.   Parker  said. 

Her  recovery  was  accomplished,  it 
is  claimed,  thru  prayers  last  night  by 
her  husband  and  brother  who  is  su- 
perintendent of  schools  at  Deersville, 
Ohio. 

It  was  midnight  and  the  two  men 
were  alone  with  Mrs.  Parker  at  her 
home  here.  She  pleaded  with  them 
faintly  to  pray  for  her  and  they  knelt 
beside  her  bed. 

"When  we  h^d  finished  praying," 
Myers  said,  "my  sister  lay  quiet  for 
several  hours.  Then  to  our  astonish- 
ment she  arose  from  her  bed  and 
asked  us  to  turn  on  the  light.  When 
we  diq  there  was  a  new  light  in  her 
eyes.  Altho  her  face  bore  the  lines 
caused  by  her  long  illness,  it  was 
plain  that  she  had  undergone  a  great 
change. 

Friends  and  neighbors  said  they 
were  convinced  Mrs.  Parker  had 
been  Restored  thru  prayer. 


CINCINNATI    (OHIO)    POST 
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BLIND     ARTISTS     IN     ROLE 

ife,  blind  mu- 
artists,  will  he  features  of  the 
itzer  Social  Service  Concerts  to 
be  offered  next  week.  The  program 
is  under  the  direction  of  William 
Dunning.  It  will  be  presented  Mon- 
day night  at  Stockton  School,  near 
Hamilton;  Tuesday,  South  (rate  M.  E. 
Church;  Wednesday,  St.  John's  7Aou 
M.  E.  Church.  Barr  and  Mound 
streets;  Thursday.  Third  M.  B. 
Church,   Race-st   and   McMicken-av'. 
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TULSA    (OKLA.)    TRIBUNE 
NOVEMBER    19,   1S23 


£IimL£a§!or  Paints 
Picture  of  Creator 

DUTY  OF  MAN    TO    IMPART 
.     SPIRITUAL  INFLUENCE 


Reviewing     In     matchless     phras 
the  creation  as  pictured  in  the  Boo 

of  Genesis,  Rev.  Willmoore  Xendal 
the  blind  pastor  of  Hagler  Memoris 
Methodist  church,  yesterday  told  h: 
congregation  that  the  church  mus 
follow  the  example  of  the  Creator  i 
Imparting  ils  spiritual  life  to  th 
world.  This  passage  in  his  eloquen 
Berinon  follows: 

"Now,   I   observe   that   this  is  eve 
Irue   in    the    poetry   of   creation.    A 
the  beginning,  there  is  darkness  an* 
formless    void:     then    there    is    th; 
brooding   of   the   great    over-soul    o 
the  world,   and  at  length  comes   th 
consciousness    of    light.    Those    wh< 
have  closely  studied  the  facts  of  hu 
man  infancy  tell  us  that,  in  the  firs 
days    after    birth,    the    child    is    onb 
conscious    of    hunger.    Its    eyes    ar< 
blind    to    the    meaning    of    light.    It; 
ears  do  not  recognize  sound.  The  in- 
fant  soul  is   dark  and  formless.   Bui 
life    broods    about    it,    eager    to    re- 
veal itself  waiting  for  the  respons« 
of    consciousness.    At   last,    the    babj 
es    open    with    sparkling    under- 
standing   of    the    radiant    beauty    o; 
light.  Soon  the  ears  hearken  to  the 
love  accent  in  mother's  voice.  In  the 
infant  brain  a  voice  has  whispered 
'Let  there  be  light.' 

"At  flrtet  the  light  discerned  by  th< 
awakening  consciousness  is  purelj 
physical.  But  as  the  brooding  touch 
of  God  continues  to  rest  upon  the 
unfolding  being,  intellectual  light 
and  spiritual  illumination  slowly 
lind  recognition  £.n,d  welcome.  But 
the  tragedy  of  life  emerges  just  here. 
The  soul  attains  to  an  hour  when  it 
shuts  itself  against  the  reception  of 
further  revelation.  It  resolves  to  live 
content  with  the  light  received  in  the 
past.  It  shuts  itself  against  tho 
brooding  warmth  of  the  divine  pres- 
ence. 

"My  second  suggestion  is  that, 
just  as  the  patient,  brooding  of  the 
npirit  has  been  God's  only  means  of 
creating  life,  so,  too.  it  must  be 
with  the  church.  There  are  about  us 
in  Tulsa  many  lives  which  have 
never  known  the  glories  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  Spiritual  darkness  rests 
upon  them.  They  are- without  form 
and  void,  until  they  shall  appre- 
hend the  regenerative  truths  which 
Christ's  gospel  imparts.  But  thosa 
truths  cannot  be  suddenly  forced 
mum  men.  The  church  must  follow 
the  patient  example  of  the  divine 
Creator.  There  must  be  a  long  3  u- 
rtation  'of  the  warmth  of  t lie 
church's  own  vital  love,  touching  lhe 
hcar'Lof  a  needful  world/ 


H|V-  25,  1923 

BLIND  ENTERTAINERS 

PLEASED  AUDIENCE 

John    and       .Mary    McCay       Rendered 
]>cli»htl'ul    Program    Last    Even- 
ing  at    Columbus   Hall. 
/ 


A  large  audience  enjoyed  the  en- 
tertainment given  last  evening  in 
Columbus  hall  by  John  and  Mary 
McCay,  blind  musical  artists.  Both 
Mr.  and  Miss  McCay,  who  are  broth- 
er and  sister,  proved  themselves  to 
be  delightful  entertainers  and  so 
well  did  they  render  each  number  on 
thleir  well  arranged  program  that 
they  were  oliged  to  respond  to  many 
encores. 

The  program  included  piano  duets, 
vocal  duets,  soprano  solos  by  Miss 
McCay.  Mr.  McCay  also  made  a  hit 
with  his  comic  character  sketch  "The 
Old  Rollicker."  and  his  impersona- 
tions entitled  "The  Bashful  Man," 
and  "The  Schoolboy's  First  Attempt 
to  Recite  a  Poem."  His  sepcimens  of 
Irish  wit  and  humor  also  called 
forth  much  hearty  laughter. 

Miss  McCay  sang  sweetly  and  with 
perfect  expression  and  her  soprano 
voice  was  heard  to  advantage  in  her 
solo,  "Killarney."  She  was  also  very 
entertaining  in  her  duet  with  Mr. 
McCay  when  they  sang  '"Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Smith,"  a  selection  depicting  a 
domestic  quarrel. 

Mr.  and  Miss  McCay  played  each 
other's  piano  accompaniments  in  a 
most  pleasing  manner.  These  musi- 
cians who  have  been  blind  since  in- 
fancy are  highly  proficient  in  the 
art  of  entertaining  and  they  have  a 
program  that  makes  an  evening  pass 
quickly  and  pleasantly.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will  visit  Naueatuck 
again. 
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Members  of  School  Children's 


Welfare  League 
Giye  Dinner  to  Officers 
'otlhe'Organization 

/  Ahtfdreds  of  members  of  the  School 
Children's  Welfare  League,  Inc.;  met 
In  the  lunchroom  of  P.  S.  4,  Fulton 
Ave.  and  173d  St.,  the  other  day  and 
gave  a  chop  suey  dinner  to  Mns.  Dora 
Goddln,  Beatrice  Gritzner  and  Mrs. 
Mark  Kalish,  officers  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

Each  member  brought  a  box  of  sta- 
tionery which  will  be  sold  at  one  of 
the  booths  at  a  bazaar  the  League  will 
hold  for  three  days  commencing  to- 
morrow at  the  22d  Regiment  Armory, 
Fort    Washington    Ave.    and    168th    St. 


The  money  raised  at  tho  affair  will 
be  used  to  provide  free  milk  and  hot 
luncheons  to  the  children  in  the  schools 
of  Manhattan   and   the   Bronx. 

The  lunchroom  In  the  school  where 
the  members  met  was  festooned  with 
Chinese  lanterns  and  decorations  of  the 
Orient.  A  dozen  school  girls  donned 
Chinese  dresses  and  helped  in  serving 
tea  to  the  guests.  A  phonograph  which 
played  Chinese  airs  provided  the  music 
for  the  afternoon. 

Does  Beneficial  Work 

The  League,  organized  In  1914  has 
provided  six  million  glasses  of  milk 
and  760,000  luncheons  to  the  school 
children.  Mrs.  S.  M.  Goddin,  111S 
Forest  Ave.,  president  of  the  Leaguel 
has  received  letters  from  many  schooj 
principals  commending  her  organization 
for  the  work  they  have  done  In  feed- 
ing the  sick,  crippled  and  hUjjd^jjhJ.lJ 
dren. 

iJffl?  Goddln  declared  that  Judg^ 
Samuel  D.  Levy  will  deliver  a  speed 
at  the  opening  of  the  bazaar  tomorrov 
Muslo  will  be  provided  by  Keith's  Boj 
Band  of  Harlem.  Tuesday  will  be 
"Children's  Day,"  and  Wednesday  eve- 
ning, the  last  night  of  the  affair,  there 
will  be  a  dance  at  which  thousands  of 
residents  of  the  Bronx,  Harlem,  Wash- 
ington Heights  and  Yorkville  will  be 
present. 

At  the  bazaar  there  will  be  on  dis- 
play many  articles  made  by  inmates  of 
Hart's  and  Randall's  Island.  Commis- 
sioner Bird  S.  Coler  of  thV  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  asserted  that  the 
money  these  articles  bring  will  be 
given  to  the  inmates  who  made  them. 

Officers  of  the  League  are,  Mrs.  S. 
M.  Goddin,  1119  Forest  Ave.,  pres.; 
Mrs.  H.  D.  Hiller,  845  W.  lllth  St., 
vlce-pres.;  Mrs.  Dora  Gritzner,  452  Ft.' 
Washington  Ave.,  treas. ;  Mrs.  A. 
Buchenbacher,  724  Jarvls  Lane,  Far 
Rockaway,   fin.   sec. 


Licenses  For  Drivers 
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at   remains   to   be 
done,    they    believe,    is    to    make    every' 

driver  obtain  a  license,  and  not  to  have 
it  issued  to  him  until  he  proves  his  fit- 
ness to  drive  a  car.  This  is  done  in 
some  cities  and  states,  but  in  most 
places  it  is  still  considered  enough  to 
license  the  car  and  let  any  grown-up 
person  drive  it. 

When  nobody  is  allowed  to  operate 
a  steam  engine  without  a  license  certi- 
fying to  his  fitness  and  respon- 
sibility, this  laxity  about  auto- 
biles  is  extremely  hard  to  understand. 


If 
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SElma  lenhaTTP1^ 

CQN  VJMCES  .BUND 


lifficult  to  convince  a  Red- 
paTn  Ly?Bum  patron  who  is  totally 
blind,  that  he  had  not  heard  a  play 
given  by  a  complete  company,  when 
Selma  Lenhart  recently  presented 
"Erstwhile  Susan'.'  in  his  home  town. 
Miss  Lenhart;  who  will  appear  in  one 
)f  her  well-known  dramatic  recitals 
)n  the  Redpath  Lyceum  Course  here 
it  masonio  Auditorium.  Thursday  eve- 
ling,  November  29  at  8:00  p.  m.,  re- 
t'rom  this  Lyceum  enthusiast 
the  following  letter  which  she  consi- 
ders one  of  the  most  gratifying  tri- 
biu  tendered   her: — 

"It    was    my    special    privelege    re- 
cently   to    hear    you    read     "Erstwhile 
n:      Although    I  am   totally  blind, 
vour  characters  were  portrayed  so  dis- 
tinctly   that    I    have    a    definite    picture 
lind  ox   each  character  and   its 
tction.     J  did  not  miss  a  line,  word  or 
sylable    of    any    character.      Your    ar- 
ticulation   was    wonderful,      and      your 
impersonation   of   each   was   reality   it- 
self.    1  (specially  wish  to  compliment 
you  on  your  Pennsylvania  Dutch  dia- 
lect.    In  short,  if  I  had  not  had  abso- 
lute confidence  in  the  friends  who  ac- 
companied me,  J  should  not  have  be- 
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UCENSES   FOR   DRIVERS 


Members  of  a  "socielv  for  the  blind,  ' 
considering  the  traffic  situation  m  Ameri- 
can  cities,  say:  "If  the  streets  are  made 
safe  for  seeing  people,  we  are  willing  to 
take  our  chances." 

It  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  usual 
self-respecting  independence  of  the  blind 
that  in  this  case,  where  they  have  every 
right  to   special   consideratid,1  ask 

no, favors.  What  they  say,  then,  about 
making  the  streets  safe  for.  everybody 
deserves  all  the  more  attention. 

The  chief  thing  that  remains  to  be 
done,  they  believe,  is  to  make  every  driver 
obtain  a  license,  and  not  to  have  it  issued 
to  liim  until  he  proves  his  fitness  to  drivt 
a  car.  This  is,  done  in  some  cities  a t i J 
states,  but  in  most  places  it  is  still  con- 
sidered enough  to  license  the  car  and  lot 
any   grown-up    person    drive   it. 

When  nobody  is  allowed  to  operate 
steam  engine  without  a  license  certify*] 
to  his  fitness  and  responsibility,  this  Lax- 
ity about  automobiles  is  hard  to  under- 
stand. 
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WASHINGTON  STAR 

UtC  4     1928 

Propose  Whi&le 
To  Editable  Rlind 
sTo  gammon  Help 

"Udkhte  to  see  their  way,  aided  only 
by  iWcaJe  or  stick  and  by  memory, 
blind  persons  in  the  District  may 
soon  be  able  to  summon  police  aid 
or  the  aid  of  passersby  if  they  need 
assistance  by  blowing  a  whistle,  it 
was  learned  today.  Negotiations  are 
in  progress  between  an  association 
for  aid  of  the  blind  and  the  police 
department  which  will  probably  lead 
to  early  adoption  of  a  specific  type 
of  whistle,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
police   whistle 

A  specimen  whistle  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  police  department,  which 
stands  ready  to  give  the  whistle  its 
approval  when  asked,  according  to 
Inspector  W.  H.  Shelby. 

If  a  blind  person  crossing  a  street 
should  become  hopelessly  confused  in 
a  maze  of  traffic,  he  may  blow  his 
whistle  and  summon  the  aid  of  a 
policeman,  or  passersby  who  know 
the  purpose  of  the  whistle.  Police- 
men will  be  expected  to  answer  the 
summons  o£  the  whistle  whenevj 
heard  and  to  assist  the  afflict^ 
dividual    out    of    his   difflculj 


LICENSES   FOR  DRIVERS.  \ 

Members  of  a  "society  for  tb^J^inj^,"  con- 
sidering the  traffic  situation  in  American 
cities,  say:  "If  the  streets  are  made  safe  for 
seeing  people,  we  are  willing  to  take  our 
chances." 

It  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  usual  self- 
respecting  independence  of  the  blind  that  in 
this  case,  where  they  have  every  right  to 
special  consideration,  they  ask  no  favors. 
What  they  say,  then,  about  making  the  streets 
safe  for  everybody  deserves  all  the  more  at- 
tention. 

The  chief  thing  that  remains  to  be  done, 
they  believe,  is  to  make  every  driver  obtain 
a  license,  and  not  to  have  it  issued  to  him 
until  he  proves  his  fitness  to  drive  a  car.  This 
is  done  in  some  cities  and  states,  but  in  most 
places  it  is  still  considered  enough  to  license 
the  car  and  let  any  person  drive  it. 

When  nobody  is  allowed  to  operate  a 
steam  engine  without  a  license  certifying  to 
his  fitness  and  responsibility,  this  laxity  about 
automobiles  is  hard  to  understand. 
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PERRY  HALE,  BUNDED, 
'SMASHES  THROUGH' 
AS  ON  THE  GRIDIRON 

"-—  ■■     *  ■WWII    I  —  i  ■ 

Former  Star  of  Yale,  by  His  Won- 
derful Pluck,  Wins  Greatest 
Battle  of  His  Career 


By  RAY  T.  TUCKER 

Twenty-three  years  ago  Perry 
Hale  was  the  shining  star  on  tne 
greatest  football  team  Yale  ever 
sent  on  to  the  gridiron  —  Gordon 
Brown's  1900  outfit.  His  tremendous 
smashes  and  brilliant  picking  of 
holes  in  opposing  lines  led  \ale  to 
victory    after   victory    until    in    one 


season  it  amassed  236  points  to  10 
for  it*  rivals.  Twice  he  was  selected 
for  Walter  Camp's  AU-American 
eleven,  and  the  late  Mike  Murphy 
called  him  "the  most  valuable  foot- 
ball player  that  ever  donned  a 
jacket."  In  Yale's  hall  of  football 
fame  he  ranks  with  Heffelfinger, 
Hinkey,  Hogan,  Shevlin  and  Coy. 
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Yet  Hale's  triumphs  on  the  grid- 
iron were  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  victory  he  has  just  attained  on 
life's  chequered  field.  Men  who  re- 
turned to  the  Yale-Harvard  game 
yesterday  and  to  that  between  Yale 
and  Princeton  a  week  ago  heard  with 
astonishment  how  Yale's  famous 
fullback,  after1  15  years  of  adversity, 
including  blindness  and  loneliness 
and  the  anguish  of  a  great-bodied, 
strong-hearted  man  unable  to  ward 
off  life's  buffetings  with  all  his 
strength  to  a  conquest  far  more  glo- 
rious than  any  he  ever  won  on  Yale's 
little  field. 

"For    seven    years."    said    Hale    as 

recalled   the  period    following  liis 

blindness,       which       was      indirectly 

revealed     to     him     by     a     minister's 

"I     sat      under     !hat     apple 

nd    wab 

My   life    saving's  of   $12,000  go." 

PAINFUL   MEMORIES 
Even   memories   hurt. 
His    mind    constantlj     went     bach    to 
1300.    when    he    was    fullback    and    pivot 
man   in    the   famous   "tackles    back"    play 
devised   for  that   ye;;  ,  >   by  Walter 

Cam  p. 

Great   days!     For   Yale  and  for   Perry 
Hale — for  any    man   idolized  as  he   was. 
And    then— blindness. 

How      he    kept      sane    God      only 
knov  ioyal    Wife,    firm    friends 

and  the  nearest  tiling  to  hand, 
which  was  making  kites  for  the 
children  of  the  neighborhood— both 
a  livelihood  and  forgetfulness — 
wore  all  he  had  to  cling  to.  The 
magnificent  body  Unimpaired,  his 
mind  even  more  alive  to  great  days 
dead  and  gone,  it  was  a  fight  sfleh 
as  he  had  never  before  been  called 
upon    to    make. 

"Don't  think  I'm  foolish  when  1  tell 
of  the  things  I  did  for  amusement 
and  profit,"  he  begged  wistfully 
"Frankly.  1  did  them  mainly  for  amuse- 
ment. Any  man,  healthy  or  unhealthy 
blind  or  with  his  sight,  deaf  or  with 
good  hearing,  must' have  something  t< 
amuse  h'mself  with.     AVell,  one  day  th< 

front    were   frel 
ting  bee  <dte   they  had   was   'rot- 

ten.'     It    wouldn't    go    up    straight,    th< 
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*  —Illustrated  Daily  News  Photo. 

BLIND  MINSTRELS— They  never  stand  still  on  the  streets 
because  of  the  crowd  that  gathers,  but  walk  and  play. 
They  are  known  as  the  "Harmony  Boys,"  and  have  visited 
many  of  the  world's  large  cities.  They  are  paying  Los 
Angeles  a  visit. 

THE  BOSTON  HERALD 
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Blind  Man's  Effort  to  Save 
Sick  Wife  from  Fire  Fails 


She  Falls  on  Stove  During 
Heart  Attack — Clothes 
y  Ablaze 


[Special  Dispatch  to  The  Herald] 

GLOUCESTER,  Dec.  16— Albert  Par- 
sons has  spent  many  of  his  65  years  in 
blindness.  Almost  as  long  his  wife, 
Effle,  two  years  his  junior,  suffered 
from  heart  attacks.  If  he  was  not  near 
when  she  was  so  stricken,  she  always 
pounded  on  the  floor  or  wall  to  attract 
his  attention. 

This  noon,  while  he  was  In  an  up- 
stairs room,  he  heard  her  rapping  on 
the  kitchen  floor.  As  he  groped  his  way 
down  stairs  he  smelled  smoke.  Terror- 
stricken  and  wondering,  he  stumbled 
toward  the  place  where  she  was  gasping 
for  breath  and  found  that  her  clothing 
was  In  flames. 

Frantically  he  tried  to  beat  out  the 
fire  with  his  bare  hands,  but  she  man- 
aged to  raise  herself  and  stagger  out 
of  doors  Into  the  back  yard,  where  he 
could  not  follow.  She  died  of  her  burns 
a  few  hours  later.  Parsons  was  badly 
burned  about  the  hands  and  arms. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parsons  have  lived  at 
J 34  Eastern  avenue  for  many  years. 
About    It    o'clock    this    morning    James 


McKay,  caretaker  of  the  Cape  Ann 
Fishermen's  Home,  received  a  telephone 
call,  but  upon  lifting  the  receiver  found 
no  party  on  the  other  end  of  the  line. 

TRIES  TO  TELEPHONE 
Through  central  he  learned  that  the 
call  had  come  from  the  Parsons  houae. 
He  knew  of  Mr.  Parsons's  blindness  and 
Mrs.  Parsons's  heart  trouble,  so  he 
hurried  there.  He  found  the  aged 
woman  on  the  floor,  Just  recovering  from 
one  of  her  attacks.  She  had  attempted 
to  call  him  on  the  telephone,  but  col- 
lapsed. He  volunteered  to  call  a  phy- 
sician, but  Mrs.  Parsons  assured  him 
that  she  would  be  all  right  and  he  went 
home. 

Only  a  few  minutes  later  Mrs.  Par- 
sons suffered  another  attack.  This  time 
she  fell  against  the  kitchen  stove,  upon 
which  she  was  preparing  dinner,  and 
her  clothing  caught  lire.  She  fell  to 
the  floor  and,  too  weak  to  call  loudly 
for  help,   rapped    for  her  husband. 

After  Parsons's  frantio  efforts  had , 
proved  unavailing,  the  aged  woman 
made  her  way  Into  the  yard.  There 
her  cries  were  heard  by  Mrs.  William 
Ryan  and  other  neighbors.  They  ran 
out,  some  of  them  carrying  a  blanket, 
in  which  they  wrapped  her.  She  was 
taken  to  the  Addison  Gilbert  Hospital 
in  a  police  ambulance,  but  died  about 
5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
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CLEVELAND    (OHiO)    PRESS 
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IP CRUSHED 


Afflicted  Newsie  Suffers  Sec- 
ond Loss  of  Sight 

JPres.t  State  Service 

LORAIN,   O.,    Dec.   7 — "Eyes     for 

i  the  blind"  are  not  infallible.     When 

I  fingers,    trained   to   do   the   work   of 

[  the   eye,   are   lost,   the  blind   are  as 

helpless  as  when  their  first  affliction 

was  suffered. 

LieRoy  Watson,  Lorain's  sightless 
i  "newsie,"   blind   for   10   years,   finds 
himself  in  just  this  predicament. 

Eight  years  were  spent  in  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Colum- 
bus, where  he  learned  to  read  the 
Braille  books  and  to  do  a  hundred 
other  things  thru  his  sensitive  left 
index  finger. 

Watson  learned  auto  mechanics 
and  was  able  to  repair  a  punctured 
tire  and  identify  all  principal  parts 
of  an  auto  engine  until. 

His  left  hand  was  crushed  when 
an  auto  jack  slipped  and  the  auto 
fell.  The  Injury  is  slowly  healing, 
but  the  "eye"  for  the  blind  is  gone. 
Now  Watson,  who  is  23,  must 
train  his  right  hand  which  before  j 
always  followed  his  left,  to  step  Into 
the  major  position  and  become  \  his 
"eye." 

This  hand  must  be  trained  to  take 
the  lead  in  reading  Braille,  repairing  : 
punctures,    making    brooms,    and    to  j 
identify  the  pin-pricked  cards  in  the 
desk  when  he  attempts  to  participate 
in  one  of  his  few  sports. 

A  graduate  of  the  Columbus  school 
but  a  short  time,  Watson  has  been 
selling  papers  to  raise  funds  for  the 
equipment  of  his  "phantom"  broom 
factory.  _*n\ir 

PHILADELPHIA  PUBLIC  LEDGER 
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SANTA  DIGS  INTO  POCKEYs 
TO  GET  BLIND  GlflL  WHISTLE 

Wanted  to  Be  Sure  There  Would  Be 

y     Nc^listake  In  Mary's  Case 

fte  was  a  big  benevolent-looking 
SiMfcjplaus  at  one  of  the  big  depart-1 
ment     stores,     complete     with     flowing 

beard   and    beetling 

brows  and  crimson 

robes.  r- 

She  was  a  littlel 

.slip  of  a  girl,  with 

straight  elfin  locks 

and     a    pale,     wist- 
ful    face,     waiting 

patiently  in  a  long 

line      of      children, 

who   were  going  to 

c  o  n  ti  d  e        their 

Christmas      wishes 

to    Santy.     Tightly 

she    clung    id     her 

mother's    arm.    one 

thin      little      hand 

stretcher]      out      br- 


'•Ilere's  Santa  Clans,  dear:"  whis- 
pered her  mother,  and  she  placed  one 
of  the  little  girl's  hands  on  Santy 's 
knee.  And  then  Santa  Onus  looked  at 
the  little  girl  with  the  straight  elfin 
locks  and  the  pale  wistful  face,  and 
he  saw   that  she  was   blind. 

"Please,  please,  Santa  Clans.  I'm 
Mary,"  she  ventured  timidly,  and  she 
stroked  the  white  fur  that  adorned 
his  robe. 

'"Why,    of.  course,    it's    Mary,"    said 

Santa  Claus  in  a  big  jolly  voice,  and  he 

[lifted    the    little    blind    girl    on    to    his 

(knee,     "and     what     does     Mary     want 

i Santa   Claus   to   put   into   her   stocking 

for  Christmas  Day?" 

"Please,  please.  Santa  Claus."  she 
began,  and  she  raised  her  face  up  at 
him  with  big,  sightless  eyes — "please 
I  want  a  whistle,  one  that  makes  a 
noise   like  an    automobile." 

And  Santa  Claus  put  the  little  girl 
down,  anrl  walked  over  to  the  counter 
where  was  displayed  an  assortment  of 
mouth  organs,  and  trumpets  and 
whistles.  And  he  dived  underneath  his 
gorgeous  red  robes,  into  the  pockets 
of  his  brown  tweed  trousers  and  pro- 
duced a  fifty-cent  piece  wherewith  he 
purchased  a    whistle. 

"Here,   Mary,"   he  said   to  the  little 
'girl,    "just   so    we  can   be   sure    there's 
i  going  to   be  no   mistake   about   it."   anrl 
he  slipped  the  whistle  into  her  hand. 

And  the  little  blind  girl  walked  out 
of  the  store  smiling  happily,  and  blow- 
ing- on  the  whistle  that  made  a  noise 
like   an    automobile. 
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fiiiOgT  Piano  Tuner 

ToAid  Church  Fund 

v 


GeorgelL.ee,  e 
youth,   is!  winning  in    the    race    oi 

becaWcNfe  ref 

a  handicap.     Respite/the   fact  thai 

lecame   totally   Bind    when    he 

eight  years  old,  Tie  has  so  per- 

ed     his   talents     by   study   and 

nati'  pos- 

iiarked  capabilities.     Young 

,o  a   car,  wire  a  house 

for  electricity,   play  the  piano  arid 

pipe  organ,   manut  radio  re- 

anrl  build  any 

mechanism,      i  to 

;    from  both  his  Bible  and   the 

tile   magazine. 

For    the    past  George 

been  pianist  at;  the  East  Long 

todisl  church,  and  when 

plans    for    a    new    church    building 

discussed    he    was    > 
ambitious  ot   add   a  notable  contri- 
bution.    So  he  volunteered,  to 

of   the    money      earned 
piano    tuning    solicited    by    church 
members  as  his  share  of  the  build 
ing  fund. 

Orders   for  may   be 

left  with    ti  i    the 

iit.    ba«i  auditorium 

annex  n  This  is  being 

sponsored   by  the   women     of     the 
Long  Beach  Methodist  church 
and  will  benefb  illding  fund.j 


WATERBURY    (Conn.)    DEMOv**? 
s>      DEC.  13      32fi 
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Blind  .Entwrtahiccs    Here. 

musical 
^d  on  the 
Men's  hall, 
Mary  Mc- 
Cay»-,tliwr'btrnd  musicians.  These  two 
artists  have  been  blind  since  birth, 
but  in  spite  of  this  handicap  have 
succeeded  so  well  In  concert  work 
that  they  are  known  throughout 
the  New  England  states  Jfor  'the 
quality  of  their  programs.  Follow- 
ing the  entertainment,  a  talk  on  the 

T-l-3 M MWMMI      II  I  fry     ^. 

entertainers.    . 
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ETON     (PA.)    PLA5V1    '~r'-\KER 
DECEMBER   14,  18G 


COLLECT  FUNDS 


/ 


E 


Adalph  Snyder,  of  Boston,  who 
lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes  in  an  ac- 
cident while  employed  in  a  mill  in 
New  England  some  time  ago,  is  in- 
terested in  the  erection  of  a  s 
fortheblindjnEoston 

Promoting  the  establish- 
ment are  without  funds  and  money 
is  being  collected  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  for  the  project. 

Mr.  Snyder  who  was  assigned  to 
the  anthracite  region  was  at  the 
United  Mine  Workers  headquarter* 
today  accompanied  by  his  wife.  He 
wil  make  an  appeaj  to  all  of  the 
locais  in  the  coal  regions  for  finan- 
cial aid.      _. ■ 


BOSTON   EVENING  GLOBE 
DEC.  15,  1923 


/mjnd    pedestrians    in     Washington,    D 
C,    have    been    authorized    by   the   police 

irtment  to  use  a  whistle  with  a  dis- 
tinctive   sound    when    they    beer. me    con* 
fused   in   city   traffic  or  need  assistance 
in    crossing    a    street.      Th~ 
been    ordered    to    render 
in   their   power   when    they  , 
signal   and    civilians   are   ur„, 

i  persona  in  distress  when 
the  whistle. 


HAZLETON  (FA.)  PLAIN  SPEAKER 
DECEMBER  17,  1923 


v 


A  blin 


SiT'from  the  Wyoffffng 


region  who  came  here  yesterday  to 
visit  relatives  at  McAdoo  traveled 
alone  according  to  patrolman  Sol 
Smith.  After  alighting  from  a  trol- 
ley car  at  the  West  Broad  street  ter- 
minus the  man  approached  officer 
Smith  asking  him  about  the  sche- 
dule on  the  Wilkes-Barre  &  Hazle- 
to  Railway.  Officer  Smith  stated 
that  after  receiving  the  necessary 
information  the  man  started  out  for 

fcllA  f^O"TMPa1    lT°''''flr""aT''^ 
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DROVIDENCE  (R.  10  JOURNAL 
DEC.  18,  1923 


\/(^j>  Hblliid    MUllfUi-ii    To    Slngr. 

Guy  Hunter,  blind  singer  and  pianist,  is 
on  the  WEAF,  New  York,  programme  for 
to-day.  Movie  fans  are  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  get  advance  information  on 
the  quality  of  films  about  to  be  released 
through  the  morning  forecast  of  motion 
pictures  by  Mrs.  Adele  F.  Woodard, 
President  of  the  National  Motion  Picture 
League.  Minstrels  will  be  heard  In  the 
evening. 


BROCKTON  (Mass.)   ENTERPRISE 
DEC.  21,  1923 


Though-SHmfrile 
Conducted  Store 


his  prospects  tor  complete  recovery  are  not 
good.  Blind,  ill,  helpless,  he  lies  in  the  Iowa 
Falls  hospital.  But,  if  he  is  living  up  to  his 
former  reputation,  he  is  b'y  no  means  mop- 
ing or  complaining.  Ten  chances  to  one  he 
passes  the  time  away  whistling,  if  he  is  not 
n  too  much  pain.  "Charlie"  Abbott  was 
lways  whistling.  He  seldom  needed  to  be 
d  any  place  in  this  city,  always  finding 
s  own  way  about,  tap-tapping  along  with 
s  cane,  with  his  lips  puckered  up  in  a 
eery  whistle.  He  has  been  a  brave,  un- 
mplaining  soldier  thruj  great  affliction, 
and  his  cheerful,  philosophical  attitude 
toward  life  has  been  a  sermon.  He  posses- 
ses a  marvelous  ear  for  musical  tones,  be- 
.ing  entirely  able  to  tell  what  key  a  selection 
is  in  from  once  hearing  it.  His  piano  tun- 
ing was  painstaking,  careful  and  of  th& 
highest  quality  of  workmanship.  He  was 
no  pretender.  If  a  job  required  two  days, 
he  gave  it  two  days,  even  tho  he  often  re- 
ceived only  pav  for  one  day. 

Friends  all  over  this  part  of  Iowa  will  be 
sory  to  leam  that  "Charlie"  Abbott  is  ill 
and  many  will  take  care  to  remember  him 
at  Christmas  time  at  the  hospital. 


QU'NCY  (M«es.>  T£LZ?,RAM 
DEC.  22,  1923 


Henry  H.  Diman  of  Holbrook 
Is  Dead. 

Holbrook,  Dec.  21.— Henry  H. 
Dlman,  79,  one  of  the  best  known 
citizens  of  the  town,  died  this  morn- 
ing quite  suddenly  at  his  home  on 
South  Franklin  street.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  he  had  conducted  a 
grocery  store  in  the  McCarthy  block 
here  and  had  successfully  run  it  all 
alone  although  totally  blind. 

He  was  a  native  of  Plymouth  and 
came  to  Holbrook  in  1866  where  he 
had  resided  ever  since.  He  was 
married  twice,  his  second-  wife  hav- 
ing died  23  years  ago. 

He  had  carried  on  a  grocery  busi- 
ness in  town  for  over  40  years, 
although  for  the  past  14  years  he 
had  been  totally  blind.  In  all  that 
time  he  had  never  missed  a  day  at 
the    store. 

He  Is  survived  by  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  Florence  Tibbetts,  four  grand- 
children, and  a  brother,  Frank  B. 
Diman,  all  of  Holbrook.  The  funer- 
al  will   be   Monday   afternoon. 


/When  a  man  88  years  old  denies 
ra«iclly|failiiig  eyesight  by  learning 
thtTT«e\hods  of  the  blind,  he's  - 
ervmg  more   than   pa>sing   notice. 
the  ease  of  Lvsander  Rich- 
ards of  Marshfield  Hills,  formerly  of 
Ouiney   one   of    the   naose    widely- 
known  residents  of  the  South  Shore. 
Richards  has  so  little  sight  left 
iiis  eyes  arc  useless  so  far 
readi  oncemed.     Undaunted, 

this  old  man  got  in  touch  with  the 
Perkins  Institution   for    the  Blind 
where   the  officials  helped  him  ah 
could.     He  mastered  the  blind- 
i's  alphabet  in  a  single  evening 
in  a  week  oi  two  was  readi 
iiue  of  the  books  for  the  blind.   Mow 
lie  has  made  such  progress  that  lie 
read  a  numbei    of  volumes  in 
Mr  Richard's  uses  a  metall- 
lati    I  hat  is  grooved  in  straight 
which  enables  him  to  keep  up 
the:  literary  woik  that  has  in- 
reiested  him  many  yeais.  l*f 


^  fllllU  Flaho  Tuner  111. 

STin  this  city  will  be  sorry  to  lea 


/Fi 

;hatr£lwk-les  Abbott,"  of  Iowa  Falls,  who" for 
the  past  near  thirty  years  has  been  coming 
;o  Webster  City  periodically  to  tune  pia- 
nos, is  ill  in  the  Ellsworth  Hospital  in  Iowa 
Falls  with  rheumatism,  and  a  partial  paral- 
ysis of  the  lower  limbs,  according  to  infor- 
nation  received  at  the  Daily  News  office 
today. 

Mr.  Abbott  has  been  blind  since  birth,  but 
has  never  been  a  charge"  Wilier  to  his  rela- 
tives or  the  general  public,  for  he  has  been 
always  abundantly  able  to  do  for  himself 
,  until  this  fall.     Mr.  Abbott  has  a  wife  and 
!  a  family  and  can  ill  afford  to  be  idle,  but 
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HERMAN  HOPES  BUDDIE  WILL  WIN  CROWN 

Former  Champion,  Totally  Blind,  Passes  Title  Hopes 

Over  to  Chum 


jThe  light  of  the  champion  that 
'ailed.  Totally  blind  from  his  short, 
lrduous  ring  career,  Pete  Herman, 
"ormer  bantamweight  champion, 
peers  into  the  dark  future,  still 
hopeful  that  his  title  will  come  back 
to   his   own  New   Orleans. 

No!  The  little  Italian  has  given  up 
all  hope  of  ever  regaining  the  lost 
laurels  he  von  from  Kid  Williams 
with  'his  two  good  eyes,  and  then  re- 
inquished  later  to  Johnny  Buff,  near- 
ly  totally   blind. 

Title    Is    Obsession. 

The  title  with  Pete  is  an  obsession. 
He  feels  that  blindness  alone  robbed 
him  of  his  crown,  and  not  Johnny 
Buff.  "When  you  happen  upon  Her- 
man, in  the  Crescent  City,  you  will 
see  a  youthful-looking  chap  holding 
the  stone-blind,  bespectacled  former 
champion  by  the  arm. 

"Watch  that  high  step,  Pete.  We 
turn  here,"  and  Herman  will  bounce 
his  walking  stick  in  front  of  him  as 
he  goes  groping  his  way  in  his  world 
of    darkness. 

"Yes,  the  bantamweight  champion- 
ship I  won  is  coming  back  to  New 
Orleans,  and  this  is  the  fighter  who 
is  going  to  bring  it  back."  Herman 
will  say,  patting  his  escort,  Al  Pet- 
tingill,  on  the  shoulder.  "This  is  my 
one  last  ray  of  hope  of  seeing  my 
title  come  to  the  Crescent  City  once 
again." 

Are   Great  Baddies. 

And  these  two  little  fellows  are 
great  buddies.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing, you  can  see  Petting-ill  reading  the 
daily  news  to  Pete.  Pete  listens  at- 
tentively,   and    then    says: 

"Gee!  Al,  I'd  like  to  be  back  in  the 
game.  The  money?  No!  I  made  $75.- 
000,  saved  it,  and  I  have  a  paying 
cabaret.  But  the  crowds,  the  friends 
you  make,  and  the  glory!  Yes,  it'a 
all  great."  (Blindness  grabbed  Her- 
man  on   the   threshold  of  his   career) 

"But  you'll  win  the  title  back  from 
Lynch  some  day,  won't  you,  Al,  and 
bring  the  championship  back  where 
it  belongs." 

Al*s  answer  will  just  be  a  sai 
shake  of  the  head,  with  a  heavy 
heart,  for  he  knows  that  to  mount 
to  the  heights  once  ^enjoyed  by  his 
mentor,  is  a  stiff  climb,  where  the  I7t 
alone  survive.  But  Al's  a  willing  pre- 
tender in  the  ranks  of  bantamweight 
titleholders. 

Herman  discovered  Pettingill,  as 
an  amateur;  took  a  fancy  to  him, 
and  taught  him  the  game,  including 
his  famous  "shoe-shine  punch" — that 
savage   tatoo   on  an  opponent's  body. 

A  steel-tipped  lace  of  a  glove  in  a 
bout  in  Philadelphia  with  Gussie  i 
Lewis,  in  1917,  blinded  Herman.  But 
for  this  unfortunate  occurrence  he  : 
might  still  be  champion.  Three 
months  later  in  a  bout  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  "Midget"  Smith  hit 
Herman    on    the   optic    nerve    of   the 
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PETE  HERMAN  AND  AL  PETTINGILL. 


other   eye,  paralyzed  it,   and  brought 
on    total    blindness. 

Discovered    Shining    Shoes. 

"Red"  "Walsh,  trainer  of  Frankie 
Burns,  discovered  Herman  while  the 
latter  was  shining  shoes  in  the 
Moneleone  Hotel   in  New  Orleans. 

Herman  beat  the  once  great  Kid 
Williams,  winning  the  title.  He  lost 
and  later  won  back  the  title  from 
the  present  champion,  Joe  Lynch, 
only  to  lose  it  later  to  Johnny  Buff, 
after  his'  eyes  failed.  One  of  the 
greatest  feats  of   his   career  was  his 


defeat  of  Jimmy  "Wilde  in  London, 
which  started  the  little  Welshman 
on    the   downward   path. 

But  Pete  is  not  downhearted.  He 
smiles  as  he  bounces  his  cane  along 
the  streets  of  his  native  city.  It  is  a 
pathetic  scene.  Pettingill,  griefstrick- 
cn,  gui-des  his  discoverer  around — 
blinded  forever. 

"Never  mind,"  says  Pete,  with  a 
smile,  and  he  puts  his  arm  on  Pel- 
tingill's  and  says,  "Al  will  bring 
back    the      title,      some      day,      won't 
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SYRACUSE  (N.   V.)    JOURNAL 
JANUARY  4,  1924 


Former  Oneida 

esident,  Rendered 

Totally  Blind  in 

|       Accident, 
Builds  Home 

/ Oneida,  Jan.  4. — A  boyhood  dream. 

I    of  building   his   own   home,   has 

last  been  accomplished  by  Charles 

Lipe    of    1S43    Stafford    av.,    S.    W. 

nd     Rapids,     Mich.,     a     native     of 

Ida,    and    resident    here    until    16 

yeai  Fourteen  years  ago  he 

struck    a   glancing  .blow    with    a 

timber  and   he  was   left   blind. 

:■    from    a    Grand    Rapids 

ncv  oondent    saysi 

3     blind.       Everything     from 
floor    of   the    basement    to    the   top    of 
the    chimney    was    fashioned    by    the 
fingers     of     Charles     A.     Lipe,     1843 
Stafford  av.,  S.  W.  who.  totally  blind, 
works    with    the    accuracy    of    a    fin- 
ished   artisan,    piercing   and    inlaying 
h    great  skill. 
"In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lipe 
I  is    70   years   old  and   lacks  vision,   he 
climbs     ladders     and     walks     around 
•the  edge  of  'the  roof  of  his  one-story 
cottage     as     steadily     as     an    accom- 
plished   tight    rope    walker. 
"Although    the    four-room    cottage 
Mr.  Lipe  erected  is  an  humble 
structure,  it.  represents  a  tremendous 
effort    on    his    part,     considering     the 
handicap.      The    plumbing   and    light- 
ing     were      the      only      conveniences 
Which  he  did  not  install."  It  required 
two    months'    work    to    complete    the 
icture.      The    building   was  .some- 
it    hampered    by    lack    of   material 
several    times.      This    was    remedied 
the     purchase     of     used     timher. 
When  one  closely  inspects   this  work 
of  Lipe's   one   marvels  at   the   exact- 
ness  wiith   which   the   blind   man   fits 
joints,    smoothes    surfaces     and     fin- 
ishes.    Every  bit  of  his  work  is  more 
perfect    than    might    be    expected    of 
an  ordinary  man.     Ever  since  he  was 
a   smaM    boy,   Lipe    dreamed    that   he 
would   erect  his  own  home,  with  his 
own   hands. 

"Fourteen  years  ago,  Lipe  was 
struck  a  glancing  blow  with  a  heavy 
timber,  the  blow  resulting  in  the  loss 
of  his  sight.  Three  months  ago  Lipe 
and  his  wife  found  It  would  be  neces- 
to  move  from  the  house  in 
which  they  were  then  residing.  They 
purchased  this  plot  of  ground  with 
an  old  shack  on  it,  which  he  tore 
down.  Lipe  has  developed  a  peculiar 
instinct  which  makes  It  compara- 
tively easy  for  htm  to  locate  his  way 
In    familiar  surroundings. 

"It  just  seems  to  me  that  I  am 
warned  instinctively  where  it  Is  and 
where  it  is  not  safe  for  me.  to  walk" 
he  says;  "as  if  I  can  actually  see  the 
e  around  which  I  am  walking  In 
surroundings  to  which  I  am  not  'ac- 
customed, I  find  that  I  have  a  rather 
hard  time  finding  my  way.  It  seems 
however,  around  my  own  home,  as 
though  I  can  actually  see  tny  little 
cottage,  in  my  mind's  eye." 

"And  that  explains  how  this  aged 
man.  blind,  can  do  wihat  many  nor- 
mal  men   could   not  do." 


Until  15  years  ago,  Mr.  Lipe  was 
a  resident  of  Stone  st.,  this  city,  re- 
siding near  the  Free  Methodist 
Church.  He  is  a  member  of  the  First 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  this 
city,  and  was  a  contractor  and* 
builder  and  an  exceptionally  fine 
cabinet  worker.  At  one  time  he,  was 
engaged  in  contracting  and  building 
with  J.  P.  Haskell  and  later  worked 
for  the  Schubert  Wagon  Company. 
His  wife  is  an  Oneida   ~ivi 
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/"I  ENTI.EMAN  desiring  to  become  author 
VT  wanted  by  experienced  writer,  now  blind, 
wishing  to  have  utilized  drafts  and  unhack- 
neyed material.  No  pecuniary  obligations.  Ad- 
dress J.E.K..   Transcript,   Boston  8.  (B): 
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B.    Mar  d    hero 

wiMier'of  The  News  lModel  Home  in 
fcbe  contest  recently  brought  to  an 
end,  appears  this  \<  eek  as  the  fea- 
tured headliner  at  the  Regent  Thea- 
ter A  capacity  audience  greeted 
him  Monday  afternoon  with  en- 
thusiasm. He  gave  a  brief  talk  in 
which  he  thanked  those  In  the  audi- 
ence who  had  voted  for  him  and  he 
also  invited  them  all  to  call  on  him. 
He  introduced  little  Howard  Parker, 
the  child  he*  rescued,  and  then  sang 
a.  song.     r  ■■-■.  while  not  strong. 

sweet     -ind     the     rendering     of 
"Old    Gang    o'     Mine'  received 

with   loud    appla 

Others     on      ^  uded      a 

j sharp-shooting    ac*.     two    song    and 
&ncc  teams,  one  of  them  unusually 
entertaining     and    agile     and     other 
standard    vaudeville    acts. 

The    featured      picture     preceding 
the    show     is     "The     Virginian"    with 
Kenneth  Harlan,  a  picture  pi 
1  v    r<  J^^ 
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BUILT 
HIS  OWN  HOME, 
000  DREAM 


COMES  TRUE 

/GRAND  RAPIDS,  Mich.,  Jan.  9. — 
Pie  built  his  own  home  though  he's 
blind. 

Everything  from  the  floor  of  the 
basement  to  the  top  of  the  chim- 
ney was  fashioned  by  the  lingers  of 
Charlie  A.   Lipe,   of  Grand  Rapids. 

Though  blind,  he  works  with  the 
accurateness  of  a  finished  artisan, 
piecing  and  inlaying  with  the  great- 
est of  skill. 

In  spite  of  tho  fact  that  L'pe  is 
77    years    old    and    lacks    vision,    he 


ladders  and  walks  on  tho, 
edge  of  the  roof  of  his  house  with 
the  confidence  and  non-chalance  of 
a  tight-rope  performer  going 
through  his  precarious  act. 

Although  the  four-room  coltage 
which  Mr.  Lipe  erected  is  a  Irmble 
structure,  it  represents  a  tremen- 
dous effort  on  his  part,  considering 
his  handicap.  The  plumbing  and 
lighting  were  the  only  conveniences 
which  ho  did  not  install. 

Ever  since  he  was  a  small  boy, 
.Line  dreamed  that  he  would  erect 
his  own  home  with  his  own  hands. 
When  he  had  a  business  of  his 
own,  building  carriages  and  cutters 
and  sometimes  employing  as  many 
as  fifty  men,  he  was  too  busy  and 
kept  putting  off  the  construction 
of  a  home. 

Then,  fourteen  years  a«:o,  a 
glancing  blow  with  a  heavy  stick  of 
timber  destroyed  his  sight  aod  it 
seemed  that  the  dream  was  shat- 
tered. 

But  three  months  ago  Lipe  de- 
cided to  go  ahead.  Pie  purchased 
a  plot  of  ground  and  tore  down  an 
old  shack  upon  it.  Using  tho  tim- 
ber from  the  shack,  he  began  his 
little  cottage.  It  was  finished  is: 
two  months. 

"It  just  seems  to  me  that  I  am 
warned  instinctively  where  ll  is  and 
is,  not  safe  for  me  to  walk,"  ho 
said.  "I  cannot  explain  it,  but  it 
seems  as  though  I  can  actually  see 
the  place  around  which.  I  am  •work- 
ing. I  can  almost  see  my  little  cot- 
tage, in  my  mind's  eye. 
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DO  YOU  USE  YOUR  EYES? 


J  The  question  formed  by  this  editorial's 
caption  is  directed  at  thos£jfljjy^Jafijjjft»eye- 
sight.  A  ma'jority  of  the  people  in  the  world 
caffseeTout  there  are  thousands  of  persons 
whose  eyes  open  and  close  on  eternal  night ; 
who,  in  a  physical  sense,  are  totally  blind. 

The  picture  above  was  taken  at  a  party 
recently  given  to  blind  children  in  Brooklyn. 
The  story  that  came  with  the  picture  re- 
corded an  interesting  incident.  It  said  that 
Ruth  Johnson,  the  little  girl  on  the  left,  when 
given  a  flashlight  pressed  the  button  and  ex- 
claimed:   "Oh,  I  can  see!" 

That  must  have  brought  a  warm  thrill  to 
the  heart  of  the  Santa  Claus  in  the  picture. 
Of  course  Ruth  couldn't  see  the  flashlight  or 
other  objects  or  persons  in  the  room.  But 
she  could  see  the  light ;  and  seeing  the  light, 
taking  the  phrase  at  its  full  significance,  is 
quite  an  achievement,  even  for  some  persons 
who  are  not  blind. 

For  confirmation  read  the  following — 
which  serves  as  today's  text — taken  from 
Psalm  115,  verse  5: 


They  have  mouths  but  they  speak  not: 
eyes  have  they,  but  they  see  not. 

David,  in  writing  the  foregoing,  had 
reference  to  the  gods  of  the  heathen,  idols 
made  of  silver  and  gold — "the  work  of  men's 
hands."  Nothing  conceived  in  the  brain  of 
man  and  made  by  the  hand  of  man  ever  has 
or  ever  can  come  within  remote  distance  of 
the  divine  construction  of  man  himself,  or 
at  least  as  man  was  intended  to  be. 

But  the  things  that  men  make — pictures, 
statues,  machines,  music,  houses,  railroads, 
books,  stories,  even  editorials  in  a  Sunday 
newspaper — reflect  in  varying  degrees  the 
light  of  their  intelligences.     If  they  make 
more  and  better  things  the  light  continues  to 
shine.    But  TT^I&evstop   and  worship  the 
things    they    have    m5rter**agthe    ancient- 
heathen  bowed  down  to  their  inanimate  idols 
— then  the  gleam  fades,  and  they  no  longer 
see  the  light. 

Money,-  for  instance,  is  a  man-made 
thing,  and  often  worshiped  as  were  the  idols 
TJavid  spoke  of.    He  said  of  them,  of  course, 
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that  they  had  mouths  but  spoke  not;  and 
there  we  are  confronted  with  the  old,  old 
assertion  that  "money  talks."  So  it  does ; 
but  it  speaks  in  many  languages:  the  lan- 
guages of  love  and  hate,  charity  and  selfish- 
ness, generosity  and  greed,  and  of  darkness 
and  light. 

The  money  that  is  used  in  the  Old  World 
to  prepare  for  more  war  or  to  spread  the 
doctrine  o?  bloody  revolution  is  not  speaking 
the  language  of  light.  By  the  same  token 
the  money  that  is  poured  into  this  country's 
•pork  barrel"  creeks  instead  of  broad  edu- 
cational channels  and  proper  defense  reser- 
voirs speaks  a  language  of  darkness.  The 
men  responsible  have  ceased  to  see  the  light. 

"And  in  them  (we  quote  from  Matthew, 
xiii,  14)  is  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Esaias, 
which  saith,  By  hearing  ye  shall  hear,  and 
shall  not  understand;  and  seeing  ye  shall 
<ee,  and  shall  not  perceive." 

How  do  you  use  your  eyes  ?  You  can  see, 
)f  course,  but  what  do  you  perceive?  Mere 
physical  seeing  is  not  perception.  The  eyes, 
:ou  know,  are  the  "windows  of  the  soul"— 
hat  is,  of  the  mind;  and  the  eyes  truly  see 
>nly  what  the  mind  can  understand. 

The  opening  words  of  our  national 
tnthem,  which,  with  something  to  be  said 
or  their  point  of  view  some  persons  have 
■idiculed,  are  worth  repeating  as  a  question 
rom  each  of  us  to  ourselves :  "Oh,  say,  can 
ou  see?" 

And  fortunate  indeed  will  be  those  of  us 
vho  can  reply,  with  the  little  blind  girl: 
Oh,  I  can  see!" 
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DEFENDS  HERO  " 
ACT  OF  HER 

Mother  of  Ffescued  Boy  Says 
He  Risked  Life  Unhesitat- 
ingly in  8  Feet  of  Water. 


"If  James  Matier,  disregarding:  his 
handicap  of  blindness,  had  not  with- 
out hesfrfTWTnrafWirWr^loally  into 
water  far   over  his  head,   we   would 

have     lost     our     five-year-old     son 
Howard." 

This  was  the  answer  toda\ 

rles  U.  Parker,  524  Philadelphia 
avenue  east,  to  the  charges  that 
Jami-  B.  Marler  did  not  perform 
an    act    of    great    heroism    when    he 


rescued    her    son    from    drowning    in 
a    boat    canal     near     Lake     St.     Clair, 
May    16.     Km      this    deed     Mr. 
was    awar<  ion 

The  Detroit  News  Mode!  House. 
"The  stories*  that  are  being 
culated  by  his  brother-in-law  to 
discredit  Mr.  Mailer's  fine  deed  are 
cruel  lies,"  Mrs.  Parker  added.  "I 
know  nothing  of  this  family  quar- 
rel which  has  resulted  in  these 
stories,  but  1  do  know  had  not  Mr. 
Marler  splendidly  risked  his  life,  we 
wouldn't  have  our   boy   today." 

REPEATS   DETAILS. 

Howard  Parker  sat.  in  his  mother'!? 
lap  as  she  told  again  the  story  of 
the  rescue.  On  couch  in  the  .same 
room  lay  Donald,  her  10-year-old 
son,  who  attempted  to  rescue 
Howard,  but  could  not  because  the 
Donald  is  ill,  but  was  not  too  ill  to 
interrupt  with  fre*quent  confirma- 
tions of  the  details  as  related  by 
his  mother. 

"Wnlle  playing  on  the  dock, 
Howard  fen  into  the  water  of  the 
south  canal  at  St.  Clair  court."  Mrs. 
Parker  said.  "The  canal  is  30  feet 
wide,  and  everywhere  except  within 
three  feet  of  the  shore  is  far  over 
a  man's  head.  We  measured  later, 
and  found  the  water  at  the  end  of 
the  dock  seven  feet  deep,  and  eight 
feet  deep  where  Marler  at  length 
seized  Howard  by  th  hair  and  swam 
ashore  with   him. 

CONFIRMED  BY  FATHER. 

"At  the  time  Marler  and  his  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  Herman  Ritter,  and  I  were 
alone  in -our  cottage.  We  heard 
Donald's  screams  for  help.  Mrs.  Rit- 
ter became  hysterical.  I  ran  toward 
the  dock  and  Marler  stumbled  after 
me.  He  never  had  been  on  the  <iock. 
and  had  no  idea  how  deep  was 
water  in   the  canal." 

Charles  D.  Parker,  father  of  How- 
ard, listened  to  Mrs.  Parker's  stor> 
and  corroborated  her  statements  re- 
gariing   the  deptii   of  the   canal. 

"There  if-  nopla  ce  in  the  canal 
where  a  man  can  wade  across,"  Par- 
ker said.  "My  brother.  Harold,  who 
is  two  inches  more  than  six  feet 
tall,  has  tried  to  wade  it  several 
times  and  always  has  found  it  far 
over  his  head.  The  part  of  the 
canal  where  Howard  fell  in  is  used 
by  all  residents  of  St.  Clair  Court 
as  a  swimming  pool  all  summer 
long.  No  one  ever  has  been  able  to 
touch  bottom  there  without  going 
In    over   his   head. 

"One  day  I  saw  two  men  wade  it, 
one  sitting  on  the  other's  shoulders. 
The  bottom  man.  of  course,  was 
'completely  submerged,  and  the  wa- 
ter came  to  the  shoulders  of  the  top 
man. 

n  IV AWARE  OF  DEPTH. 

"Marler  had  come  to  St.  Clair 
Court  only  two  days  before,  and  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  depth  of  the 
water  Into  which  he  jumped.  The 
doc  kis  about  50  feet  from  the  open 
lake,  and  the  canal  lads  to  an  ice- 
house, about  600  yards  farther 
down.  It  is  navigated  regularly  by 
a  30-foot  launch.  At  no  place  in 
this  canal  can  children  wade,  as  has 
been  claimed. 

Parker  corroborated  statements 
that  Marler  is  so  blind  that  his  eight 
was  no  aid  to  him  In  the  rescue. 

"The  rescue  wouldn't  have  been 
so  wonderful  a  thing  if  Marler 
hadn't  been  so  blind,"  he  said.  "I 
know  more  than  most  people  about 
Marler's  handicap.  I  once  was 
blinded  by  acid,  and  in  regaining 
my  sight,  I  passed  through  the  stage 
in  which  Marler  must  always  live. 
The  whole  world  was  a  blur,  and  the 
objects  I  could  see  by  peering  at 
them  closely  were  only  shadows. 

READY  TO  HELP  HIM. 

"I   went  with   Marler   to    Dr.    Don1 


Campbell  for  an  examination  and 
there  discovered  from  what  Dr. 
Campbell  told  me  that  Marler's  per- 
manent condition  is  one  through 
which  I  passed.  Dr.  Campbell  was 
my  physician.  Dr.  Campbell  says 
he  is  blind  and  that  ought  to  be 
enough  for  anybody. 

"I  have  done  what  I  could  for 
Marler  since  the  rescue,  because  of 
the  great  gratitude  we  have  for 
him.  I  know  something  of  the  ef- 
forts he  has  made  to  hide  his  blind- 
ness and  obtain  work  such  as  other 
men  do.  All  such  efforts  were  pa- 
thetically futile.  He  was  found  out 
in  two  or  three  days,  and  either 
discharged,  or  given  blind  men's 
work  to  do. 

"Whatever  may  be  said  of  him,  he 
did  a  heroic  thing  under  a  great 
physical  handicap,  and  Howard's 
mother  and  I  always  will  honor 
him  for  it." 
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AID  FOR  BUD  ON 
-  STREETS  IS  ASKED 

itifceiss    Asked  to   Art  as   Guides    in 
Escorting  Them   Across 
Thoroughfares. 


"If  people  could  only  realize  what 
a  great  handicap  has  been  placed 
upon  the  blind — what  an  invaluable 
possession      they     have     lost,      more 

hands  would  be  outstretched  to  help 
them,"  Dr.  E.  E.  Condon,  district 
representative  of  the  Hate  eommft' 
sion    for   the   blind,    said    yesterday. 

".Sometime  when  you're  down 
town  just  shut  your  eyes  and  imag- 
ine you  had  to  get  home  without 
ujflng  your  eyes."  he  continued. 
"What  a  terrible  position  to  be  in. 
Yet  many  blind  people  are  forced  to 
go  down  town  each  day  and  often 
risk  their  lives  because  no  one  volun- 
teers to  assist  them  at  street  cross- 
ings." 

Humiliating  to  Them, 

It  is  humiliating  for  a  blind  per- 
son to  have  to  ask  a  passing  stranger 
for  assistance  in  crossing  the  street, 
but  with  the  congested  conditions  of 
Joplin  thoroughfares,  it  is  impossible 
for  a  blind  person  to  cross  unguid- 
ed.  If  the  first  person  appealed  to 
gave,  his  assistance  cordially,  how- 
ever, the  position  of  the  blind  would 
not  bo  so  bad.  but  ofttimes  the  sec- 
ond or  third  passerby  must  be  ap- 
pealed to  before  aid  is  secured,  he 
said. 

Surely,  Dr.  Condon,  himself  a 
sightless  man,  said,  it  is  not  asking 
to0  much  to  seek  aid  in  crossing  a 
street,  yet  man  after  man  will  hurry 
past  a  blind  man  .standing  on  the 
corner,  hoping  that  someone  will 
volunteer  his  services  as  a  guide. 

Lftck  of  courtesy  to  the  blind,  how- 
ever, is  not  caused  by  lack  of  good 
nature  or  natural  politeness  as  much 
as  thoughtlessness,  said  Dr.  Condon. 
"If  people  could  only  realize  what 
an  awful  thing  it  is  to  be  blind  they 
would  be  more  generous  with  their 
assistance,"  he  continued. 
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/In  many  cities  of  this  country,  he 
said,  blind  people  never  have  to  ask 
for  guidance  because  people  hn\e 
become  accustomed  to  offering  then- 
services.  This  has  not  been  true  m 
Joplin.  however,  but  probably  will 
become  so  as  soon  as  the  people  bei 
cbme  aware  of  the  great  need  of  th«j 
sightless.  .     ! 

The  matter  of  assisting  the  blind 
at  street  crossings  and  at  othei 
times  will  be  taken  up  in  boy  scoul 
meetings  and  an  effort  will  be  mad« 
to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  scouts  in  th« 
tter,   it  was  learned   yesterday. 
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BUND  ORGANIST 
THTipftDS  THOSE 
{wnO  HELPED  HIM 
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LHavenport.  la.,  Jan.  17. —  (  Spe- 
.  .aT) — Courtesies  extended  to  a 
blind  man  were  rewarded  today 
with  the  Tiling  of  the  will  of  Ed- 
ward P.  Saunders,  "the  blind  or- 
ganist." who  bequeathed  more 
than  $6.">.niH)  to  friends,  who  had 
been  kind  to  him   in  his  affliction 

Harry  Gregg,  his  companion  for 
the  past  two  years,  whs  willed  a 
residence  and  securities  valued  at 
$40. Olid.  His  physician.  Dr.  .1.  D. 
Cantwell,  and  several  other 
friends  were  given    $5,000  each. 

An  annuity  for  Frank  Bracelin. 
an  infirm  old  man.  is  provided  and 
the  rest  of  the  estate  goes  to  St. 
Luke's  hospital  and  Trinity  cathe- 
dral, where  Saunders  was  for 
roars,   "the  blind  organist." 
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i   Bishop  Tattles": 

'  'At  the  consecration  in  Pasadena, 
CaL,  on  February  12  of  Dr.  Charles 
F.  Reif snider,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Suffragan  Bishop  of  Tokyo  the  last 
figure  in  the  procession  will  be  the 
pew  Primus,  the  Most  Rev.  Ale^m- 
der  0.  Garrett,  Bishop  ot  tue  ^^-~~~ 
of  Dallas,  Texas,  since  its  creation. 
The  latter,  successor  to  that  fa- 
mous pioneer  giant,  Bishop  Tuttle, 
in  spite  of  bis  blindness  is  able  to 
attend  not  only  to  the  duties  of  his 
own  see  but  to  those  imposed  on  him 
as  senior  prelate  of  the  Church. 

An  interesting  detail  about  Bishop 
Garrett  is  that  he  wears  on  ceremo- 
nial occasions  the  scarlet  hood  of  a 
Doctor  of  Divinity  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin. 
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APPEALS  COURT  HEARS 
fllUNL  LAWYER'S  CASE 

Arguments  In  $125,000  Dam- 
age Case  Brought    By    How- 
ard Weaver  Again  Presented 

jTh^court  of  appeals,  Monday 
afternoon,  heard  the  case  of  Howard 
Weaver,  blind  lawyer,  against  the 
Klages  Coal  &"Tce"l?b.,  for  $15,000 
on  appeal.  The  case  had  been  tried 
before  a  jury  in  common  pleas  court 
last  year  and  resulted  in  a  verdict  in 
favor    of   the   Klages    company. 

Weaver  sued  on  the  ground  that 
injuries  suffered  by  him  when  struck 
by  a  truck  of  the  defendant  com- 
pany, Aug.  1921,  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  his  sight. 

The  company  defended  the  suit  on 
the  plea  that  Weaver's  loss  of  sight 
was  caused  by  burns  suffered  in  1913 
when  he  was  employed  in  an  electric 
power  plant  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
denied  that  the  Klages  truck  struck 
him. 

Arm  Was  Cut  Off 

Weaver  is  in  the  Peoples  hospital 

recovering  from  the  loss  of  his  right 

•arm,  severed  one  night  recently  when 

he  fell  or  was  knocked  beneath  the 

wheels  of  a  street  car. 

In  his  argument  to  the  appellate 
court  on  behalf  of  Weaver,  former 
Judge  Louis  H.  Winch,  Cleveland, 
referring  to  the  alleged  errors  com- 
mitted by  the  judge  presiding  in  the 
trial  court  where  the  case  was  heard 
before  a  jury,  charged  that  the 
judge  had  been  "bulldozed"  by  the 
attorneys  for  the  defense,  and  that 
the  trial  judge's  rulings  favored  the 
defense  and  were  unfavorable  to  the 
plaintiff. 

Arguments  in  favor  of  affirming 
the  verdict  and  judgment  of  the 
trial  court  were  made  by  Attorney 
J.  B.  Huber  and  Robert  Guinther. 
Frequently  during  the  arguments  the 
attorneys  on  both  sides  became  in- 
volved in  verbal  disputes  which  in- 
voked mild  reprimands  from  t 
bench. 
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B^pi  HE  ASPIRES  TO  BENCH 

Farthing.   East   St.   Louis,   in 
ce  for  Supreme  Court  Judge 

l>^^%  (By  the  Associated  Press) 
WT./LOUIS,  Mo.,  Jan.  22.— W.  D.  P. 
Farthing,  first  vice  president  of  the  Opti- 
mist club  of  East  St.  Louis,  to  whom 
blindness  has  been  no  handicap  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  has  announced 
his  candidacy  for  the  democratic  nomi- 
nation of  judge  of  the  Supreme  court  of 
Illinois  from  the  first  Supreme  court  dls- 
irict,  which  comprises  twenty-four  coun- 
ties .of  southern  Illinois.  This  district  is 
now  represented  by  Judge  Duncan  of 
Marion  III.  (rep.),  now  candidate  for  re- 
election. 
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BliiuLEasior  Declares 
lers  Are  Builders 


iilil     the     Dreamer     Cometh," 
the    sermon    delivered    by    Rev. 
Willmore  Kendall,   blind  minister,  to 
a  large   crowd   of   young   people   who 
attended    the    special    meeting    hold 
for    them    Monday    night    during 
revival  being  conducted  by  the  Cen- 
tenary   Methodist     church.    In    addi 
tion    to    the    sermon,    special    mi 
was  featured,  including  a  large  choir 
and    Individual    choruses,    under    the 
leadership  of   (8d  G.  Phillips. 

Mr.  Kendall  reviewed  the  life  of 
Joseph,  the  dreamer,  in  his  sermon. 
and  declared  that  "dreamers 
the  real  builders  of  the  work].  With 
Cod's  help,  you  car,  make  your 
dreams  come  true."  As  the  first 
ip  he  urged  his  hearers  to  adopt 
the  Christian  life,  and  four  young 
men    responded. 

Services  are  being  held  at  10  each 
morning  in  addition  to  the  night 
services.  Next  Sunday  those  who 
have  made  the  confession  of  faith, 
or  joined  bv  letter,  will  be  taken 
intothc    church. 
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BLIND  MAN 


GivesTo  Harding  Fund 

^  His  blindness,  Edward  Ludeke.   2M 
Kinsey  avenue,   said,  did  not  prevent 
him  from  seeing  the  many  great  qual- 
ities of  the  late  President  Warren  G. 
Harding,  and  so,  when  he  was  led  by 
a  boy  into  the  Harding  memorial  fund 
campaign    headquarters,    417    Walnut 
street,  yesterday,  to  leave  $6— a  con- 
tribution of  $2  from  each  member  ofj 
his  family,  he  told  Mrs.  Oliver  P.  Coe, 
in  charge,  he  was  sorry  he  could  not' 
afford  to  give  $100. 
.  "I    have    always    been   a  great   ad- 
mirer of  Harding,"  Ludeke  said. 

And  the  boy  who  led  him,  Fred 
Kuhn,  2530  Dennis  etreet,  touched  by 
the  blind  man's  example,  dug  down 
into  his  pockets  and  gathered  to- . 
-ether  enough  change  to  make  a  dol- 
lar, which  ho  also  contributed  to  the; 
fund. 
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LIND  M/&I  AIDS  CAMPAIGN 
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Armory  and  at  Memorial  Hall 
among    '  to    the   Harding 

Memorial  Fund  Wednesday 

A   blind   man    was  ead- 

quartera.   417   Wolnuut-st,   where  he 
left  i  Ion  in  the  nam-. 

member  of  his  family.     Various  ohil- 
s    are    contribut- 
ing- 
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Prison  Sentence 
Leaves  7  People 
Without  Support 


With  two  blind  daughters  to  care  for, 
beside  three  sons  who  £re  still  of  school 
age,  a  South  Dakota  mother  is  ready  to 
pt   help  from   anyone   who   can  pro- 
•   clothing   for   her   family.    Her  only 
means   of   support    was   her   oldest    sop, 
who  is  now  a  prisoner  in  the  state  peni- 
tentiary.   Garments    and    shoes    will    be 
deli\ered    to     the    family     through 
Prison    Welfare   society,    of   which   John 
M.  Preese.   Hub  block,  is  president.   The 
of  the  man  in     the  peniten- 
hose    poor    health    prevents    her 
from  working,   is  also  in  need  of  cloth- 
ing of  every  kind,   requiring  size   36  or 
ze  5EE. 
Thf    mother   of   the   family   wears   the 
sam.  C  shoes,  with  38  as  the  meas- 

ure   for    other    clothes.    The    two    blind 
dau-  oed    particularly    stockings, 

e'd    Shir: 
tils,  md  ovt"' 

takes   size    l    ov<  the    14-year- 

size   3   1-  and    the   ol 

though     • 
enou 

him    in    school. 
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OLD  MAN'S  PLEA 
FREES  YOUTH  WHO 
/   BLINDED  HIM 


who  blinder)  Ed 

I,  in  a   i 
lation   under 

of  the  aged  victim 
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DANCE  FOR  BENEFIT  OF 
CORNWALL  BLIND  BOYS 

i   )  ss:  ■ 

For   the   benefit   of   the   G!!   &   Poris, 

blind    musicians    of    Cornwall,    a   dance 

will  be'beld  in  the  new  dancing  hall  in 

Balmville  on  Tuesday  night.    Music  for 

occasion  will  be    furnished    by.    the- 

orchestra,   and   the   entire   proceeds   will 

'  be  turned  over  to  the  group  in   Corn- 

i  wall  wjth  which  the  boys  are  associated 

j  The  use  of  the  hall  has  been  donated  by 

Mr.    Whitlow,    Miss     Childs     and     Mr. 

:  Wendt,  and  the  latter  two  are  in  charge 

of  the  affair.     Dancing    will     betin     at 

7:45.  j 

^ILARE  fCa'i.1  ADVANCS? 
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BLIND  COI  BS-1 

^xmm  of  libra,  though 

totally    blind    since    c 
hoocl,  ha  ed  renown  as 

•a  composer.    Ho  has  n< 
reen  a  sheet  of  music,  yet 
declares  he  can  v  )re 

than  2500  numbers.  lie 
composed  over  100 


;  c.o 
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BLIND  VETERAN  TO  SPEAK 


Hold 


C 

pnauish     Waf     Veterans     Will 
\m^         Meeting  at  Parsons. 

Parsons,  Kan.,  Feb.  6. — (Special)— 
Judge  1>.  .T.  siioi'dy.  of  Neoflesha, 
probate  judge  of  Wilson  county,  and 
patriotic,  instructor  for  the-  Spanish 
American    war   veterai  nlzatkm, 

will  ho   the  principal  speaker  at  the 
first    annual    patriotic 
held    by    the    Spanish 
here  February   22. 

Judge  is 

blind,    having    become 
Id's  services  in'  the    Sj 
war. 


mass    meeting 
war    veterans 

almost    totally 
so   because  of 

1 1 -American 


Blind  Pianist  Returns  \ 
o  1  lis  Radio  Audience 


Guv  Hunter,  Clever  Performer, 

Will  Appear  at  WJZ  on 

Wednesday  Night 

One  of  the  best  known  of  radio  en- 
tentainers,  Guy  Hunter,  the  blind 
pianist,  singer  and  jokester,  will  give 
a  "welcome  home"  recital  from  station 
WJZ  next  Wednesday,  with  a  program 
of  humorous  and  popular  songs  of  the 
day,  ballads  and  character  songs,  and 
a  generous  sprinkling  of  stories  and 
anecdotes.  Hunter's  method  is  well 
known  to  radio  fans,  and  is  a  uniqu« 
one,  for  as  he  talks  to  the  invisible 
listeners  he  keeps  up  a  soft  patter  of 
pianoforte  accompaniment,  which  is  »• 
effective  as  a  stage  setting.  K 
blind,  Mr.  Hunter  has  to  learn  all  hi-; 
songs  by  memory,  and  has  so  developed 
that  faculty  that  he  is  able  to  listen 
to  a  new  piece  only  once  before  he  is 
able  to  play  it  perfectly. 

Mr.  Hunter,  in  spite  of  his  affliction, 
is  noted  not  only  as  a  pianist  and 
singer,  but  as  an  organist  of  remark- 
able ability,  he  having  played  on  some 
of  the  largest  theater  organs  in  New 
York.  He  is  also  a  vaudeville  head- 
liner,  and  in  addition  does  a  great  deal 
of  club  and  church  entertainment  work. 
His  musical  education  was  gained  in 
schools  for  the  blind  in  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York.  M 

tostm  %wm%  wmt 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  9,  1924 
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l/foev.  A.  J.  Freeman,  Moline,  111.,  a  blind 
evangelist,  is  to  conduct  services  for  three 
weeks  next  month  at  the  First  Swedish 
Baptist  Church,  Worcester.  Invitations  to 
join  have  been  extended  to  two  other 
Worcester  churches — the  Finnish-Swedish 
Baptist  Church,  Rev.  Iseac  Berg,  pastor, 
and  the  Finnish-Swedish  Congregational 
Church,  Rev.  Otto  E.  Edwards  pastor. 


Though  blind,  deaf  and  eighty-four  years 
old,  H.  T.  Caldwell,  Benton,  Ark.,  sitting 
«t  his  typewriter  desk,  has  sent  out  in 
•he  ;>ast  few  months  over  5000  pieces  of 
mall  for  the  Presbyterian  boards.  When 
',o  became  unable  to  work  for  hie  church 
03  elder,  a  post  which  he  held  for  fifty-six 
years,  he  took  up  the  work  of  mailing  out 
various  forms  of  religious  and  educationa-1 
matter  supplied  by  the  boards.  He  type- 
writes letters  accurately  and  never  mails 
one    without    enclosing    a    Gospel    message. 


^ 
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One  Is  Never  Too  Old  to  Learn. 


H 


0\Y  many  persons  who  might  lose  their  sight  at  the  age  of  8S 
•would  have  the  inclination  and  the  determination  to  set  about 
learning   thai  alphabet   for    the    blind,    so    that   fingers    might    in 


some  degree  take  the  place  of  eyes  and  the  affliction  be  lessened 
through  ability  to  read  papers  and  books  that  are  printed  with  the 
raised  letters?  Lysander  Richards  of  Marshfield,  far  beyond  the  four 
score  years  and  ten  alloted  to  mankind  and  through  his  life  not  only  a 
great  reader  but  the  author  of  a  number  of  books,  refused  to  .accept 
the  handicap  placed  upon  him  when  his  sight  failed.  He  took  up  the 
study  of  the  blind  alphabet,  mastered  it,  and  so  is  not  wholly  cut  off 
from  what  means  so  much  to  him  in  the  way  of  diverting  mental 
occupation. 

Here  is  an  impressive  example  of  putting  into  practice  the  old 
adage,  "Never  say  die."  A  fixed  and  decided  purpose,  backed  by  cheer-1 
l'ul  perseverance,  may  accomplish  wonders'  in  overcoming  what  loom  like 
unconquerable  obstacles.  Mr.  Richards  has  shown  himself  possessed 
of  the  very  rarest  sort  of  courage  there  is.  He  might  have  been  content 
to  surrender  to  his  affliction,  plead  that  at  his  age  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  buckle  on  the  armor  of  resolution  and  face  with  valor  the 
"slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune."  But  it  seemed  to  him 
that  would  be  too  cowardly  a  yielding  to  destiny.  He  elected  to  make 
the  good  fight — and  he  won  out,  as  so  many  others  have  done  w 
they  rejected  the  natural  impulse  to  accept  defeat  and  remaine 
hearted  and  resolute. 
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BLINOWOMAN'S  PLIGHT  BROUGHT 
f  COUNTRY  CLUB  FOR  WORKERS 

Sympathy  for  Needy  Toilers  Led  to  Jacob  Langeloth's  Bequest 
That  Founded  Valeria  Home  at  Croton— All  Year  Vaca- 
tion Club  With  Swimming  Pool,  Golf  and  Tennis. 


( 

rT  N    building   Valeria  Home    at    Croton 

on  the  Hudson,   Mrs.  Valeria  Lange- 

r~    loth  has  done  a  thing  unique  in  the 

welfare   world.     It  is  an  all-year  vaca- 

ion    and    recreation    club    for    working 

romen     and     men     from     the     age     of 

:  7    to    such    time    as    they    will   be    un- 

i  ble    to    enjoy    the    sports    the    outdoors 

<  tiers.      There    are     many    homes    and 

I  amps    for    boys    and     girls,     but    Mrs. 

-angeloth   has  built  one  in  which  those 

rho  can   afford  the  luxurious  will  have 

11    the    beauty    and    comfort    which   can 

mder    ordinary    circumstances    only    be 

plained     through     the     expenditure     of 

■i   sums    of   money. 
The   club    has    been    in    existence    in    a 

small  way  since  1919  and  its  new  build- 
ings are  to  be  opened  on  May  1.  The 
site  was  formerly  known  as  the  Dicker- 
man  farm.  It  is  three  miles  east  of  the 
Hudson  and  the  river  can  be  seen  from 
the  peak  of  Keg  Mountain,  which  forms 
the  back  wall  of  the  thousand-acre 
tract.  A  lake  of  sixty  acres  on  the 
property  was  drained  and  a  stone  em- 
bankment put  all  around  its  shores  to 
make    it   mosquito-proof. 


Todav  the  terraced  garden  of  the  club 
runs  down  to  the  water's  edge  and  above 
it  extend  the  long,  low  lines  of  the  gray- 
stone  Tudor  buildings.  While  in  the 
distance— some  five  hundred  yards  down 

the  shore— the  bluish  purple  Vermont 
.slate  roof  of  the  clubhouse  (in  which 
are  the  recreation  hall  and  showers) 
peeps  above  the  tree  tops;  below,  the 
pier  projects  its  slender  length  some 
thirty   feet   into    the   water. 

Not  a  "Charity"  Club. 
A  small,  white  farmhouse  of  the  New 
England  type  and  a  barn  constituted 
the  embryonic  club.  These  buildings 
stood  on  the  place  when  Mrs.  L-angeloth 
bought  it.  A  wing  containing  bedrooms 
capable  of  housing  some  thirty-five  girls 
was  added  to  the  farmhouse.  The 
barn  was  turned  into  a  dining-room, 
and  in  the  Summer  of  1919  Mrs.  Lange- 
lpth  entertained  her  first  guests.  They 
were  all  self-supporting  girls— girls  who, 
though  capable  of  taking  care  of  them- 
selves, were  unable  to  go  away  on  ex- 
pensive Summer  outings ;  girls  who  after 


an  illness  could  not  return  to  work  and 
yet  were  unable  to  afford  a  sanatorium 
or  a  rest  cure.  The  guests  are  not 
"charity  patients."  They  all  contrib- 
ute something  toward  the  upkeep  of 
Valeria,  Home— enough  to  give  them  a 
sense  of  ownership  in  its  beauties.    The 

price  is  such  that  the  most  meagre  of 
pocketbooks  can  stand  the  strain. 

The  next  step  was  the  planning  of  the 
real  club— the  new  large  plant.  Apart 
from  the  administration  building,  in 
which  are  the  executive  offices,  living 
rooms,  dining  hall,  kitchen,  servants'! 
quarters  and  some  bedrooms,  there  are 
three  separate  wings,  connected  with' 
the  main  house  by  means  of  cloisters. 
The  first  is  for  girls  alone;  the  second 
contains  only  double  rooms ;  here  hus- 
bands and  wives  can  enjoy  their  outing 
together;  the  third  offers  seclusion  to 
single  men.  In  each  house  there  are 
twenty-four  bedrooms  (with  running 
water  in  each  and  a  bath  for  every  two 
rooms)  and  a  large  sitting  room  with; 
a  stone  fireplace.  The  three  wings 
stand  absolutely  free,  so  that  every  room 
has  outside  light.  At  present  the  club 
has  a  housing  capacity  of  116.  The 
plans  are  made  to  permit  of  the  adding 
on  of  three  more  cottages.  The  original 
farmhouse  is  to  be  kept  for  week-end 
guests  or  those  who  can  stay  ^ut  a 
few  days. 

The  clubhouse  has  a  pipe  organ  and 
a  moving  picture  machine  for  entertain- 
ment. Below  are  large  shower-bath 
rooms,  a  swimming  pool,  80  by  40  feet, 
and  a  boathouse.  Six  tennis  courts  and 
a  golf  course  are  being  laid  out,  and 
for  the  less  strenuous  there  Is  a  broad 
path  leading  all  the  way  around  .the 
lake— a  three-mile  walk.  Some  thirty 
acres  are  under  cultivation,  providing 
vegetables  and  fruits  enough  for  all  the 
year.  In  the  Winter  there,  will  be  skat- 
ing, snowshoeing  and  coasting— in  short, 
hardly  a  club  in  the  country  has  more 
to  offer  in  the  way  of  all-year  sports 
than    Valeria   Home. 

When  asked  how  the  idea  of  Valeria 
Home  originated,  Mrs.  Langeloth  said : 
"It  began  in  the  early  days  of  my  mar- 
ried life.  I  was  a  student  of  music  and 
languages.  One  of  my  teachers,  a  Ger- 
man woman,  went  blind.  Mr.  Lange- 
loth and  I  learned  that  she  had  nothing 
for  her  old  age,  and  so  he  took  care  of 
her  until  the  end.  Another,  we  found, 
never  got  away  in  the  Summer  because 
she  did  not  dare  to  spend  the  little  nest 
egg  she  had  put  aside  for  future  days. 
As  we  began  to  inquire  we  found  that: 
many  women  of  culture  were  suffering 
from  want  of  just  the  sort  of  thing  I 
hope  Valeria  Home  will  provide.  Prior 
to  my  husband's  death  in  1914  we  fre- 
quently talked  over  our  plans  for  help- 
ing these  women.  A  certain  sum  of 
money  was  set  aside  in  his  will  for  this 
purpose." 

Asked  how  guests  are  to  be  admitted, 
she  replied:  "They  must  come  recom- 
mended. For  instance,  a  girl  or  a  boy 
who  is  recuperating  from  illness  must 
bring  some  word  from  a  doctor;  others 
who  are  just  in  need  of  a  vacation 
can  be  sent  by  their  employer.  The 
Valeria  Home  office  is  at  110  East  For- 
ty-second Street." 

Jacob  Langeloth  arranged  before  his 
death  to  have  a  certain  sum  of  money 
set  aside  for  Valeria  Home.  Of  this 
$1,500,000  has  already  been  spent  for 
the  land  and  buildings,  the  interest  on 
the  remainder  of  the  capital  carrying 
on  the  work. 


^7 
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HE  SETS 

tHOTMIKS' 
,  IN  COLLEGE 


AltbAugh^blind  from  injuries  suf- 
fered th  an  automobile  accident, 
Robert  T.  Searing,  No.  617  North 
Goodman  street,  student  at  Colgate 
ersity,  passed  his  mid-year  ex- 
aminations with  the  highest  marks 
of  his  college  career,  according  to 
l  received  by  his  father,  Rich- 
ard A.  Searing. 

Searing   overcame   his    handicap 

of  fellow  students,  who 

for  him  and  wrote  as  he  dic- 

I.     He  completed   successfully 

twenty-four     "hours       of     college 

work,     instead     of     the     average 

eighteen. 

Burns  suffered  by  Searing  when 
an  automobile  in  which  he  was  re- 
turning to  college  after  the  Christ- 
mas recess,  collided  with  another 
machine  near  Utica,  deprived  him 
of  his  sight. 

With  proper  care,  however,  physi- 
cians say,  he  will  regain  his  sight 
within  a  year.  He  now  is  able  only 
to  distinguish  light  from  darkness. 

Searing,  who  is  twenty-one,  is  a 
graduate  of  East  High  School  and 
a  member  of  Theta  Delta  Chi  fra- 
ternity at  Colgate.  He  will  be  grad- 
uated in  June.  __ 


•  tpbSON  (N.  J.)  CALL 

-"TDRUARY  12,   1924 


Plainfield  Assemblyman  Bitterly 
Assails  Anti-Saloon 


l/ 


-^tfiague  Head. 


Feb.  11. — The  Rev.  James 
K.  Shields,  superintendent  in  New  Jer-' 
sey  for  the  Anti-Saloon  league,  was 
publicly  dene  inced  in  the  legislature 
tonight  as  a  "skunk  and  a  coward"  by- 
Thomas  M.  Muir,  of  Plainfield,  a  blind 
Republican   assemblyman. 

Following  the   conviction  and  sent- 
eneing   of  Superintendent  William   II. 


Anderson,  of  the  New  York  Anti-Sa- 
loon league,  Mr.  Muir  offered  a  reso- 
lution in  the  assembly  for  a  sweeping 
investigation  of  the  New  Jersey 
branch  of  the  organization,  with 
special  reference  to  its  political  man- 
euvrings. 

The  league  retorted  through  the 
newspapers,  with  a  demand  that  Mr. 
Muir  withdraw  the  resolution  and  re- 
tract his  charges.  Tonght,  arisng 
under  personal  privilege,  the  legisla- 
tor declared  that  instead  of  retracting 
he  desired  to  reiterate  his  allegation 
that  the  league  operates  in  violation 
of  the  corrupt  practices  act.  In  the 
closing  days  of  the  last  campaign,  he 
stated,  the  league  circularized  Union 
county  with  a  plea  for  the  re-election 
of  State  Senator  Arthur  N.  Pierson 
and  Assemblymen  Clift,  Pascoe  and 
Compton,  but  for  defeat  of  Mr,  Muir 
as  "physically  and  morally  blind  so 
far  as  probition  is.  concerned." 

Mr.  Muir  insisted  that  the  organiza- 
tion flouts  the  law  year  after  year  by 
its  political  activities  and  should  be 
forced  to  file  a  statement  of  campaign 
receipts  and  expenditures.  "It  may 
have  a  corner  on  all  the  morality  in 
New  Jersey,"  he  said,  "but  when  it 
trades  in  physical  deformities  it  falls- 
beneath  the  contempt  of  decent  men. 
It  has  reached  that  point  where  it  is 
lopsided  on  everything  and  you  are 
wrong  if  you  do  not  agree  with  it.  I 
may  be  blind,  but  I  don't'  need  the 
Anti-Saloon  league  to  lead  me.  I  do 
not  know  whether  James  K.  Shields, 
Its  superintendent,  is  here  tonight,  but 
I  want  you  to  know  he  is  a  skunk  and 
a  coward.  I  have  the  facts  against 
the  league  and  will  produce  them  if 
given  an  opportunity.  I  have  been 
threatened  with  a  law  suit.  Let  them 
sue." 

Mr.  Muir  was  applauded  as  he  sat 
down,  and  Assemblyman  Corio,  of  At- 
lantic, a  lawyer,  offered  his  services  if 
a  suit  should  follow.  The  resolution 
,is  still  in   committee. 
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Blind  Pastor  Gives 

/     Immortality  Proof 



TPlr'f.i.i  thai  Cud  has  Instilled  in 
i he  hearts  of  th»  human  race  the 
desire  foi'  life  after  death  is  the 
surest  proof  that  there  i-s  a  life  afier 
tli,  according  to  Rev.  Will  more 
Kendall,  pastor  of  Hag'ler  fctehiorial 
Methodist  church,  who  led  the  dis- 
enssinj!  at  the  Public  Forum  at  the 
Y.   M.   C.   A.  Sunday  afternoon. 

Mr.  Kendall  rook  as  his  subject 
"Can  a  Modern  Young  Man  Believe 
in  Immortality?"  He  traced  the 
a  life-  after  death  through 
all  the  steps  <<f  civilisation  and  de- 
clared that  God  would  not  have  in- 
stilled that  desire  so  strongly  in  th« 
es  unless  he  promised  a  fulfill- 
ment of  that  desire. 


CLIPPING   FROM 

BROOKLYN    STANDARD-UNION 


FEB  16  M4 

Rev.  Von  Schwanenflugel,  Here 
to  Aid  German  Children,  Barred 


by  inquiry  Boari 


/ 


The  Rev.  Curt  von  Schwanen- 
flugel, pastor  of  theJBremen  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church,  formerly  a 
captain  in  the  German  army  and  a 
member  of  the  General  Staff,  who 
was  blinded  in  1915  during  the  battle 
of  the  Aisne  River  and  who  came  to 
America  yesterday  aboard  the  North 
German  liner  Bremen,  has  heen  ex- 
cluded by  the  Board  of  Inquiry  at 
Ellis  Island.  The  minister,  with  his 
wife  and  shepherd  dog,  Cora,  which 
acts  as  his  guide,  were  taken  from 
the  Bremen  to  Ellis  Island  after  the 
minister  had  told  the  immigration 
officials  he  came  here  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  funds  for  the  starv- 
ing children  of  Germany. 

The  captain  explained  that,  while 
he  is  now  destitute  and  receives  just 
a  small  remittance  from  his  church, 
at  one  time  was  wealthy.  He  said 
he  came  over  to  lecture  in  various 
Lutheran  churches  in  Manhattan  and 
Brooklyn  and  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  that  all  >the  money  he 
would  receive  would  be  turned  over 
lo  those  in  charge  of  feeding  the 
starving  German  children. 

The  clergyman  said  that  he  lost  his 
sight  during  an  attack  when  one  of 
the  German  soldiers  threw  a  hand 
grenade  which  prematurely  exploded 
scattering  fragments  of  the  missle] 
some  of  which  struck  him  in  the  eyes. 
His  dog,  he  said,  now  nine  years  oldi 
stood  guard  until  he  was  picked  up 
aand  taken  to  the  hospital.  While  in 
hospital,  he  said,  he  realized  that  for 
twenty  years  he  was  taught  nothing 
but  warfare,  and  that  now  he  was 
helpless  he  realized  that  there  was 
more  in  life  than  killtng,  and  decided 
t )  s.pend  the  remainder  of  his  days 
helping  others.  As  soon  as  he  left  the 
hospital,  he  matriculated  in  one  of 
I  he  high  scools  specializing  in  lan- 
guages and  upon  his  graduation  en- 
tered a  theological  school  where  he 
finally  graduated  as  a  minister. 

Dr.  von   Schwanenflugel   has  been 
married  four  years  and   has  a    wif2 
and    two    children.      His   spouse   ac- 
companied him  to  this  country.     He 
:aid    the    dog    had    been    taught    to 
guide  him  about  the  streets  in  Ger- 
many and   h;.d    practically   been   his 
eyes    for    the    last    nine    years.      He 
said  the  dog  literally  scented  danger 
and  on  several  occasions  had  saved 
his   life.      The    dog  is   now   on   Ellis 
Island  and  unless  some  of  the  cler- 
gymen of  his  denomination  put  up  a 
bond    insuring    his    being    cared    f< 
he  will  be  sent  back  on  the  Bremen. 
Under    the    law,    persons    physically 
incapacitated,   are    rejected     by    the 
immigration      authorities,  *  on      the 
ground  that  they  may  b'/eome  pub- 
lic   charges.      Tt   was   said,    however, 
that,      the      clergyman's      wife      has 
wealthy    relatives     in    this    country, 
but  up  to   the   present   time,   accord- 
ing to   Commissioner   Henry   J.   Cur- 
ran,    none    has    communicated    with 
Ellis   T.slanc",.  ^*^^* 
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TOTALLY  BLIND,  BUT 
HE  WONT  GIVE   UP, 

HIS  professorship! 


DR.    DANIEL    MOSES    FISK. 

(A    picture    made    shortly    before    he 

became   blind.) 

Although  he  has  totally  lost  his 
eyesight  Dr.  Daniel  Moses  Fisk  is 
continuing  all  his  work  in  the  class- 
room as  professor  of  sociology  in 
Washburn  college,  at  Topeka,  Kan. 
He   refused   to  be   retired   on   pension 
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BLIND  FAN  ANXIOUS 
iWWENING  OF  THE 

7      BASE  BALL  SEASON 

Vj^-YgVILLE,  KY.,  Feb.  23.— 
Despite  the  fact  that  he  celebrated 
his  84th  birthday  anniversary  on  Feb. 
12,  and  is  totally  blind,  W.  B.  Dawson, 
of  this  city,  is  an  ardent  fan,  and  is 
counting  the  days  that  will  elapse  be- 
fore the  season  opens.  He  never: 
misses  an  opportunity  to  attend  a 
game  and  is  a  familiar  figure  at  Cin- 
cinnati National  League  Park,  as  well 
as  on  the  home  lot. 

Altho  sightless,  Mr.  Dawson  takes 
keen  interest  in  sports  of  all  kinds, 
but  base  ball  is  his  hobby,  and  the 
way  he  can  follow  the  game  and  tell 
by  the  crack  what  kind  of  a  hit  has 
been  made,  is  almost  uncanny. 

Born  at  Maysville,  Feb.  12,  1840, 
DaNvson  enlisted  in  the  Union  Army 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Civil  war  and 
served  until  the  close  of  hostilities. 
Returning  to  Maysville  he  worked  as 
a  blacksmith  until  1882.  Then  he  be- 
came chief-  of  police,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  eight  years  and 
arrested  many  criminals 


MONDAY,    FEBRUARY   25,    1924 


(/  A  Typewriter  Wanted 

To   the   Editor   of   the   Transcript: 

A  young  man  who  has  reached  the  age 
of  eighteen  has  suddenly  lost  the  sight  of 
both  eyes  and  thereby  is  cut  off  from  ali 
employment.  He  lives  in  the  country  and 
it  is  difficult  for  him  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  for  instruction  which  one 
in  the  city  might  have.  He  could  learn 
typewriting  at  home  and  we  are  writing 
this  letter  in  the  hope  that  someone  may 
have  a  typewriter  which  is  not  in  use  and 
which  he  would  like  to  give  or  lend  for 
this  most  worthy  cause. 

Further    information    may    be   had    from 
Richmond  2025.  George  C.   Greener 

39   North  Bennet  St.,   Boston. 


6HlG.*&y     (-ILL.)     MERALD-EXAMINr 
WrAKCrf  7,   T924 


STARTED  TOWARD  FAME— A  blind  mu- 


r*< 


sician  offered  free  instruction  when  John  Rakasb, 
31,  of  764  Bunker  St.,  appealed  to  Judge  BorelH 
for  aid  toward  a  musical  education.    Then  Erma 

Becvar,  14,  1937  W.  Van  Buren  st.,  supplied  the 
violin.   Now  just  give  him  time. 

w  (HeraJd   and    EvamlnT   photo.') 


i   I     Ml  L.I 
MARCH  -9,    T924 


01  MISSING  HOG 


Pour  yeare  ago,  when  Edward 
nmetz.  3029  N.  "Osgood  st.  be- 
>  blind,  he  didn't  rail  against  an 

esterday,     when     searchers 

te  to  his  home  and  informed  him 

frace  of  "Teddy,"  his 

collie    dog,    friend    and    con- 

>mpanion,     Steimnetz    burst 

irs   and    said    he   would   give 

ill  to  get  "Teddy"  back. 

Foi  teen     years     Steinmetz 

was  i-salaried     wood    pattern 

rane  Company.  He  owns 

ial    home    in    which    he 

■  mfortaoiy  fixedv  for 

of  his   life.  / 

"J    don't    know    what    will    Jjrappen 

if     he     doesn't     gef     "Teddyr     back, 

though, "  said  Steinmetz's  wife. 

"Teddy"  has  a  collar  with  a  bell 
attached  and  disappeared  Thursday 
night. 


TOLEC:  HO)     3LADE 


A   ^  To  Aid  Blind 


UAc, 


ved   from   the  play  given   by  the 
more    Dramatic    club,   was    given 

to    Miss   Faye   Everett,    a  blind   girl, 

for  her  education. 

TH  E  _J?_QSTON      IRA  V  ELER, 

MARCH     17,     j 
Safety  Six  Inches  Away 

Uavalli     to     Ai  hel 

Lie. 
he  start 

:  \id 

<tl01lld    1'  \ly 

Ige    he    [i  imself 

nu!!    hlr. 

II      m  ust 

aw 
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to 
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THE     BOSTON     TRAVELER, 
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HAPPY  IN  HER  CHARITIES 


(Photo<by  Underwood) 

Ellen  Terry,  the  great  actress,  is  a  very  old  lady  now,  but  instead 
of  serenely  folding  her  hands  and  waiting  for  the  call  she  is  busy  as 
can  be  in  her  noble  charity — the  Ellen,  Terry  Homes  for  Crippled  Blind 
Children.  Always  famed  for  her  sweet  kindness  of  disposition,  London 
now  considers  her  as  one  of  the  outstanding  women  in  British  history. 
"I  am  very  happy,''  she  writes  friends,  "as  my  homes  grow." 


NEW    YORK    TIMES 


MAR  1  9 
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Sightless    Woman    Physician    Advo- 
cates a  Course  in  Mental  Hygiene. 

*A  greater  effort  should  be  made 
among  those  aiding  the  blind,  especially 
the  men  who  lost  their  sight  in  war,  to 
encourage  them  to  develop  their  sub- 
conscious selves  and  their  senses  of 
feeling  and  hearing,  in  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Melanie  Llpinska,  a  blind  Polish 
physician,  who  has  been  honored  by  the 
French  Academy  of  Medicine  for  her 
attainments.       Dr.     Llpinska    has    been 


touring  the  United  States  as  a  delgate 
from  the  Braille  League  of  Belgium  and 
the  Polish  Oculist  Society  to  study  the 
methods  of  treating  and  educating  the 
blind  in  America. 

"While  I  am  impressed  with  what 
your  people  have  been  doing  among  the 
sightless  soldiers,  I  still  think  they 
should  introduce  a  course  in  hygiene  of 
the  mind,"  she  said  yesterday. 

"The  worst  thing  with  which  the  sight- 
less has  to'  contend  is  the  fear  of  being 
ridiculed.  The  first  effort  should  be  in 
n~  i  of  teaching  them  to  become 
fearless  and  to  have  Confidence  in  them- 
selves. For  example,  never  say  to  a 
blind  person,  'Here  is  a  table*  and 
"There  is  a  chair.'  Teach  him  to  feel 
the  presence  of  these  objects.  T  myself 
go  about  the  streets  and  houses  guided 
entirelv  by  my  own  developed  senses." 

Dr.    Llpinska  will    deliver  a    course   or 
lectures   while   in    the   city,    the,  first    of 
which     will     be     Sunday    night     at 
Courtlsta^dt  Avenue,  the  Bronx. 
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HARTFORD  (Conn.)  COURANT 
MARCH  21,  1924 


BLIND  ABfflSTS  TO 
/  GIVE-PROGRAM  TUESDAY 
I  — 

X^higrh  grade  program  of  popular 
and  vocal  music,  together  With  stories 
of  Irish  wit,  humor,  folic  songs  and 
impersonations.  Will  be  given  in  I'uitv 
hall  next  Friday  evening  at  S  .o'clock 
by  John  and  Mary  M-jCary.  two  blind 
artists,  who  have  made  a  nation-wide 
reputation. 

Miss  McCary  possesses  a  fine,  sym- 
pathetic soprano  voice  of  good  range. 
Her  brother  has  a  barilono  voice  of 
fine  quality  and  tone.  His  clever- 
ness as  an  irape--omtir  is  remark- 
able, in  view  of  tii3  fact  th.lt  he  ha.-- 
been  blind  s:nvo  birth  and  bene- 
never  been  abl  to  see  the  explosions 
and  actions  of  other.;.  Xo  less  in- 
teresting is  the  dialogue  song,  '.Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Smith,'  in  which  Miss  M.e- 
Cray  represents  the  scolding  wife. 
Both  play  the  piano  with  excellent 
hnique. 


5TON  °OST 


MARCH   21,    1924 


HARTFORD   (Conn.)   COURANT 
MARCH  27,  1924 


BLIND  MUSlCMfS  SCORE 
SUCCESS  AT  UNITY  HALL 

A  cordial  reception  was  given  John 
and  Mary  McCay,  brother  and  sister, 
the  blind  artists  appearing  Tuesday 
night  at  Unity  Hall,  and  if  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  audiencepartook  ofsym- 
pathy  at  the  outset,  it  gathered  force 
as  the  sweetness  of  the  selections  be- 
came more  and  more  apparent.  In 
spite  of  blindness  they  playeJ  piano 
duets,  and  accompanied  one  another 
in    the    solo    numbers. 

A  touch  of  wistfulness  adde.1  charm 
to  Richard's  "How  Sweet  and  Beau- 
tiful is  the  Night"  which  the  brother 
and  sister  sang  as  a  duet,  the  one  ;'n 
a  clear  soprano,  the  other  a  baritone. 
The  words  of  the  song  recounted 
beauties  of  nature  which  the  artists, 
never  could  see,  but  the  musical  ef- 
fect of  the  piece  indicated  that  they 
had  felt  the  beauty  of  nature  through 
another  sense.  There  were  laughing 
numbers  in  abundance,  musical  and 
recitative,  which  entertained  the  au- 
dlnce  beyond  measure,  specimens  of 
Irish  wit  appearing  in  song  and  anc- 
dote. 

NEW  YORK  SUN 


DAILY  PALO  ALTO  TIMES, 
PALO  ALTO,  CALIF.. 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  6,  1924 

RIO'S  BLIND  PARADE 
T/0  AID  OWN  INTERESTS 

v  . 

(By  Associated  Press) 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  March  6  — 
Hundreds  of  blind  men,  women, 
and  children  marched  in  a  parade 
through  the  business  section  of 
this  city  recently  in  an  effort  to 
promote  public  interest  in  better 
educational  and  asylum  facilities 
for   blind   people. 

The  marchers  walked  in  groups 
holding  each  other  by  the  hand. 
A  band  headed  the  parade,  and 
many  of  the  marchers  carried  ban- 
ners tending  to  rouse  popular 
sympathy. 


EAST  BOSTON  MAN, 
y  BLIND,  HIT  BY  AUTO 

William  Scott,  60  years  old,  blind,  and 
a  well-known  resident  of  East  Boston, 
was  struck  by  an  automobile  a  short 
distance  from  his  home  at  83  Paris 
■treet,  vesterday,  by  an  automobile 
driven  by  Edward  H.  Smith  of  24  Grove 
•treet,  Belmont.  Scott,  who  is  known 
to  fnotormen  and  teamsters  who  watch 
for  him  when  he  crosses  Meriden  street, 
•tepped  out  in  front  of  Smith's  ma- 
chine before  the  latter  could  stop  the 
car.  Scott  was  badly  shaken  up  and 
sustained   many   bruises. 
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/  SATURDAY,    MARCH    22,    1924 
HAND-WOVEN  ROVING  RUGS 

ir~A*.     »r>     nrripr     bv     blind     craftsman     of     lone 

eM^e^.    WILI^MMIDDMMAS.  512  Mas.. 

Ave..    Boston.  ■-"■" 


Blind  Girl  Musicians 
J"  Mre'to   Play  for 


Club 


lora  Kautin  and  Ruth  John- 
son, two  little  blind  girls  who  are 
being  educated  in  music  by- 
Rubinstein  Club,  Mrs.  William 
Rogers  Chapman  president,  will 
play  before  the  members  and 
guests  of  the  club  at  the  next 
afternoon  musical  on  April  15  at 
the  Waldrof-Aatoria.  The  pro- 
ceeds from  a  card  party  the  club 
gave  last  week  will  be  added. to 
the  scholarship  fund  for  these 
children. 

Plans  are  going  forward  for 
the  annual  white  breakfast  to  be 
held  on  May  10,  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria.  Reservations  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Mrs.  Chapman  or 
Mrs.  G.  P.  Benjamin,  chairman, 
at  the  Waldorf. 


9/ 
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Maimed  and  'Hopeless'  Workers 
Given  New  Life  by  State's  Aid 


Injured  Men  Trained 

to  Become  Useful 

Citizens  Again 


Upper  left,  John  Wall,  with  twisted  limbs,  who  soon  is  to  become  full-fledged  telegraph  op- 
erator. Upper  right,  Earl  Lyons,  blind,  who  will  begraduated  shortly  from  a  chiropractic 
college.    Below,  Alberl  Hulduj,  VI I1U111  CSffloffflaTiassaved  to  useful  citizenship  as  a  radio 

—    operator  at  apa^oapito  his  spinal  curvature. 
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NEARLY  BUILD,  WINS 
/SHORT-STORY  PRIZE 


Wof&aa  Turns  To  Fiction  When 
Eyes  Fail  Her  And  Is 
/      Successful. 

IA 

New  York,  April  3. — One  of  the  win 
ners  of  the  O.  Henry  Memorial  Conimit- 
tet's  prizes  for  the  best  American  short 
stories  of  1923  is  Elizabeth  Irons  Fol- 
som, to  whom  was  awarded  the  prize  for 
i  be  best  short  story  containing  leas  than 
3,000  words.  It  was  called  "Powers  of 
Fame.-' 

There  is  a  story  in  Mrs.  Folsom,  a 
story  that  O.  Henry  himself  might  bave 
enjoyed  writing.  She  is  totally  Wind  in 
<me  eye  and  almost  ?o  in  the  other.  All 
her  life  she  has  had  to  look  forward  to 
a  time  when  light  would  entirely  go 
from  her.  Her  mother  was  blind  for  18 
years  before  she  died.  Tn  spite  of  that, 
Mrs.  Folsom  was  a  brilliant  court  re- 
porter on  a  newspaper  in  Bloomington, 
HI.,  for  14  years,  and  has  been  since 
'hen  a  successful  short-story  writer. 
Paar  of  blindness,  she  says,  made  it  im- 
liortant  for  her  to  make  her  career  in 
the  second  field. 

Did   Court   Work. 

It  was  in  her  home  town  that  she  got 
her  first  job.  Bloomington  has  a  popu- 
ion  of  about  45,000.  It  is  halfway 
between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  A  pil- 
ing up  of  untoward  conditions  made  it 
necessity  for  her  to  go  to  work.  She 
knew  the  man  who  owned  the  paper  of 
the  town,  and  he  assigned  her  to  court 
w  ork . 

"I    am    glad    lie   did    that.''   she   said, 

tb  a  laugh,  when  seen  the  other  day. 
There  are  a  good  many  laughs  in  the 
talk  of  t liis  almost  sightless  writer.  "I 
was  afraid  he'd  assign  me  to  society  re- 

rting.  I  don't  think  1  could  have 
stf>od  that.     It  was  too  effeminate. 

"At  the  time  I  didn't  know  the  dif- 
ference between  a  plea  and  a  demurrer. 
Thai  didn't  make  things  easier.  T  went 
io  the  county  judge,  whom  I  knew  very 
well,  and  told  him  1  couldn't  report 
eases  honestly  and  efficiently  unless  I 
knew  what   was  what  in  legal  parlance. 

"He  fixed  up  a  schedule  for  me  which 
was  almost  akin  to  a  law  course.  For 
four  years  he  directed  my  study  in  crim- 
inal law,  With  the  nossibilit.v  of  libel 
suits,  it  was  my  business  to  see  that  no 

mistakes  appeared  in  my  copy. 

"The  job  was  no  light;  one.  It  meant 
sitting  through  days  of.  disillusioning 
drama,  of  having  all  the  Polyanna 
burned  out  of  me  and  something  else 
harder,  colder,  burned  in.  It  meant 
going  at  2  in  the  morning  to  get  the 
details  of  a  murder  case,  of  getting  a 
mb  in  the  sight  or  walking,  if  need  be, 
to  report  rl  fire  miles  away.  It  was 
newspaper  work  with  a  vengeance.  I 
am  hot  sorry  about  those  years  ;  they' 
were  a  necessary  foundation  for  t 
work  that  was  to  come. 


iey< 
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"1  m  with  poor  eyes.     The  doc 

tors  called  it  Something- that  meant  that 
there  were  opaque  spots  in  the  lenses  of 
my  ryes.  Several  operations  brought 
but  small  change.  T  knew  what  to  ex 
pect.  My  mother  had  been  blind 
18  years.  One  of  her  parents  also  had 
gone  blind.  It  seemed  to  me  that  in 
fiction  lay  my  salvation. 

"One  day  while  going  to  Chicago  on 
the  train  I  decided  to  put  into  words 
an  incident  thai  had  struck  my  imagi- 
nation. 1  wrote  it.  Arrived  in  Chi- 
cago, i  sent  it  to  a  magazine.  It  was 
bought.  With  the  check  came  a  letter 
asking  for  more  work.  My  first  eight 
stories  went  to  them.  I  then  decided 
to  go  to  New  York  to  try  my  fortune. 

"I  came  on  to  Xew  York.  My  eyes 
were  very  bad  then.  I  took  a  rocin 
in  a  hotel  near  the  magazine's  oil 
When  I  walked  out  into  the  street  I 
couldn't  make  out  crossings  and  steps. 
I'd  wait  in  my  doorway  until  somebody 
with  a  light  coat  would  pass  and  then 
I'd  follow  the  streak  of  light.  Many  a 
man  and  woman  has  led  me  over  a 
crossing  without  knowing  it. 

"An  operation  was  performed  on  my 
eyes  wliicli  took  the  lenses  out  of  them. 
The  eyeglass  lens  is  the  one  which 
brings  sight  to  me  today.  I  was  told 
that  I  could  go  on  with  this  aid  for- 
ever. As  long  as  the  glass  lens  lasted 
I  could  see.  A  short  time  ago,  however, 
;■  hemorrhage  in  one  eye  entirely  de^ 
stroyed  its  vision.  The  other  eye  can 
still  see. 

"Ji  was  while  my -eyes  were  bandaged 
tiiat  1  wrote  two  stories  for  the  book  of 
short  stdries  issued  by  Walter  B.  Pit- 
kin. The  stories  were  written  in  long- 
hand, the  pad  resting  on  my  chest.  The 
lines  criss-crossed  and  ran  into  each 
other,  but  a  patient  typist  got  them  in- 
to shape.  ■'  One  of  those  stories,  I  feel, 
is   the  best   T   have  ever  written. 

"Xew  Yoik  was  good  to  me  from  the 
\ery  start.  The  court  work  had  given 
me  a  wealth  of  material.  A  court  story 
sells  easily.  Yet  those  are  not  the  only 
kind  I  write.  .  Life  is  made  up  of  other 
phases  as  veil.  1  did  not  let  myself  get 
one-sided   in   outlook. 

"I  had  neard  much  talk  about  influ- 
ence and  pull  in  gettiug  short  stories 
placed.  From  my  own  experience,  I 
i. hi  say  that  neither  is-  necessary." 

One  of  her  stories  went  out  3b  times 
in  the  mail  and  was  finally  accepted 
bj  a  magazine  that  had  twice  before 
t  u  r  n  ed  j^jiitiimmmmm mm w..^^ 
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ffovr  toKeejz  Well 

WINTER"  CLOTHING  FOR  TAXI 
/  DRIVERS. 

The  weather  may  be  balmly 
when  and  where  this  story  is  be- 
ing read,  but  when  and  where  it 
was  written  the  cold  would  freeze 
the  horns  off  a  billy  goat.  I 
walked  to  work,  but  a  man  has 
just  come  in  with  a  request  from 
a  taxi  driver.  This  taxi  driver 
wants  to  know  how  he  is  to  keep 
reasonably  comfortable  as  he  sits 
on  the  outside  and  drives  a  taxi  on 
a  zero  day.  This  answer  is  intend- 
ed for  all  men  who  drive  outside  : 
on  very  cold  days. 


The  clothing  must  be  airproof  as  j 
well  as  warm.  Leather  garments 
are  fairly  airproof.  So  is  oilcloth 
or  other  fabrics  which  turn  water. 
A  rainproof  coat,  lined  with  wool 
or  fur,  is  excellent.  Paper  is  a  good 
substitute.  Paper  garments  should 
be  worn  under  top  garments  and 
over  woolen,  flannel  or  fur. 

Calico,  cambric  or  any  other 
closely  woven  cloth  has  advantages 
in  windy  weather  or  on  a  windy 
job,  but  none  of  them  are  as  im- 
pervious to  air  as  paper  is.  If 
the  job  requires  exposure  to  rain, 
leather  and  rainproof  garments 
have  advantages. 

Underneath  the  garment,  or  the 
layer  which   is   worn  to   turn   the 
wind,  come  the  heat  holding  or  in- 
sulating garments  or  layers.     For 
these  fur  is  best,  followed  by  wool 
and    canton    flannel    in    the    order 
named.    Garments  should  be  so  cut 
and  fitted  that  the  wind  cannot  get 
in   around   the   wrists,   ankles   and 
similar  places.    The  coat  should  be 
a  jacket  with  a  hood.     The  open- 
ing over  the  chest  should  be  done 
away  with.    The  sleeves  should  end 
with   wristbands.      The   bottom    of 
the   coat   should   come  well   below 
the    waist    and    should    be    fitted 
snugly  around  the  upper  legs  with 
an    adjustable    tape.      The    hood 
should  come  over  the  head  so  as 
to  leave  only  the  nose  and  eyes  ex- 
posed.    The  trousers  should  come 
up  well  in  front,  after  the  manner  . 
of   overalls.     They   should   go  un- 
der the  boots. 

Gloves  must  be  large  and  loose. 
Only  the  thumb  or,  at  most,  the 
thumb  and  index  finger  should 
have  a  separate  finger  stall.  The 
outside  layer  should  be  impervious 
to  air  and  water.  The  inner  layers 
should  be  fur,  woolen  or  napped 
cotton.  The  mittens — for  mittens 
rather  than  gloves  they  should  be — ; 
should  go  well  up  the  wrists,  cov- 
ering the  wristband  of  the  coat.  A 
band  of  light  elastic  should  hold 
the  top  snug.  It  is  well  to  fasten 
the  gloves  by  tapes  to  the  shoul- 
ders. 

The  boots  should  be  loose.  They 
should  reach  well  up  the  legs  and 
a  little,  light  elastic  should  draw 
them  snugly  around  the  leg.  The 
outer  layer  should  be  water  and 
wind  proof.  The  inner  should  be 
wool  or  loose  felt. 

If  necessary  theeyescanbe 
protected  by  go'g^gTWr^nTTxfnese 
are  worn  the  parts  that  rest  on 
the  skin  should  be  padded.  Greas- 
ing the  skin  helps  to  protect 
against  cold. 

If  the  company  .will  dress  their 
men  in  this  fashion  on  very  cold 
days  the  absentee  rate  will  drop. 
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BLjLprOR  SMELLS  LIQUOR; 
j  EAST  STROUDSBURG  GOP  FIRED 

i  i 

Chief  and  Executive  Engage  In  Ver- 
bal TiltJ^hen   Former  In  Called 
/        .  On  Carpet.  . 

fiast^Stroudsburg,  April  5.— T 
biKp»!#r  kind  of  a  sensation  broke 
local    politics    today    when    Chief 


to 


Police  William  A.  Hughes  was  sum- 
marily suspended  from  office  by 
Mayor  Carl  Brown  without  any  hear- 
ing being  accorded  him  and  after  a 
verbal  laying  out  on  the  part  of  the 
chief  executive,  that  made  the  mem- 
bers of  the  councilmanic  police  com- 
mittee, who  had  been  invited  to  the 
borough  hall  to  hear  the  proceedings, 
p.  The  rhayor  alleges  that  various! 
parties  had  stated  that  they  had! 
Tied  liquor  on  ■  the  breath  of  the1 
police  chief  while  he  was  on  duty, 
i  that  the  chief  had  neglected  on 
two  occasions  to  obey  the  orders  of 
the  mayor. 

Mayor  Brown  ij  stone  blind,  but 
he  showed  considerable  pep.  He  beat 
a  tattoo  on  the  floor  with  his  heavy 
cane,  and  when  the  deposed  chief 
asked  him  in  turn,  why  he  had  kept 
ertain  man  in'  the  borough  jail 
forty-eight  hours  without  trial  the 
or  yelled   furiously: 

"Shu',  up,  shut  up,  I'm  running  this 
hearing  and  I'll  place  you  under  ar- 
rest." 

"You  can't  arrest  me,"  retorted  the 
suspended   chief. 

"Don't  you  traduce  me,"  shrieked 
the  mayor.  "Don't  you  dare  traduce 
me.  Call  Floyd  Van  Why  in  here 
and  I'll  have  this  man  placed  under 
arr.es 

At  this  point  Councilman  Frank  V. 
Decker  took  off  his  coat  saying, 
"You'll  never  place  Bill  Hughes  un- 
der   arrest,    while   I'm   here." 

Then  after  some  more  exchanges, 
ill  verbal,  however,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 

Corporal  Seerey,  of  the  state  police, 
was  called  on  to  police  the  borough 
for  the  balance  of  the  night. 


ITH/KJA   r 


Blind  Artist  Plans 

/TTecitaJJUeature  On 
tat  We  Would  See" 


elmar  Cooper,  who  will  give  a 
recital  lecture  in  Conservatory  hall 
on  Thursday  evening,  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Williams  School  of  Expression. 
Mr.  Cooper,  who  lost  his  sight  a  few 
years  ago,  has  never  ceased  to  be  ac- 
tive and  has  been  doing  remarkable 
work  in  his  chosen  field  of  activity. 
The  recital  lecture,  which  he  will 
give  Thursday  night,  is  entitled, 
"What  We  Blind  Would  See,"  and  is 
illuminated  with  stories,  pianologaes, 
readings.  The  recital  will  be  free  to 
the  public.  There  will  be  no  reserv- 
ed seats  and  no  tickets  will  be  neces- 


FALL   RIVER    (Mass.)   GLOBE 
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When  Eyes  Failed,  Elizabeth 
Folsom  Took  Up  Writing 
/    And  Made  Good 


winners  of  the  O.  Henry 

rial   Committee's  prizes  for  the 

)est  American  short  stories  of  1923  is 

<Uh  Irons  Folsom,  to  whom  was 


l'ded   the  prize 
story  containing  leas'  than  3,00'0  words. 
The    story    appeared    in    the    August 
number  of  McOlure's.       Ii  was  called 
'"Powers  of  Fame." 

There  is  a  story  in  Mrs.  Folsom,  a 
story  that  O.  Henry  himself  might 
nave  enjoyed  writing.  She  is  totally 
blind  in  one  eye  and  almost  so  in  the 
other.  All  her  life  .she  has  had  to 
look  forward  to  a  time  when  light 
would  entirely  go  from  her.  Her 
'mother  was  blind  for  eighteen  years 
before  she  died.  In  spite  of  that,  Mrs. 
I  Folsom  was  a  brilliant  court  reporter 
on  a  newspaper  in  Bloomington,  111., 
for  fourteen  years,  and  has  been  since 
then  a  successful  short-story  writer. 
Fear  of  blindness,  she  says,  made  it 
important  for  her  to  make  her  career 
in  the  second  field. 

"I  had  to  do  something  that  didn't 
mean  going  out  in  the  street,"  she 
said.  "Fiction  interviews  can  be  got 
at  home  with  imagined  characters." 
It  was  in  her  home  town  that  she 
got  her  first  job.  Bloomington  has 
a  population  of  about  45,000.  It  is 
halfway  between  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis.  A  piling  up  of  untoward  con- 
ditions made  it  necessary  for  her  to 
go  to  work.  She  knew  the  man  who 
owned  the  paper  of  the  town  and  he 
assigned  her  to  court  work. 

"I  am  glad  he  did  that,"  she  said, 
with  a  laugh,  when  seen  the  other 
day.  There  are  a  good  many  laughs 
in  the  talk  of  this  almost  sightless 
writer.  "I  was  afraid  he'd  assign  me 
'to  society  reporting".  I  don't  think 
I  could  have  stood  that.  It  was  too 
effeminate.  We  had  a  man  who 
handled  that  job.  He  couldn't  be 
asked  to  maJte  way  for  a  woman,  the 
first  woman  and  the  only  woman  on 
the  newspaper,  it  was  explained  to 
me. 

"At  the  time  I  didn't  know  the  dif- 
ference between  a  plea  and  a  demur- 
rer. That  didn't  make  things  easier. 
J  went  to  the  County  Judge,  whom  1 
knew  very  well,  and  told  him  I 
couldn't  report  cases  honestly  and  ef- 
ficiently unless  I  knew  what  was 
what  in  legal  parlance. 

"He  fixed  up  a  schedule  for  me 
Wliich  was  almost  akin  to  a  law 
course.  For  four  years-  he  directed 
my  study  in  criminal  law.  With  the 
possibility  of  liibel  suits  against  the 
newspaper,  it  was  my  business  to  see 
that  no  mistakes  appeared  in  my 
copy. 

"The  job  was  no  light  one.  It 
'meant  sitting  through  days  of  dis- 
illusioning drama,  of  seeing  life  laid 
bare  to  the  bone,  of  having  all  the 
Polyanna  burned  out  of  me  and  some- 
thing else,  harder,  colder,  more  so- 
phisticated and  bitter,  burned  in.  It 
meant  going  at  2  in  the  morning  to 
get  the  details  of  a  murder  case,  of 
getting  a  cab  in  the  dead,  of  night  or 
walking,  if  need  be,  to  report  a  fire 
miles  away  from  the  middle  of  the 
town.  It  was  newspaper  work  with 
a  vengeance.  I  am  not  sorry  about 
those'  years;  they  were  a  necessary 
foundation  for  the  work  that  was  to 
come. 

"I  was  born  with  poor  eyes.  The 
doctors  called  it  something  that 
; meant  that  there  were  opaque  spots 
in  the  lenses  of  my  eyes.  It  was  not 
expected  to  grow  worse  any  more 
than  a  club  foot,  for  instance,  grows 
worse.  But  during  the  last  few 
years  on  the  newspaper  I  found  that 
I  was  having  more  and  more  difficulty 
in  seeing.  It  was  borne  In  upon  me 
that  I  couldn't  long  continue  going 
around  getting  my  facts  hunting  them 
down.  Several  operations  brought 
[but  small  change.  I  knew  what  to 
expect.  My  mother  had  been  blind 
for  eighteen  years.  One  of  her  par- 
ents also  had  gone  blind.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  in  fiction  lav  my  salva- 
tion. 

"One  day  while  going  to  Chicago  on 
the  train  I  decided  to  put  into  words 
an  incident  that  had  struck  my  im- 
agination. I  wrote  it.  Arrived  in 
(  hie  ago,   I   sent   it   off   to      Munsey's. 


They  bought  it.  With  a  check  came 
a  letter  asking  for  more  work.  My 
first  eight  stories  went  to  them  ,  I 
then  decided  to  go  to  New  York  to 
try  my  fortune.  The  man  who  gave 
me  the  job  fourteen  years  before  ad- 
vised me  against  it.  "You'll  spoil  a 
good  court  reporter."  he  said,  "to 
make  a  bad  fiction  writer."  He  didn't 
understand  what  it  was  that  I  faced 
in  the   dark   hours   of  the  night. 

"I  came  on  to  New  York.  My  eyes 
were  very  bad  then.  I  could  hardly 
see.  I  took  a  room  in  a  hotel  near  the 
offices  of  Munsey's.  When  I  walked 
out  into  the  street  I  couldn't  make 
out  crossings  and  steps.  Steps  were 
shadows  and  shadows  were  steps.  I'd 
wait  in  my  doorway  until  somebody 
v  ith  a  light  coat  would  pass  and  then 
I'd  foHow  the  streak  of  light.  Many 
a  man  and  woman  has  led  me  over 
a   crossing   without   knowing   it. 

"An  operation  was  performed  on 
my  eyes  which  took  the  lenses  out  of 
them.  The  eyeglass  lens  is  the  one 
which  brings  sight  to  me  today.  I 
was  told  that  1  could  go  on  with  this 
aid  forever.  As  long  as  the  glass 
lens  lasted  I  could  see.  A  short  time 
ago,  however,  a  hemorrhage  in  one 
eye  entirely  destroyed  its  vision.  The 
other  eye  canistill   see. 

"It  was  while  my  eyes  were  band- 
aged that  I  wrote  two  stories  for  the. 
book  of  short  stories  issued  by  Wal-' 
ter  B.  Pitkin.  The  stories  were  writ- 
ten in  longhand,  the  pad  resting  on 
my  chest.  The  lines  criss-crossed 
and  ran  into  each  other,  but  a  pa- 
tient typist  got  them  into  shape.  One 
of  those  stories,  I  fee'i,  is  the  best  I 
have   ever  written. 

"New  York  was  good  to  me  from 
the  very  start.  The  court  work  had 
given  m6  a  wealth  of  material.  A 
court  story  sells  easily.  Yet  those 
are  not  the  only  kind  I  write.  Life  is 
made  up  of  other  phases  as  well.  I 
did  not  let  myself  get  one-sided  in 
out-look. 

"I  had  heard  much  talk  about  influ- 
ence and  pull  in  getting  stories  plac- 
ed. From  my  own  experience  I  can 
say  that  neither  is  necessary.  I  never 
went  to  an  editor  unless  he  asked 
me  to  come  to  see  him.  The  mails 
v.  ere  my  messenger.  I  wasn't  pretty 
and  I  wasn't  young.  I  might  be  Kind 
to  physical  things  with  which  1  was 
familiar,  but  I  was  no  fool  about  my- 
self. I  knevr  I  couldn't  help  my  cause 
by  making  a  personal  appeal.  Editors 
have  asked  me  to  come  and  see  them 
after  publshing  my  stuff.  I  go;  I  like 
to  But,"  she  laughed.  "I  always 
make  myself  as  inoffensive  as  pos- 
sible." 

One  of  her  stories  went  out  thirty- 
five  times  in  the  mail  and  was  final- 
ly accepted  by  a  magazine  that  had 
twice  before  turned  it  down. 
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BOSTON*    POST, 
AHOU    TO,    1924 


MARY  GONE, 
JERRY  JUST 
GIVES  IT  UP 




Maybe     Starvation; 
Police  Say  Heart 

Was  Broken 

/  


Jerry  Coffey,  65,  was  found  dead 
yesterday  in  his  basement  room  at 
11  Norwich  street,  South  End.  His 
body  had  lain  undiscovered  for  at 
-t  a  week.  Doctors  don't  know 
what  killed  him,  but  the  police  say 
he  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

EYES  FOR  BLIND  WIFE 

For  years  Jerry's  only  friend  and  com- 
panion has  been  his  blind  wife,  Mrs. 
Mary  Coffey.  She  could  work,  but  she 
couldn't  walk  alone.  Jerry"  couldn't 
work,  but  he  could  supply  eyes  for 
her;  The  couple  were  a  familiar  sight 
in  the  South  Knd,  Jerry,  faltering  of ', 
.  leading  Mary,  who  could  not  sec. 
Between  them  they  kept  Are  in  their 
stove  and  food  in  their  kitchen.  Then 
the  city  authorities  took  Mary  to  a 
hospital. 

For  a  week  or  two,  Jerry  plodded 
alone  over  the  same  paths  where  he 
used  to  lead  his  wife.  Habit  took  him 
out  of  doors  on  his  aimless  daily 
journeys  until  weakness  kept  him  in. 
He  had  tio  callers  because  the  Coffey 
hcusehuld  had  never  had  time  or"  money 
for  social  overtures  to  more  prosper- 
ous  neighbors. 

When  the  police  broke  down  Jerry's 
flimsy  door  and  foUnd  him  dead,  there 
was  evidence  that  his  last  days  alive 
had  not  been  happy.  There  was  no  food 
and  no  fire  in  the  basement.  All 
they  discovered  was  Jerry  and  a  few 
rags  of  bed  clothing.  It  may  be  Jerry 
ci;f(l  of  starvation.  The  desk  sergeant 
at  the  Fast  Dedham  street  station,  how- 
ever, says  '"broken  heart,"  and  the 
-eant  by  his  own  admission  has  seen 
"a  lot  of  'em  come  and  go." 


BOSTON   TRANSCRIPT, 


APRIL  12,  1921 


/Bleanora  Duse  at  the  Opera  House  as 
aforesaid,  now  taking  final  leave  of  her 
Bostonian  public  as  the  blind  woman  of 
"The  Dead  City,"  d'Annunrdo's  tragedy  of 
baleful  passions,  grievous  spiritual  tortures, 
exhaling  upon  the  excavations  of  an  ancient 
city  of  the  Trojan  Plain.  Few  parts  better 
sum  Duse's  poetry,  poignancy  and  power. 


Se-RANTON    fPA.1)    Ti" 
APRjL   11,   1924 


fUDSBURG    TEMPEST. 

?wn,  of  East  Stroudsburg, 

of   that 

"Tils' r'^ek  the 
mayor,  who  is  totally  blind  by  the 
way,  suspended  <Simf  Ummtmmat^.  ■"' 


and  Chi 

town,  ""iiTw   ill    UUWJ. 


aig  to  clean  up  the  town.    He  is  par 
ticularly    incensed    that    the    head 
the    police    force    is    apparently 
Inclined  to  go  after  hootch  selley^and 
put     drunken     men     who     staggered 
about    the    streets    in    jail,  ^ffuesday 
Bight    the    police    commit^C   of    the 
borough      council      reinstated      Chief 
Hughes.      Previous    to  ^mis    action    a 
petition  had  been  circjffated  demand- 
ing   the    resignationXor    removal    of 
Mayor    Brown.      Some    250    or    more 
townspeople    are    reported    to     have 
signed    the    petition.      Mayor    Brown 
has  Ignored,  and  says  he  will  continue 
to  Ignore,  the  demand  for  his  resig- 
nation.   As  ma5r  be  expected,  the  issue 
between   the   mayor   and   police  chief 
has    sharply    divided    the    town. 
large  number  of  people  are  to  be  found 
backing  up  the  mayor  in  not  only  sus- 
pending the   police  chief   but  also   in 
demanding  that  there  be  a  cleanup  of 
bootleggers    and    booze    sellers.      To 
night's  meeting  of  the  borough  coun 
cil,    when    the    whole    issue    will    be 
thrashed  out,  promises  to  be  the  live- 
liest   affair    in    the    history    of    Elast 
CtroUdsburg. 


TULSA    (OKLA.)    WORLD 
APRIL   17,   1924 


BUND  INDIAN  IS 
ETOORFR  GUIDE 

Leads    Montana    Man    to 

Old   Site  of   Trading 
,/yPost  Built  in  1807 

EllgapUlA;  Mont. — The  site  of  a 
tra«mig  pos/which,  500  miles  inland 
from  the  Pacific  ocean,  was  founded 
in  1807,  at  virtually  the  same  time 
that  John  Jacob  Astor  was  estab- 
lishing his  post  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  river,  has  been  located  by 
Duncan  McDonald  of  Dixon,  Mont., 
son  of  an  early  Hudson  Bay  com- 
pany factor.  A  blind  Indian  was 
McDonald's    guide. 

The  heap  of  stones  and  wood 
ashes  are  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Pend 
Oreille  in  northern  Idaho.  They  are 
all  that  are  left  of  the  log  barricades 
and  cabins  which  were  built  by 
David  Thompson  in  1 S  <">  7 

Thompson  was  an  employe  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  company  in  eastern 
Canada  when  Astor  determined  to 
eend  his  expedition  by  boat  around 
Cape  Horn.  Offered  employment  by 
Astor,  Thompson  decided  instead  to 
head  an  expedition  of  his  own  to 
cross  the  continent  and  establish  a 
post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
before  Astor's  could  round  the  Horn. 

But  Thompson's  expedition  was 
forced  by  hostile  Indians  to  camp 
for   a  winter   north    of   what   now    is 


the  city  of  Spokane,  and  the  Thomp- 
son, party  arrived  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  to  find  Astor's  men 
building  their  cabins.  Thompson  re- 
turned to  the  Rocky  mountain  re- 
gion and  built  his  fur  trading  posts 
on  Lake  Pend  Oreille  in  what  has 
become  northern  Idaho,  on  Flat- 
head lake,  in  what  is  now  western 
Montana,  and  near  the  present  site 
of  the  city  of  Missoula. 

The  recent  expedition  which  found 
the  site  of  the  Lake  Pend  Oreille 
post,  designated  by  Thompson  in  his  I 
diaries  as  Kullyspell  House,  was  led 
by  McDonald,  accompanied  by  the 
blind  Indian  from  the  Flathead  res.: 
ervation*known   as   Old   Aleck,   who 

h»  ^bOy.h00d'  had  seen  landing 
the  old  stone  chimney  of  Kully- 
spell House.  «*•"«* 

By  the  location  of  a  "bear's  paw" 
rock,  which  'Old  Aleck  remembered  ' 
the  party  found  nearby  two  heaps  of 
stone      of     uniform      size,      beneath 
which    wis    disintegrated    gray   dust 
the    remains   of   the    hearth   fires  of! 
lr  VT  trader  of  117  vears  ago 
McDonald  said  the  chimneys  prob- 
ably collapsed  some  time  after  1855 
but    betore    the    early    white    settle- 
ments began  in  the  sixties.     He  add- 
ed that  the  principal  importance  at- 
taching   to    the    discovery    of    Kully- 


spell    House    was    that    it    fixed    th*i 


^ .(M,a        una.*.        11,        IJACU 

'Hlgt  of  Idaho's  first  trading  pej 


DANVILLE,  ILL»   COM-KEWS 


WILL  COVER  STATE 

Running  For  Member  Of  The 
Supreme  Court,  Will  Make 
S      Aotive  Campaign. 


EAST  ST.  LOUIS,  April  1  >.— 
Traveling  by  automobile,  train  and 
boat  Paul  Farthing,  blind  candidate 
lor  the  Illinois  supreme  court,  plans 
to  visit  30  southern  Illinois  tc 
and  villages  in  a  speaking  t 
which  will  start  April  -'1  and  May 
20. 

Mr.    Farthing   will    open    his    cam- 
paign   in  Nashville'  April   21,    tra- 
ing    by    auto    from    there    to    Mount 
Vernon  April   22,   Fairfield  April   23, 
Albion    April    24,    Mt.    Carmel    A] 
25,   Carmi  April    2G   and   2  7,   Han 
burg   April    29    and    ElDorado   April 
29.      Mrs.    Farthing   will   accompa 
him  on  "his  trip,  driving  the  car  a 
holding   meetings    for    ladies   in    I 
afternoons  while   Mr.  Farthing  con- 
fers   with    the    county    committees. 
In  the  evenings  he  plans  to  addi  > 
public   meetings. 

Mr.  Farthing  will  visit  Shawnee- 
town  April  29  and  will  take  the 
Ohio  river  mail  boat  from  there  to 
Elizabethtown,  where  he  speaks 
April  30,  and  Golconda  where  he 
speaks  May  1.  He  will  take  the  train 
from  Golconda  to  Metropolis,  where 
he  will  appear  May  2,  and  from 
there  will  travel  by  automobile  over 
the  last  half  of  his  schedule  which 
Includes: 

Vienna,  May  3;  Harrisb.urg,  May 
4;  Marion,  May  5;  Benton,  May  6: 
McLeansboro,    May    7;    Christopher, 


■i 


K 


I 


May  8;  Murphysboro.  May  9;  J&nes- 
boi-o,  May  10;  Anna,  May  11;  Mouna 
City,  May  12;  Cairo,  May  13;  car- 
bondaie,  May  14;  Pinckneyville,  Maj 
5;  Chester,  May  16;  Waterloo,*  Ma* 
17;    Carlyle,    May    19;    Breese,    May 

20 

Mr.  Farthing  said  his  blindness 
was  little  if  any  handicap  to  him 
and  that  he  could  make  bis  way 
about  the  streets  without  any  trou- 
ble if  it  were  not  for  careless  walk- 
ers who  run  into  him  now  and  then. 
He  was  blinded  when  12  years  old 
by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a 
shot-gun    in    tnc    hands   of   a   play- 

m  q  }  P 


SPRINGFIELD    {Mass.)    UNION 
APRIL  21,  1924 


Rally  to  Support 
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CASE  OF  BLIND 
FIREMAN  IS 


/" 
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CONSIDERED 


Board  of  Assessors  Hears 

About   Boosts  in  Rent 

Alleged  Giyen  to  Km. 


In  all  probability  the  committee 
which  haw  been  Investigating'  the  do- 
ings of  the  Board  of  Assessors  will 
recommend  the  appointment  of  a  rent 
commission  in  Lowell  to  assist  the  as- 
sepsors  in  their  work  and  to  try  to 
bring  about  relief  from  excessive  rents 
charged    here. 

The  committee  held  a  meeting  with 
Hie  Board  of  Assessors  yesterday  aft- 
ernoon for  the  purpose  of  compiling  a 
report  for  the  City  Council  and  it  was 
the  sens.-  of  its  members  that  the  com- 
mission referred  to  might  solve  this 
troublesome  question.  The  plan  has 
been  in  operation  in  several  cities  and 
the  committee  pointed  to  Fall  River, 
which  has  a  rent  commission  in  op- 
eration, as  a  model  for  the  city  of 
Lowell    to    follow. 

The  committee  will  hold  another 
sneering  Friday  afternoon.  May  2,  at 
vtalch  time  it  is  hoped  to  complete  the 
findings  and  prepare  a  final  report  and 
recommendation  for  the  next  regular 
meeting  of  the  City  Council. 

Besides  the  Board  of  Assessors,  the 
investigating  committee  listened  yes- 
terday to  John  Murphy,  f;  blind  pen- 
loner  from  the  Fire  department,  who 
complained  of  rent  conditions  where 
he  lived.  He  has  had  several  boosts 
in  his  rent,  he  said,  and  has  now  been 
ordered  to  vacate  the  property  at  the 
<  nd  of  the  present  month.  Members  of 
the  committee  expressed  their  sympa- 
thy for  Mr.  Murphy  but  said  they  were 
powerless  to  do  anything  under  the 
circumstances. 

Following  the  recital  of  Mr.  Mur- 
phy's case  the  committee  went  into  a 
discussion  as  to  the  solution  of  IjOw- 
ell's  rent  problems  and  expressed 
themselves  in  favor  of  the  rent  com- 
mission as  the  best  possible  way.  Fol- 
lowing further  discussions  adjourn- 
ment was  called  until  next  Friday  aft^ 
rrtoon   at   3   o'clock.  j0r 
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All  France  In 
Grip  0/  New 

Huppa-Huppa 

BLIND  COMPOSER  WITH  DIAGRAMS 
AND  PHOTOS  SHOWING  SIX  MOVEMENTS  OF 
THE  HUPPA-HUPPA  IN  ORDER    OF  DESCRIPTIO 

America    Adopts 


j 


New   Steps 


ByMILTON  BRONNER. 

PARIS,  April  19. — Paris  has  got  the  Huppa-Huppa! 

It  is  spreading  over  France.  The  whole  continent  is  threat- 
ened with  it. 

Huppa-Huppa  isn't  a  whooping  cough.  It's  a  dance. 

It  has  made  such  a  hit  that  I  have  come  here  especially  to 
see  it,  hear  its  tantalizing  music,  study  the  steps  and  introduce 
it  to  America.  By  special  arrangement  with  the  composers  and 
publishers  of  the  Huppa-Huppa,  the  Lynn  Telegram-News  is 
first  to  acquaint  its  readers  with  the  music  and  the  dance. 

It  all  began  when  Juan  Hens  visited  his  friend,  Rene  de 
JBuxeuil,  jn  his  Montmartre  flat. 

Buxeuil  is  one*of  the  unique  characters  in  Paris.  As  a  boy 
he  was  wounded  when  hunting  and  came  home  totally  blind. 
He  attended  one  of  the  famous  French  schools  for  the  educa- 
tion of  blinded  boys,  devoted  himself  especially  to  music,  set- 
tled in  a  Paris  attic  and  began  a  long  and  successful  career 
of  sdng  writing. 

He  is  a  popular  attraction  at  music  halls  where  he  sits  at 
a  piano,  plays  his  own  music  and  sings  his  own  songs. 

Somewhere  Hens,  who  writes  words  for  songs,  had  picked 
Up  a  few  bars  of  a  haunting  air.  He  was  told  it  came  from  a 
little  semi-tropical  island  off  the  coast  of  Chile. 

"I  have  one  grand  idea  for  a  song,"  said  Hens  to  his  friend. 
"The  refrain  will  tell  how  all  day  long  the  natives  dance  under 
the  banana  trees." 

And  he  hummed  what  he  remembered. 


n 


RENE    DE    BUXEUIL,   Bi^LNU    COALPOSER. 


Almost  on  the  instant  Buxeuil  sat  down  at  the  piano,  em- 
broidered the  theme,  played  it  over  again,  developed  it  a  little 
more  and,  turning  his  sightless  eyes  to  Hens,  said: 
y     "There  you  are — Huppa-Huppa !" 

So  a  new  Montmartre  chanson  was  born.  It  marks  number 
2000  in  the  compositions  of  the  blind  musician  who  so  often 
has  set  Paris  a-humming. 

Lucien  Piau,  dancing  master,  took  the  music  and  worked 
out  the  dance. 

Here  are  the  dancing  steps  of  the  Huppa-Huppa,  the 
dance  that  is  spreading  rapidly  through  Europe  and  is 
now  being  introduced  in  America. 

The  new  dance  consists  of  six  main  figures  or  move- 
ments, which  are  connected  at  the  will  of  the  leader. 


FIRST  MOVEMENT:  This  is 
basic  figure  of  the  dance.  Lead- 
er faces  in  line  of  direction.  I. 
Slide  left  .foot  forward.  2. Make 
short  step  forward  with  right 
foot  .'3.  Bring  left  foot  uip  to  the 
right.  4.  Glide  right  foot  for- 
ward. Then  resume  movement 
with  left. 

Partner:  Back  right  foot  at 
count  1.  2.  Short  step  (back 
with  left  foot.  3.  Bring  right 
foot  back  to  left.  4.  Glide  left 
foot  (backward.  Resume  with 
right. 

SEOONX>   MOVEMENT:    Both 

dancers  face  a  half  open  posi- 
tion, dancing  sideways.  Leader 
steps  sideways  with  left  foot  at 
count  1.  2.  Cross  right  in  front 
of  left.  3.  Step  to  side  on 
left.  4.  Close  right  in  'back  of 
left.  Repeat,  then  resume  first 
'movement. 

Partner:  Step  to  side  -with 
right.  2.  Cross  left  in  front  of 
right.  3.  Step  to  side  with  right. 
4.  Close  left  in  iback  of  right. 
Reipeat,  then  resume  first  move- 
ment. 0 


THIRD  MOVEMENT:  Lead- 
er faces  line  of  direction.  1. 
Glide  left  foot  forward,  2,  3  and 
4.  Bring  right  foot  up  to  left, 
brushing  it  and  continuing  on 
with  right  through  count  3  to 
forward  position  at  count  4.  The 
third  count  is  a  sort  of.  hesita- 
tion step  with  the  right  foot  in 
the  air  just  before  dropping  at 
the    fourth    count. 

Partner:  1.  Glide  right  foot 
backward.  2,  3  and  4.  Bring 
left  foot  back  to  right,  brushing 
it  and  continuing  on  with  left  to 
backward  position  at  '  count  4*. 
The  knee  is  bent  slightly  so  that 
left  foot  is  brought  gracefully 
to  the  backward  position,  while 
the  hesitation  step  is  made. 

FOURTH  MOVEMENT:  Re- 
peat second  movement  twice, 
making  a  half  turn  each  time 
on  toes.  Then  resume  the  first 
movement. 

FIFTH  MOVEMENT:  Part- 
ners assume  a  half  open  posi- 
tion, facing  in  line  of  direction 
and  take  the  first  four  steps  ac- 
cording to  first  movement.  Then 
1.    Leader    glides    left    foot    for- 


ward. 


2. Take  little   step   to   left 


with   left   foot,    without   moving 
right   and   swing  left   foot  back-  _ 
ward.  Almost  in  the  same  move-  • 
ment,    1,    swing  left   foot   slight- 
ly   forward.         2.    £'tep    forward 

with    the      rgiht     foot.        3.      Step 
up  with  left  foot.     Resume  first 
movement. 

Partner:    1.    Glide    right    foot 
forward.     2.Take    little    step    to  ■ 
right    with    right    foot,    without 
moving  left  and  then  swing  right 
foot  backward.     Almost  in  same  ' 
movement,    1,    swing    right    foot 
slightly     forward.     2.     Step     E 
ward  with  left.      3.  Step  up  with 
right. 

This    figure    can    be    analyzed 
into      two    distinct      movements. 
First,  the  first  two  counts,   then   . 
three    short   steps    forward.    The 
swing  at  the  end  of  the  first  part 

is      a       graceful       way       of      join- 
ing      the     two     movements       to- 

ETStrllGt". 

SIXTH    MOVEMENT::    Tal 

position  of  first  movement,  lead- 
er   facing    line    'of    direction.    1. 
Place    tip   of  left   foot   behind   the 
right.        2.Swing    left    foot    for- 
d,  brushing  right  and  as  this  . 


\rf 
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foot    swings     further      forward, 
3,    advance    right    foof*  as    in    a 
(.sort  of  hop;  then,  4,  (bring  down; 
left   foot. 

Partner:  1.  Tip  right  foot 
forward.  2.  EJtofaig  right  foot 
•back  and  in  almost  same  mc 


mcnt.     ..'.,     hop    (slightly 

ward    with    left.     Then    1,    hrin? 

right    foot    down. 

First    movement    is    then    r° 
sum  ed. 

(Copyright,    1024.    XEA ) 
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Clip  This  Out  And 
Try  It  On  the  Piano 
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CLIPPING   FROM 

BROOKLYN    CITIZEN 


It. 


FRANCE  DANCES  THE  HUPPA-HUPPA, 
(t  1  AMERICA  ADOPTS  THE  NEW  STEPS 


RENE  DE  BUXEUIL,  BLIND  COMPOSER  OF  THE  HUPPA-HUPPA 


J 


By  MILTON  BRONNER, 
NEA  Service  Writer 

PARIS— Paris  has  got  the  Huppa- 
Huppa! 

It  is  spreading  over  Francoj  The 
whole  Continent  is  threatened  with  it. 

Huppa-Huppa  isn't  a  whooping  cough 
— it's  a  dance. 

It  has  made  such  a  hit  that  I  have 
come  here  especially  to  see  it,  hear  its 
tantalizing  music,  study  the  steps  and 
introduce  it  to  America.  By  special  ar- 
rangement with  the  composers  and  pub- 
lishers of  the  Huppa-Huppa  the  'Citi- 
zen" is  first  to  acquaint  its  readers  with 
the  music  and  the  dance. 

It  all  began  when  Juan  Hens  visited 
his  friend,  Rene  de  Buxeuil,  in  his 
Montmartre  flat. 


Rl:nd  fmirr — 


Buxeuil  is  one  of  th>e  unique  charac- 
ters in  Paris.  As  a  boy  he  was  wounded 
when  hunting,  and  came  home  totally 
blind.  He  attended  one  of  the  famous 
French  schools  for  the  education  of 
blinded  boys,  devoted  himself  especially 
to  music,  settled  in  a  Paris  attic  and 
began  a  long  and  successful  career  of 
song-wrfcigg. 


He  is  a  popular  attraction  at  music 
halls,  where  he  sits  at  a  piano,  plays  his 
own  music  and  sings  his  own  songs. 

Somewhere  Hen,  who  writes  words 
for  songs,  had  picked  up  a  few  bars  of  a 
haunting  air.  He  was  told  it  came  from 
a  little  semi-tropical  island  off  the  coast 
of  Chile.  / 

"I  have  one  grand  idea  for  a  song,'' 
said  Hens  to  his  friend.  "The  refrain 
will  tell  how  all  day  long  the  natives 
dance  under  the  banana  trees." 

And  he  hummed  what  he  remembered. 

His  2000th  Composition. 

Almost  on  the  instant  Buxeuil 
dowa  at  th<  piano,  embroidered  Athe 
theme,  played  it  over  again,  developed  it 
a  little  more,  and,  turning  his  sightless 
eyes  to  Hens,  said  : 

"There  you  are— Huppa-Huppa!" 

So  a  new  Montmartre  chanson  was 
born.  It  marks  number  2.000  in  the 
'•omviosifions  of  the  blind  musician  who 
so  often  has  set  Paris  a-humming. 

Lucien  Piau,  dancing  master,  took  the 
music  and  worked  out  the  dance. 

To-morrow  the  "Citizen"  will  publish 
the  music  of  the  Huppa-Huppa.  Anjj 
the.  nexf  day  the  dance  itse 


^ 
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Sparta,  HI.,  P"LATNT>TALER-*T:WS 


BLIKR.MAN  CANDIDATE 

FOR  JUDGE  IN  DISTRICT 


There  will  be  no  more  elections  in 
Illinois  until  June  2  when  the  judi- 
cial election  is  scheduled,  at  which: 
time  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
will  be  elected  in  this,  the  first  judi- 
cial district.  The  Republican  candi- 
date for  this  office  is  the  present 
incumbent,  W.  W... Duncan  of  Mar- 
ion, and  the  Democratic  candidate  is 
Paul  Farthing,  the  blind  lawyer  of 
East  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Farthing's  candidacy  is  at- 
tracting considerable  attention  thru- 
out  the  state.  Although  he  has  been 
totally  blind  for  a  number  of  years 
his  affliction  has  not  interferred  with 
his  ability  to  practice  law.  His 
wonderful  memory  has  served  him? 
well  in  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  sight 
and  he  is  considered  by  the  legal 
fraternity  to  be  fully  capable  of  ex- 
ercising the  duties  of  supreme  judge. 


MARSEILLES.  ILL, 
?r>*4j,  Affii  J*-.  MM 

BLIND    BEGGAR   SAVES 

WIFE   FROM    DROWNING 
I 

Guided  by  the  cries  of  his  80  year 
old-  wife,  Albert  Hamre,  himself  more 
than  80  and  totally Jbljuod,  saved  her 
from  drowning  in  the  canl  in  the  rear 
of  their  squalid  home  in  the  east 
end  of  the  city  of  Morris. 

Hamre  has  eked  out  a  miserable  ex 
istence  for  years  by  begging.  He  was 
groping  around  his  lot  a  day  or  two 
ago  when  he  was  aroused  by  his  wlfes 
cries  for  help.  Familiar  with  the 
shore  line  of  the  canal,  he  groped  his 
way  to  the  waters  edge  and  guided  by 
his  wife's  voice  he  stumbled  along 
thrusting  his  cane  out  over  the  water 
until  the  drowning  woman  was  able 
to  reach  it  and  thus  was  pulled  in  to 
shore  and  safety.  Mrs-  Hamre  is  not 
expected  to  live  because  of  the  accid- 
ent and  its  effect  JU)on  her. 


} 


tOUTH  8EN0   'np    rmmuNK 


CHARLES   MATHES. 

Charles  Mathes.  blind  Hungarian 
>ianist,  will  be  presTSfTed  in  recital 
Monday  evening,  May  5,  at  8  o'clock 
jnder  the  auspices  of  the  Progress 
:lub  in  the  club  house.  Mr.  Mathes 
been  heard  in  South  Bend  and 
uu-rounding  cities  on  several  oc- 
casions since  coming  to  this  country 
about  a  year  ago,  and  his  playing 
has  deligthed  music  lovers  wherever 
he  had  appeared.  He  recently  pre- 
sented a  brilliant  program  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Indiana  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  where  his  masterful 
rendition  of  a  difficult  and  varied  pro- 
gram won  the  admiration  of  his  au- 
dience. 

Mr.  Mathes  has  frequently  appeared 
in  concert  in  Budapest  and  Bucharest, 
Hungary,  and  has  many  press  notices, 
among  them  the  following  "Prof. 
Charles  Mathes,  the  blind  artist,  was 
received  in  the  king's  palace  by  her 
majesty,  the  Queen  Marie,  of  Ru- 
mania, and  other  persons  of  royal 
prestige,  to  delight  them  wlth_  his 
magniflcant    skill." 

The  committees  in  charge  of  the 
recital  are  selected  from  the  music 
department  and  the  Americanization 
committee  of  the  civics  and  philan- 
throphy  department.  From  the  music 
department  are  Mrs.  P.  C.  Travel 
Mrs.  Landis  H.  Wirt,  Mrs.  Frank  M. 
McKibben,  Mrs.  Eli  F.  Seebirt,  Mrs. 
Frank  A.  Stover,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Morris 
and  Miss  Effie  E.  Harman.  From  the 
Americanization  committee  are  Mrs. 
Richard  Elbel,  Mrs.  Lutie  Baker 
Gunn,  Mrs.  Nina  Doolittle,  Mrs. 
Charles  Imel,  Miss  Mary  Stone,  Miss 
Anna  Bulla,  Mrs.  Frank  Brechenser, 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Russ,  Mrs.  C.  S. 
Bullock,  Mrs.  Adolph  Lootens,  Mrs. 
E.  Louis  Rostlser  and  Mrs.  Elmer 
Ward  Cole. 

The  public  is  invited  to  attend  the 
concert  which  is  being  given  in  the 
interests  of  music  week,  and  is  with- 
out charge  fo  rthose  who  are  interest- 
ed. 


BOSTON     POST, 
APRIL     27,     1924 

CRIPPLE  AND 
BLIND  MAN  HIKE 


s 


One  Furnishes   Eyes,  the 
Other  the  Legs 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  April  26.— Thomas 
N.  Hamel,  who  furnished  the  eyes,  and 
James  Sterling,  who  provided  the  legs 
for  the  trip  of  the  two  Spanish-Ameri- 
can war  veterans  from  the  Sawtelle 
soldiers'  home,  near  Los  Angeles,  to 
San  Francisco,  have  arrived  here  after 
31  days  of  hiking.  Hamel,  who  is  crip- 
pled, guided  the  two  as  he  rode  In  his  ; 
wheel  chair,  pushed  by  Sterling,  whd: 
is  b)ind. 


BABY  BLINDED 
BY  MOONSHINE 

/  — 

CHICAGO,  April  26  (United  News).- 
Mary  Westfall,  infant  of  two  months,  is 
blind  because  moonshine  liquor  was 
applied  to  her  eyes  for  an  eye  wash. 

The  moonshine  was  applied  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Matouzk,  mid-wife  who  received 
Saturday  a  fine  of  $25  and  costs,  tho 
maximum  sentence  possible  under  tho 
law.  Mrs.  Matouzk  was  called  in  to 
treat  the  baby  for  infection  of  the 
eyes  and  used  undiluted  moonshine  in- 
stead of_nitrate  of  silver  as  prescribed 
by   the   eity   health  board. 


umo« A.  ILL. 


BLIND  MAN  SAVES 
DROWNING  WIFE 

IN  MORRIS  CANAL 

/  

Saved  from  drowning  by  her  aged, 
blind  husband,  Mrs.  Albert  Hami 
years  old,  is  in  a  serious  condition 
at  her  home  on  the  banks  of  the 
canal  near  Morris,  suffering  from 
shock  and  exposure. 

Mr.  Hamre,  more  than  80  years  old, 
is  the  hero  of  the  rescue,  groping  his 
way  to  the  canal  guided  by  the  sound 
of  his  wife's  voice. 

Familiar  with  the  shore  line  of  tho 
canal,  Mr.  Hamre  altho  sightless, 
plunged  into  the  stream  and  with  his 
cane,  dragged  his  wife  to  safety  as 
she  sank  in  the  canal  into  whi< 
had  accidentally  fallen. 

They  live  in  a  small  home  ea 
Morris.     The  wife's  condition  is  sail 
to  be  critical. 


U3 


N0RF6LK    (Vs.)    VA.    PILOT 
APRIL  27,   ir"\ 


Suffolk  Delighted 
v/    With  Blind  Pianist 


■uffolk,  April  26.— Samuel  L.  Davis, 
blind  pianist  delighted  a  large 
:e  last  night  at  the  high  school 
auditorium  with  a  varied  program  of 
piano  numbers,  which  included 
classical,  sacred  and  popular  s< 
tioi  played     with     brilliance, 

feeling    and    faultless    technique    and 
with   tireless   energy. 

Davis,     accompanied     by     her 

husband,     sang     two     numbers.       The 

ss    and    Professional    Woman's 

lub     opened     the     event     with 

ht        numbers,        which        included 

:uartets,    a   duet   and   solos. 

singing  of  the  negro  spirituals  by 

the  quartet,  thtaaj&gby  Misses  Tay- 

ile,   tWrauet   by   Mrs.   Clar- 

Harrell  and   Julia   Brinkley,   and 

iy   Misses   Andrews   and 

particularly  good. 

A    one-act    playlet    in    which    Mrs. 

is    took    the    leading    part 

Susie    Powell,    was    given 

Is  were  for  the  Woman's 
ign  Misslonery  Society 
hurch. 


PROVIDENCE  (R.  1.1  JOURNAL 
APRIL  28,  1924 


BUMANIST  GIVES 
VARIED  PROGRAMME 


Giuseppe    Camilloni,    Composer 
and  Violinist,  Shows  Talent 
/     as  Creative  Artist. 

PLAYS      OWN      COMPOSITION 


Programme  Also  Includes  Liszt's  Hun- 
garian Rhapsody  and  Chopin's  So- 
nata.— Performance  of  Pieces 
of  Virtuoso  Style  Brilliant 

At  the  Elks'   auditorium  last  evening  a 

I   sized   audience  enjoyed   a  recital   by 

he  blind  pianist,  Giuseppe  Camilloni.    The 
programme  follows: 

T 

Chopin 

Orave-Dopplo   Movlmento 
Scherzo 

Man-tie  Funobrc 
Fin 

u 

-ymphoniques,    Op.    13 Schumann 

TIT 

tondo,    Op.    51 ,    No.    2 Beethoven 

'relude  la  G-Mlnor,  Op.  23,  No.  5. Rachmaninoff 

-octurne,    Op.    2(1,    No.    1 .Sgambati 

Hette,    Op.    19,    No.    1 ] 

a  Aurora   (Dear  Aurora),  Op  36  | 

No.  2 ;  Camilloni 

il   Tramoirto   (After   Twilight)  | 

|    Op.     27,     No.     2 J 

ov- 
arian   Rhapsody,    No.    12 Liszt 


Signor  Camilloni  is  a  composer  as  well 
as  violinist  and  pianist.  Last  evening 
featured  his  ability  in  the  latter  named 
field.  His  programme  included  some  of 
his  own  compositions,  a  Chopin  sonata 
and  tiiere  was  the  usual  Liszt  Hungarian 
rhapsody  for  the  final   number. 

In  spite  of  his  blindness  Signor  Camil- 
loni has  accomplished  a  great  deal  in 
technique  and  plays  with  good  effect  in 
works  that  call  for  the  possession  of 
musiclanly  qualities.  He  plays  with  clear- 
ness and  good  taste  in  works  by  the' 
classicists  and  there  is  brilliance  in  his 
performance  of  pieces  of  virtuose  styje. 
His  own  compositions  are  interesting  and 
show  in  pleasing  fashion  his  talent  as  cre- 
ative artist.  The  audience  was  apprecia- 
tive and  gave  him  generous  applause 
throughout  the  recital. 


'JrJIQN    cN.   J.)    k-ru"=30N    DISPATCH 
APRIL  29,  1924 


BLM  VETERAN 
DREADS  TO  GO 
T0P00RH0USE 


Plea  Stirs  Sympathy  of  Weehaw- 

kcn  Committee — May  Be 

Given  Aid 


while    lie    was 


A  pathetic  case  of  an  SO-ycar-old 
war  veteran;  blind' and  trying  to  eke 
out  an  existence  on  his  meagre  pen- 
sion, was  brought  before  the  Wec- 
hawken  Township  Committee  last 
night,  bj  poormaster  Peter  yintel,  of 
that    township. 

The  veteran  is  Kdward.  Lohmes.  of 
5  Hackenaack  avenue,  Wcchawkcn. 
His  blindness  was  caused  by  two 
accidents,  one  he  suffered  while  in 
the  employ  of  the  township  as  a  road 
worker,  and  the  other  when  lie  tried 
to  act  as  a  peacemaker  and  save  an 
aged  woman  from  her  drunken  son, 
Lohmes  was  struck  in  the  right 
eye  with  a  piece  of  ice  while  working 
oil  Pershing  road  two  years  ago.  He 
lay  in  the  hospital  several  weeks 
[following  the  accident,  but  was  able 
to  resume  his  work  following  his 
leaving  the  hospital. 

Three  months  ago, 
eating  breakfast  at  his  boarding 
place,  Henry  Whitford,  son  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Whitford.  who  kept  the  home 
where  Lohmes  lived,  came  home  in  a 
drunken  condition.  He  picked  a  fight 
with  his  mother,  and  in  the  heat  of 
it  threw  a  plate  at  her.  Lohmes  arose 
to  come  to  the  mother's  assistance 
and  was  struck  with  the  plate  over 
the  left  eye. 

Loses  Other  Eye, 
He  was  taken  to  the  North  Hud- 
son Hospital,  where  it  was  found 
that  the  missile  had  injured  the  eye. 
The  optic  was  removed.  Despite  his 
plight  and  the  thought  that  he  might 
have  to  go  to  the  poorhouse.  he 
pleaded  with  the  judge  to  be  lenient 
with    young    "Whitford. 

Since  then  Lohmes  has  been  get- 
ting on  as  best  hia  small  pension 
would  allow.  He  was  found  by  the 
'poormaster  in  his  small  room  on  the 
verge  of  Starvation.  Sintel  gave  him 
provisions  for  a  week  and  is  now 
working  on  the  case  to  obtain  aid  for 
him. 


rhe  case  as  far  as  the  Township 
Committee  is  concerned-  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  township  a'ttb 
Committeeman  Mueller  deplored  the 
plight  of  the  man  but  he  thought  that 
the  committee  was  powerless-  to  help 
him  through  any  other  source  but 
the    poormaster. 

-Attorney  Stuhr  will  report  at  the 
next  meeting  as  to  what  compensa- 
tion, if  any,  the  former  road  worker 
is   entitled   to. 

Lohmes  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass. 
Tie  was  the  .son  of  a  veteran  and 
was  himself  in  the  service  of  his 
country  during  the  Indian  fights.  He 
was    wounded    in    the    service. 

Following  his  discbarge  he  came 
to  New  York  where  he  worked  for 
many  years.  Twelve  years  ago  he 
came  to  W'eelia  wken.  He  was  never 
able  to  work  strenuously  because  of 
rmditirm    ,.„„.„..— 


PSWEGO    '  TIMES 

MAY  2,   1924 


WOMAN  COMPLAINS- 
MEDICINE  MADE 


DAUGHTER  BLIND 


The  District  Attorney's  Office  began 
today  an  investigation  of  a  curious 
case  which  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  county  officials  through  the 
city  police  department. 

On  Wednesday  evening  of  this  week 
a  Mrs.  Stevens  of  East  Utica  street 
complained  to  Captain  Dalrymple,  who 
was  on  duty. at  the  time,  that  her  mar- 
ried daughter  had  been  made  serious- 
ly ill  by  medicine  prescribed  by  a  local 
doctor  and  filled  at  a  local  drug  store. 

The  effects  of  the  medicine  became 
apparent  at  once.  The  young  woman 
became  violently!  ill  and  temporarily 
blind.  The  doctor  was  called  in  and  he 
insisted  the  the  medicine  could  not 
have  caused  her  sickness.  To  prove  his 
point,  according  to  the  story  the  moth- 
er told  the  police,  he  took  a  dose  him- 
self. Shortly  afterward  he  became 
violently  ill  and  two  physicians  "work- 
ed over  him  g]l  night"  before  he  re- 
covered. 

Another  daughter  of  the  same  woman 
took  some  of  the  medicine  and  it  made 
her  ill  also. 

Attorney  Stacy  is  having  an  analysis 
of  the  medicine  made.  All  of  those 
made  ill  have  completely  recovered 
It  is  unlikely  that  any  action  will  bt 
taken  in  the  case  but  Mr.  Stacy  said 
today  it  should  be  a  warning  to  tht 
person  responsible  for  the  error,  i] 
there  was  one. 


\ 
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BERLIN      wb. 
MAY  3  -1924         | 

y^HjTERV/ATER,  Wis.— Fre^  Mil- 
let', 21  years  old,  of  Fort  Atkinson, 
will  lose  the  .sight  of  both  eyes  a? 
/the  result  of  injuries  received  in  a 
delayed  explosion  of  blasting-  powder 
at  the  farm  of  Harry  Smith,  near 
here,  where  he  was  employed.  Miller 
had  set  the  charge  Wednesday  noon, 
and  went  to  investigate  when  it  fail- 
ed to  explode.  The  blast  came  as 
he  was  bending  over  the  stamp.  I-Ie 
was  rushed  to  a  Janesville  hospital, 
where  physicians  declared  it  would  be 
impossible  to  save  his  eyes.  His  oth- 
er injuries  are  not  serious. 


BOSTON'   MORNING  GLOBE 
MAY  4,   1924 


i  LEGLESS,  ONE 
ARM  GONE;  WEAVING 

W.  A,  Lucas  Using  Loom 
at  Holyoke  City  Farm 

Special  Dispatch  to  the  Globe 

HCXLYOKE,  May  3— Wlllard  A.  Lu- 
cas, 47,  blind,  with  both  legs  and  one 
arm  gone  and  utilizing  artificial  limbs, 
is  attempting  to  learn  to  weave  on  a 
left-handed  loom  at  the  Holyoke  City 
•farm. 


W1LLARD   A.    LUCAS. 


So  far  he  has  had  very  good  success. 
While  his  product,  which  is  of  mercer- 
ized silk  and  designed  for  scarfs,  is  not 
yet  salable,  his  mistakes  have  been 
comparatively  few,  and  he  is  cheerfully 
and  confidently  looking  forward  to  the 
time  he  can  produce  marketable  goods. 

He  operates  the  shuttle  with  his  left 
arm  and  he  uses  one  artificial  limb 
to  operate  the  loom.  The  loom  was 
built  for  him  by  the  junior  achivement 
league  of  the  Beebe  foundation  of  this 
city,  under  the  direction  of  Howard  G. 
Hubbard. 


Mrs  John  M.  James,  official  State  vis- 
itor to  the  City  Farm,  has  taken  much 
interest  in  the  case  of  Mr  Lucas.  It  is 
hoped  eventually  to  secure  him  a  home 
outside  of  the  institution. 
/His  Injuries  were  received  while  he 
was  employed  by  the  Boston  &  Maine 
Railroad  at  Northampton.  Later  he 
was  given  the  position  of  station  agent 
at  Riverside,  Holyoke.  Blindness,  in- 
duced by  his  injuries,  came  upon  him 
slowly  and  he  was  finally  forced  to 
give  up  his  position.  He  ran  a  store  in 
Northampton  for  a  while  but  that 
proved  unprofitable.  Ht3  wife  secured 
a  divorce. 
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'ushels  of  carrots  and  46  bushels  of 
potatoes,  besides  enough  sweet  corn 
for  his  own  use.  lie  plants  the  seeds 
himself  and  does  all  the  hoeing.  Hoe- 
ing, he  says,  is  the  easiest  part  of 
the  job,  while  fertilizing  is  the  hard- 
est. 

He  does  his  own  housekeeping,  his 
own  cooking  and  his  own  mending. 
Often  he  saws  a  cord  of  firewood  in 
a  day,  and  despite  his  handicap  he 
splits  and  piles  it  in  the  shed.  Today 
the  Josliri  farm  is  more  productive 
than  ever  and  ranks  with  the  best  in 
the  community.  Along  the  two-mile 
drive  from  the  Joslin  farm  to  the 
centre  of  the  town  abandoned  farms 
of  every  description  dot  the  land- 
scape. Their  owners  have  given  up 
the  unequal  struggle  against  a  scant 
soil  and  rocky  hillsides,  but  Charles 
H.  Joslin,  handicapped  by  a  man's 
greatest  affliction,  has  bravely  fought 
fate  in  the  darkness — and  won. 
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Here's  a  cure  for  downheartedness.j 
It's  the  story  of  a  man  blinded  in1 
the  prime  of  life  and  how  he  laughed 
at  misfortune  and  made  good.  His 
name  is  Charles  H.  Joslin  His 
home  is  in  Winchendon. 

Thirteen  years  ago  Joslin  was  the 
proprietor  of  a  prosperous  dairy  farm 
Possessing  a  growing  herd  of  grade 
cattle,  an  extensive  farm  devoted  to 
pasture  land  and  an  apple  orchard 
that  under  his  expert  care  was  rap- 
idly becoming  a  cource  of  income,  it 
seemed  that  fortunfe  smiled  upon 
every  venture  that  he  made. 

Then,  one  day  as  Joslin  was  re- 
moving a  ledge  from  his  pasture,  us- 
ing dynamite  to  expedite  the  job,  a 
defective  fuse  cused  a  premature 
explosion  and  a  hail  of  splintered 
rock  tore  both  eyes  from  their  sock- 
ets. Then  followed  long  weeks  of 
suffering,  made  more  intense  by  the 
knowledge  that  nevermore  would  he 
see  the  light  of  day,  that  never  again 
would  the  sight  of  rolling  green  fields 
gladden  his  senses. 

Then  followed  by  a  period  of  restro- 
spection,  a  decision  that  come  what 
might  he  would  never  be  a  burden  to 
anybody.  When  Joslin  arose  from 
his  bed  it  was  with  a  plan  for  his  fu- 
ture lifetime  fully  mapped  out  and  a 
determination  that  if  he  could  not  in 
reality  look  upon  the  bright  side  of 
life  he  would  never  permit  his  mind 
to  wander  to  the  gloomy  side. 

For  12  years  Joslin  has  conducted 
his  farm  all  alone  save  for  the  help  of 
a  hired  man.  Last  year  he  raised 
five  tons  of  cabbage,  300  heads  of 
cauliflower,  two  bushels  of  beans,  10 


/•  j  Institutional  Fir«« 

^  Over  1^00,000  sick,  crippled,  aged, 
blind,  insane,  orphaned  xwdPtMimm- 
•»Hw"«nfortunate  or  defective  per- 
sons are  ordinarily  found  in  some 
10,000  institutions-  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Defective  chimneys,  poorly  in- 
stalled stoves  and  furnaces,  defec- 
tive electrical  equipment,  careless 
handling  of  inflammable  liquids, 
spontaneous  combustion  in  accumu- 
lations of  rubbish,  smoking  and 
carelessness  with  matches  are  among 
the  fire  dangers  that  jeopardize  life 
in  institutional  buildings  and  are 
responsible  for  much  of  the  fire  out- 
break. 

In  the  majority  of  institutions 
some  step*  have  been  taken  to  pro- 
vide protection  against  fire.  These 
sometimes  are  so  meager  and  misdi- 
rected as  to  be  practically  worth- 
less, as  was  the  case  in  an  institW 
tion  for  blind  children,  where  a  libW 
eral  supply  of  dry  powder  extin- 
guishers, usually  unreliable  and  in- 
effective in  case  of  fire,  had  been 
provided,  where  no  provision  war, 
made  for  fire  alarms  or, exits,  even 
on  the  upper  floors  where  the  chil- 
dren slept. 

There  are  powerful  forces  which  a 
conscientious  management  can  bring 
to  its  aid  in  fighting  the  battle  of 
fire  protection  —  the  greatest  of 
which  is  public  opinion.  America 
certainly  has  wealth  enough  to  give 
protection  to  her  unfortunate. 

The  next  best  thing  to  prevent- 
ing a  fire  from  starting  is  to  see 
that  any  fire  that  starts  is  in- 
varably  extinguished  while  it  is  still 
small.  The  automatic  sprinkler 
system  is  beyond  question  the  most 
dependable  device  for  accomplish- 
ing this,  as  is  witnessed  by  a  re- 
markable record  of  performance 
covering  over  thirty-five   years. 

Cleanliness  and  order  are,  gen- 
erally speaking,  good  in  institu- 
tional buildings,  but  hazardous 
conditions  are  likely  to  exist  in 
basements,  attics  and  workshops,  i 
and  especial  supervision  and  effort 
are  necessary  to  keep  these  places 
clean. 

Heating   equipment  is   responsible 
for  more  fires  in  institutional  build- j 
ings  than  any  other  one  cause,  and 
smoking    and    careless    handling    of! 
matches  ranks  second. 
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iyOver  90  per  cent  of  existing  insti- 
tutional buildings  are  of  frame  or 
wood  joist  construction.  The  need, , 
therefore,  is  for  immediate  action* 
toward  the  improvement  of  these 
buildings.  An  intelligent  examina- 
tion of  even  a  limited  number  of  in- 
stitutional buildings  will  convince 
the    most    akeptical    of    the    preaej^ 

danger.  ■''. 

The  ordinary  wood  joisted  insti- 
tutional building  is  a  potential  fur- 
nace, with  masses  of  wood,  dry  as 
tinder,  enclosed  in  oven-like  walls. 
The  speed  with  which  fire  spreads 
in  such  buildings  Is  often  appalling. 
Brick  or  stone  walls  add  practically 
nothing  to  the  safety  of  a  building 
with  a  wooden   interior. 

A  list  of  fifty  typical  fires  In  in- 
stitutional buildings  taken  over  a 
period  of  several  years  from  the 
records  of  the  National  Fire  Fro- 
ion  Association  shows  a  loss  of 
life  of  about  250  persons,  an  aver- 
age of  five  to  each  fire.  » 

The  latest  figures  of  the  actuarial 
bureau  of  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  on  the  classifi- 
cation of  "hospitals,  asylums  and 
sanatoriums,"  show  that  In  tire 
years  1319  and  1920  aa  many  as  870 
fires  occurred  and  the  value  of  the 
property  thus  destroyed  amounted 
to  nearly  $2,000,000 
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Mrs.'*  William    Curtiss    Demarest 
was  hostess  to  five  hundred  blin£ 
persons  at  a  reception  given  by*fne 
~»  Women's     Roose- 
velt Memorial  As- 
sociation   at    the 
Roosevelt    House, 
No.  28  East  Twen- 
tieth    street,     on 
Monday  evening. 

On  the  enter- 
tainment commit- 
tee were  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward McDowell, 
who  played  selec- 
tions from  her 
famous  husband's 
c  omposit  ions; 
Herman  Hage- 
dorn,  author  and 
poet,     and      Carl 


Mrs.W.C.Demoreet. 


500  Blind  'See' 
Rotsevelt  Home 


Akeley,  African  explorer,  who  de- 
scribed his  elephant  hunt  with  Col- 
onel Roosevelt. 

The  reception  committee  consist- 
ed of  Mrs.  Alexander  Lambert,  Mrs. 
Henry  A.  Alexander,  Mrs.  Ira  Bar- 
rows, Mrs.  Oliver  Bridgman,  Miss 
Louise  G.  Crabbe,  Mrs.  Laurent 
Oppenheim  and  Mrs.  James 
Gregory, 
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A  MAD  wM^^mymasters."    Consider  the  latest  reform  bill  and  its  spc 
the  Missouri  legislature  to  prohibit  the  wearing  of  short  skirts  by  adolescent 

K>ni£n.    That,  in  itself,  is  not  novel.    Many  improvers  of  the  race  have  concerned 

jlvesVith  skirts.  But  the  statesman  who  introduced  this  bill  regulating  skirt- 
^is  stone  blind, 
blind  man,  in  other  words,  establishes  himself  up  as  a  judge  of  the  decency  or 
Indecency  of  skirts  longer  or  shorter.  How  he  got  his  impressions  and  belief  is  prob- 
lematical. The  blind  receive  their  perceptions  of  the  things  through  smell,  and  sound, 
and  touch.  A  short  skirt  has  no  rustle  and  ought  to  have  no  odor.  To  avoid  a  shocking 
conclusion  we  shall  assume  that  the  blind  legislator  got  his  impressions  from  what  seeing 
people  told  him. 

What  motives  inspired  him  to  offer  the  bill,  we  do  not  know.  It  is  often  difficult 
to  determine  the  true  motives  impelling  many  of  our  reformers.  But  we  will  give  him 
the  credit  for  noble  inspirations,  a  desire  to  conserve  the  modesty  of*  the  young  women 
of  his  state.  It  may  be,  however,  that  he  was  swayed  by  a  very  human  trait,  a  trait  that 
causes  many  men  and  women  to  become  reformers.  That  trait  is  selfishness;  a  desire 
to  prevent  others  from  enjoying  things  that  we  cannot  enjoy;  from  eating  or  drinking 
things  that  disagree  with  us  or  for  which  we  have  no  taste  or  desire;  from  doing  things 
that  we  would  like  to  do  but  can't.  We  cannot  do  it  or  enjoy  it,  so  let's,  call  it  wrong  and 
prevent  others  from  doing  it.  Thus  the  blind  member  may  have  introduced  that  bill  be- 
cause he  could  not  see  the  curves  revealed  by  the  short  skirts  and  therefore  didn't  want 
others  to  do  so.  Vision  being  denied  him,  he  condemns  it.  Sheer,  common,  ordinary  hu- 
man Selfishness. 

Too  many  of  us  are  cursed  with  Selfishness.  It  prevents  us  from  enjoying  what 
we  possess  because  we  see  others  possessing  a  little  more.  Envy  jaundices  our  view- 
point. Too  few  of  us  are  able  to  cast  out  envy  and  selfishness;  to  be  satisfied  with  what 
we  have,  and  to  be  content  to  let  the  other  fellow  enjoy  himself  as  he  pleases,  so  long  as 
his  methods  do  not  injure  us. 

Reforms  are  often  inspired  by  noble  motives.  And  men  often  respect  each  others' 
beliefs  and  motives,  even  when  they  fight  over  reforms.  But  many  reforms  are  pro- 
moted by  selfish  persons  actuated  by  personal  grievances.  They  are  petty,  bitter,  narrow 
and  arrogant.  A  blind  man  legislating  against  short  skirts  is  typical  of  them.  We  have 
too  many.  og  the  second  class  and  not  enough  of  the  first,  _J 
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Plea  for  Getting  Acquainted  with 

/  and  Recognizing  ^eeds  of  the  Blind 

To   the  Editor  of  the  NEWS: 

Sir — The  blind  are  an  unobtrusive,  uncom- 
plaining, almost  unheard  people.  Seldom  do 
you  hear  an  appeal  from  them.  "Rarely  do 
they  break  into  print  voicing  their  demands 
upon    society.       Their     "rights"    are    scarcely 

dwelt  upon  in  the  public  print.  The  "square 
deal"  is  not  often  invoked  in  their  aid. 
Quietly  they  grope  their  way  through  life — 
feeling,  not  seeing;  imagining,  not  knowing 
— robbed  of  the  joys  of  scenery  and  color 
and   change.  ' 

Sunshine  means  little  to  the  blind.  Fleet- 
ing clouds,  gathering  storms,  flashing  light- 
ning have  no  thrill  for  them.  Dashing  seas, 
rocky  coasts,  towering  mountains,  rolling 
hills  may  as  well  not  glorify  the  earth  so 
far  as  the  blind  are  concerned.  The  beauty 
of  blossom  time,  the  joyousness  of  spring- 
time, the  roses  of  June,  the  gay  thus  of 
autumn,  the  snowflakes  of  winter  are  as 
nothing   to    the   blind. 

Travel,  now  the  passion  of  the  American 
people,  is  without  value  to  the  blind — they 
can  not  see  the  beautiful  panorama  along 
our  roads:  they  can  not  drink  in  the  marvels 
of  Yellowstone  or  the  Grand  Canyon,  nor  the 
glories  of  Glacier  Park  or  Mt.  Rainier — 
these    world    wonders   are   not   for   the    blind. 

The  stage,  with  its  color  and  life  and 
spectacle,  is  a  closed  bock  to  those  who 
can  not  see — it  means  just  another  joy  shut 
out    of    their    lives. 

Books — the  consolation  of  humanitv,  tired 
of  the  empty  things  of  life — the  literature 
of  the  world — are  available  to  the'blind  only 
in  very  limited  numbers,  and  then*  only  at 
very    great    expense.  -  ■      ■  '  •     - 

The  daily  newspaper — with  its  panorama 
of  life,  its  news  of  what  people  are  doinr, 
its  pictures  of  people  and  things,  its  humor, 
its  politics,  its  social  gossip,  its  sport  rec- 
ords— is    a   blank    sheet    to    the    blind. 

What  a  tragedy  is  blindness.  How  desper- 
ately do  the  blind  need  us  to  lean  on.  to 
guide  them,  to  help  them  on  their  weary 
■way.  We  who  can  go  and  come  with  free- 
dom; we  who  crowd  the  decks  of  ocean 
liners;  we  who  fill  transcontinental  trains, 
who  fill  the  theaters  and  ball  parks  and 
banquet  and  dance  halls — we  can  help  the 
blind   and   we   should   help    the   blind. 

The  blind  can  not  do'  many  of  the  things 
we  can  do — but  the  blind  are  willing  to 
work,  to  be  of  use  in  the  world,  to  pay 
their  way  in  service.  All  they  ask  is  the 
opportunity  and  the  tools  to  work  with  and 
the  books  from  which  they  can  get  some- 
thing of  an  education— books  that  will  en- 
able them  to  feel  their  way  to  knowledge, 
even  though  they  can  not  see.  Books  for 
the  blind  cost  a  lot  of  money — many  times 
more  than  our  books  cost  us.  Naturally 
they  can  not  afford  to  pay  for  them  them- 
selves.     And    there    are    other   things    needed. 

What  most  people  want  to  know  is  how 
they  can  help  most  effectively  and  practi- 
cally— without    waste    and    without    folly. 

This  week  is  being  devoted  to  considera- 
tion of  the  blind — to  recognition  of  their 
needs.  It  is  a  time/  for  all  of  us  to  get 
acquainted  with  these  needs  and  to  lend  a 
hand    wherever   we    can. 

THEODORE   S.    FETTINGER. 
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ChiUMOion    Seamstress    of 
e,  Despite  Afflictions 

Mrs.  Emma  Wadman  Still  Adept  With 
Needle,  Though  Sightless,  While  Mrs.  Sarah 
Hawley,  88,  Has  Keen  Vision  of  Girlhood. 


On  the, top  floor  of  The  Home,  a  haven  for  aged  -women,  sits  Mrs. 
Sarah  Graham  Hawley,  S8,  quietly  reading  a  book,  for  her  eyes  are  keen. 
Down  the  hall  In  another  little  room,  Mrs.  Emma  Wadman,  SO,  deaf  and 
blind,  Is  the  champion  seamstress  of  The  Home.  She  Is  as  straight  and 
■sprightly  as  can  be. 

"Yes,  yes,  do  sit  down,  the  chair  is,  dear  me,  where  is  the  chair?" 
she  remarks  as  visitors  enter.  Groping  about  with  swift  hands  she 
locates  the  elusive  chair  before  her  guest  has  time  to  reach  it.  A  dress- 
maker before  she  lost  her  sight,  she  now  hems  towels  and  tray  cloths  for 
the  Home.  She  cannot  bear  to  be  idle,  and  her  smile  is  a  lesson  to 
anyone. 

WONDERS  HOW  BOOK  ENDED. 


Mrs.  Wadman  loves  books.  She 
has  always  wondered  she  says,  how 
a  certain  book,  the  reading  of 
which  was  begun  for  her  two  years 
ago,  ended.  It  is  difficult  for  the 
rest  of  the  elderly  family  to  read 
to  her,  for  they  tire  of  talking  so 
steadily  through  the  ear  trumpet, 
outside  call,  too.  Life  Is  really 
quite    exciting    to    the    brave    little 

lady. 

Mrs.  Wadman  lost  her  sight  four 
years  ago,  the  year  after  she  came 
to  The  Home.  She  has  adapted 
herself  to  circumstances  in  a  re- 
markable fashion,  and  there  is  not 
a  trace  of  bitterness, — nor  does  she 
allow  herself  to  grow  lonely  behind 
her  wall   of  silence. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Graham  Hawle 
is  the  oldest  of  the  family.  She  cc 
see,  hear,  walk  about,  and  best  of 
all,  her  sense  of  humor  rates  with 
t lie  best  of  them. 


Is  she  old-fashioned  or  out  of 
date?     Not  a   bit  of  it. 

"Oh,  I  suppose  the  present  gen- 
eration is  different  from  mine, — 
they  say  it  is,  but  my  dear,  wc 
danced  and  went  to  parties,— wc 
flayed  whist,  but  of  fiouise,"  jfe* 
added  reluctantly,  "we  didn't  have: 
movies." 

Flowers  are  about  the  room,  sev- 
eral books  on  the  table,  and  Mrs. 
Hawley  herself,  a  stately  lady  with 
quiet  hands  speaks  in  reminiscent 
tone,  and  her  vocabulary  is  splen- 

did. 

They  have  been  kind  to  her  she 
says,  and  have  taken  good  care  of 
her.  Mrs.  Hawley  has  remarkable 
vitality.  She  has  had  three  cases 
of  pneumonia  since  she  came  to  The 
Home,  but  she  claims  youth  and 
strength  were  in  her  favor.  For 
one  who  has  outlived  her  family 
and  friends,  says  Mrs.  Hawley, 
sweetly,  The  Home  is  a  kindly 
shelter,  and  she  is  contented. 


WATERBURY  (Conn.)  DEMOCRAT 
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MUSICAL 


John  and  Mary  McCay   to   Ap- 
pear Here  June  3 


John  and  Mary  McCay  of  the 
Blind  Musical  Artists  and  Enter- 
tainers who  sang  in  Waterbury  five 
years  ago  at  St  Patrick's  hall  will 
appear  again  in  this  city  at  Knights 


of  "Columbus  Hall,   June   3rd.     JThis 
blind   couple   are   brother   and  siste 
anj  their  talents  are  not  confined  to 
ius*  singing,  but  both  are  pianists  as 
well   and   elocutionists.   Their   offer- 
tory includes  such  numbers  as    How 
Beautiful    Is   Night,"      vocal      duet, 
"Off  to  Philadelphia,"  baritone  solo, 
"Norma,"      piano      duet,      character 
skstjies,   impersonations   and   many; 
other    solo    numbers   of    voice      and; 
piano.     The  program  of  John     ana, 
Ma»y  McCay  is  usually  made  up  or, 
comic    and    sympathetic      numbers 
Mr  McCay  has  a  rich  baritone  voice 
and  his  siter  a  high  soprano. 
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WATERBURY    (Conn.)    REPUBLICAN 
MAY  23,  1924 


BLIND  MUSICIAN 

TO  GIVE  CONCERT 

John    and    Mary    McCay    Ha^e    Ap- 
J°h         peared    Here   Before 

John  !and    Mary    McCay.    brother 

tnd  sister,  blind  musicians  who  have 

anpeared   in  this  city   in   past  years, 

give  another  concert  here  next 

month.      They    will    appear    at    the 

g:hts   of  Columbus   hall   on   June 

30. 

BOSTON    POST, 
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BLIND,  LEARNS  WIFE'S 
/  DEATH  BY  ACCIDENT 

Betause  h»  is  blind,  90-year-old  John 
Veomans,  widely  known  at  one  tim«r  as 
a  street  musician,  did  r.ot  know  uni.il 
yesterday  morning,  when  he  stumbled 
across  her  body  on  the  floor  of  the 
kitchen  of  their  home  at  16  Whitney 
street  Roxbury,  that  his  blind  wife, 
Elsie.\aged  76,  had  died  12  hours  pre- 
viously. 

Mrs.     Yeomans     returned     from     the 
Mission  Church  on  Tremont  street,  Rox- 
she   had   attended   evening 
Thursday  nip: 
she  dropped  dead   fron 
iiile     passing     t'nrou- 
kitchen    on    her    way    to    her    own 
bedroom. 
The   blind   couple,    up   to  about   five 
ago.  sang  and  played  thevialia 
taa  OfllMTWO  BMC  9IBHS  *t 


THE    BOSTON    HERALD, 
SATURDAY,    MAY    24,    1924 

BLIND  WOMAN  DIES 
TENDING  HUSBAND 

•  

Also  Sightless,  He  Was  Un- 
aware of  Death 


-.  Ellen"  Yeomans,  73  and  blind, 
is  dead.  Samuel  Yeomans,  her  hus- 
band, a  few  years  her  senior  and  also 
blind,  is  today  mourning  the  loss  of 
the  woman  who,  stronger  than  he, 
had  tended  him  in  his  declining 
years,  despite  her  own  handicap  in 
lit 

Veomans       died       presumably 
•lay  night  at  their  home,  16  Whit- 
tle:- In    what    Is    known    as    the 
;      Mission     .1  Roxhury.       She    had 
gone  out  for  a  walk  In  the  evening  and 
hei                               alf  in  bed.  heard  her 
:>posed  she   went 
<rgaret  Swift, 
Roxbury! 
terday  morning, 
org   locked  and   with   dlffl- 
'•  i-omang,    who    un- 
itchen  door, 
agerl  man,  who  Is  extremely  deaf 
as   well   as   blind,   told    Mrs.    Swift   there 
pomethlng     on     the     floor, 
■•thing"    provM   to  be   the   bor* 
Yeoman 


as  she  came  from  the  street  and  was 
evidently  seized  with  a  heart  attack- 
as  soon  as  she  had  locked  the  door  after 
entering. 

\/A  physician  pronounced  the  woman 
dead  and  Medical  Examiner  Leary  de- 
cided death  was  dile  to'  heart  failure. 
The  body  was  removed  to  the  Southern 
mortuary. 

The  aged  blind  couDle  had  lived  in 
the  Mission  district  for  many  years. 
Mr.  Yeomans  was  a  musician  and  until 
his  feebleness  prevented,  had  eked  out 
a  living  with  his  violin.  For  years  Mrs. 
Teomans  accompanied  him  wherever  he 
went.  For  several  years  they  have  been 
assisted  by  charity.  The  wife,  however, 
had,  to  the  very  end,  ministered  to  her 
husband. 


AHKMp  Uf  M,  *M 


BLIND,    ASKS   A   PENSION 

Mrs.  Lucy  Correll  of  Hepburn,  Whc 
yj  Is  80  Years  of  Age. 

Specia  to  The  Nonpareil. 

CLARIXDA,     la.,      May     24.— Mrs 
Lucy   Correll.  of   Hephj^n   has   mad' 
application  in  distri'qk  court  of  Pag 
county  for  a  pension,  having  been  i 
the  county  two  years  and  in  Iowa  fc 
the  last  five  years.  She  is  blind  a 
over  eighty  years  of  age.  If  the  a 
plication,  is  granted  she  will  rece 

$300  per  year.  \ 


Mr.       Parsons     Training     *iethodist 
/    Protestant   Boy's  Orchestra 

flfv.  Parsons,  a  blind  man  is  in 
Alheboro  training  an  orchestra  com- 
posed of  boys  of  the  Methodist  Pro- 
testant denomination.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  boys  are  progressing 
nicely  and  that  they  are  manifesting 
much  interest.  Mr.  Parsons'  time  is 
not  all  occupied  with  this  class  and 
his  services  might  be  secured  by  other 
churches  or  individuals  in  need  _  of 
training.  Mr.  Parsons  is  also  a  piano 
tuner.  He  is  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  L.  M. 
Fox. 


JUI 


BLUttLiJaTISTS  TO 
/  GIVE  ENTERTAINMENT 


Jrt.n  a 


"and  Mary  McCay  at  Knights  of 
Columbus  Hall. 

John  and  Mary  McCay,  blind  ar- 
tists, who  have  appeared  in  Water- 
bury  in  previous  years  will  bo  here 
again  Tuesday  evening,  giving  an 
entertainment  at  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus hall  at  8:15  o'clock. 

Th-e  program  will  consist  of  piano 
and  violin  selections,  impersona- 
tions, humorous  recitations  and  vo- 
cal solos. 


i 


INT.  OUS    (IND.)    STAR 

JUNE   1,   1924  V 


BLlffD  HUNGARIAN 
PIANIST  TO  PLAY 
u  HERE  WEDNESDAY 

State    Convention    of 

Workers  for  the  Blind 

Starts  Session  Tuesday. 

The  state  convention  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  which  will  be  in  session 
three  days,  beginning  Tuesday,  will 
bring  to  Indianapolis  a  recital  by 
Charles  Mathes,  blind  pianist.  Mr 
Mathes  will  give  a  recital  in  the  audi- 
torium of  the  blind  institute  next 
v\  ednesday  evening  at  8  o'clock. 

Mathes  was  born  in  Hungary  and 
lost  his  sight  when  3  years  old.  At 
the  age  of  10  he  composed  his  first  bit 
of  music. 

"I  can't  remember,"  he  said  in  a  re- 
cent interview,  "when  I  began  to  play. 
It  seems  to  me  I  have  always  plaved. 
The  keyboard  was  never  strange  to 
me.  It  was  a  part  of  me  from  the 
beginning.  There  were  no  musicians 
in  my  family.  My  father,  though,  was 
a  lover  of  music.  He  encouraged  me. 
At  12  I  was  a  regular  student,  play- 
ing, practicing,  composing,  while  other 
boys  were  out  enjoying  the  sports  de- 
nied me. 

"I  listened  to  the  works  of  the  great 
masters,  then  tried  them  and  kept  at 
them  until  I  was  able  to  play  them. 
Father  sent  me  to  the  academy  in 
Budapest.  Special  arrangements  are 
made  there  for  the  unsighted  pupils. 
Music  is  written  in  the  raised  notes 
that  one  can  feel.  I  became  an  adept 
at  this  touch  system.  Aided  by  a 
memory  trained  through  concentrated 
listening,  I  advanced  as  rapidly  as 
those  more  fortunately  situated. 

Philosophy  Helps. 

"While  in  the  academy  I  studied 
philosophy  and  the  drama.  Both  are 
valuable  to  the.  musician.  They 
broaden  conception  and  give  depth  to 
understanding  and  emotion. 

"Recognition  came  to  me  early  I 
played  in  the  musical  centers  of  Hun- 
gary, Roumania  and  Serbia.  Some- 
how I  felt  I  should  share  whatever 
talent  I  had  with  my  own  countrv. 
My  Playing  was  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Queen  Marie  of  Roumania,  the 
Kindliest  of  women  and  the  fairy  god- 
mother of  artists  and  musicians.  She 
invited  me  to  play  at  one  of  her  court 
teas.  Her  enthusiasm  was  unbounded 
and  she  became  my  sponsor.  I  had 
achieved  without  sight  the  goal  toward 
which  my  life  had  been  directed. 
rhere  is  no  such  thing  as  being  beaten 
by  ill  fortune.  Turn  your  afflictions 
inside  out  and  you  will  find  they  are 
lined  with  opportunity.  Only  the  cow- 
ard quits  under  fire.  I  consider  my- 
eelf  one  of  the  favored  of  the  earth 
because  I  have  music. 

'I  want  to  stay  in  America  for- 
ever, declared  the  player.  "Ljfe  is 
so  well  ordered  here.  One  feels  glad 
to  be  alive.  Already  your  hospitable 
la.nd  has  met  me  with  warm  welcome 
and   sincere  appreciation." 
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Blin  dPola  rBea  r 

A  idedHome  By 

His  Com  rades 
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Corporal     Saves     Enough     To 

Attend   Meet  Here,   But 

fi       Not   To   Return. 

*  Totally  blinded  in  a  hunting  ac- 
cident after  lie  Bad  passed  through 
the  campaign  in  North  Russia 
without  receiving  a  scratch,  Cor- ' 
poral  0.  A.  Miller,  of  Baltimore, 
saved  enough'  to  bring  him  to  De- 
troit to  attend  the  biennial  con- 
vention of  the  Polar  Bears.  But 
when  the  convention  came  to  an 
end  Sunday  he  found  himself 
without  the  wherewithal  to  get 
home. 

lloys  Help  Him  Out. 

He  made  his  plight  known  and' 
asked  help  of  the  Arrows  in  get- 
ting: a  job.  With  the  sympathy  that 
almost  invariably  exists  between 
those  who  have -fought  side  by  side 
they  refused  to  have  him  working 
here  at  a  pittance  as  long  ax  they 
had  a  dollar  to  help  him  on  his 
way  home.  They  took  up  a  col- 
lection and  in  about  two  minutes 
they  raised  $150  and  designated 
Captain  Joseph  K.  Moore  to  see  the 
blind   lad   safely    «n    his    way    home. 

Jt  was  only  20  days  after  he  had 
been  discharger]  from  service  that 
-Miller  met  with  the  accident  that 
left  him  blind  for  life.  He  had 
gone  hunting  with  a  brother-in- 
law,  and  when  the  latter  was  ex- 
tracting a  shell  from  his  shotgun 
it-  exploded,  blowing  out  Miller's 
eyes.  He  was  forced  to  give  up 
his  business  as  contractor,  which 
he  had  resumed  as  soon  as  he  re- 
turned from  the  army,  and  has 
been  working  since  at  such  jobs 
as  a  bind  man  is  able  to  under- 
take. His  earnings  have  been 
small,  but  his  desire  to  meet  old 
comrades  of  the  Polar  Bears  was 
SO  great  thai  lie  managed  tu  save 
Up    enough  '  for    a    ticket    lo    Detroit. 

He  ignored  Ihc  fact  that  there 
was    a    return    t  rip. 


WATERBURY  (Conn.)  DEMOCRAT 
JUNE  2,  1924 


BUND  ENTERTAINERS 
AT  K.  OF  C.  HALL 

V  \o        

Will   Appear   To-morrow  Night 

in  Concert  of  Piano  and 

/        Vocal  Numbers 


To-morrow  evening  at  8:15  at 
Knights  of  Columbus  hall  John 
and  Mary  McCay,  blind  musicians, 
■will  give  a  concert.  Their  pro- 
gram will  consist  of  many  vocal 
and    piano      selections   and     should 


prove  most  entertaining.       The  fol- 
lowing  is  the  complete   program: 
y/  PART    ONE. 

Piano   duet — "Norma"    (Bayer)    . . 

Bellini 

Mr  and   Miss  McCay 
Vocal    duet — "How      Beautiful    Is 

Night"     Richards 

Mr  and  Miss  McCay 
Soprano      solo — "Kiliarney"      Balfe 

Miss   McCay 
Humorous    Song — "A   Jolly    Good 

Laugh"     Thomas 

Mr  McCay. 
Piano    solp-j^'AmorosQ"     ...Eghart 

Miss    McCay 
Baritone  solo — "The   Bells  of     St 

Mary's" Rodney 

Mr   McCay. 

Duet     (Humorous) — "Mr    and    Mrs 

Smith"    A    domestic    quarrel. 

Mr  and  Miss  McCay 

Comic    character    sketch    . .  Selected 

PART    TWO 
Piano  solo — "The  Alpine  Storm"    .  . 

Kunkel 

Mr  McCay 
Vocal  duets — 

(a)  "Are  We    Forgotten   When 
We're  Gone?"    Barton 

(b)  "The    Minstrel    Boy"    arr.    by 
Mr  and  Miss  McCay   .  .Moore 

Mr   and   Miss    McCay 
Baritone  "solb-<-"Off   to    Philadel- 
phia"   ....;....  .".  .  -  .    B:   Haynes 
(Adapted    from   an      old    Irish    mel- 
ody) 
Mr  McCay 
Specimens  of  "Irish  Wit  and  Hu- 
mor" Mr  McCay 

Soprano  solo    Selected 

Miss    McCay 


BUND  ARTISTS  CONCERT. 



>/The  two  blind  musicians,  John 
and  Mary  McCay,  will  give  a  con- 
cert this  evening  at  8:15  at  Knights 
of  Columbus  hall.  This  blind  couple 
who  are  brother  and  sister  appear- 
ed in  Waterbury  five  years  ago. 
They  have  an  interesting  program' 
of  vocal  solos,  duets,  and  piano 
solos  and  duets,  also  some  humor- 
ous recitations.  At  a  recent  con- 
cert in  Hartford  the  papers  there 
were  most  favorable  in  their  criti- 
cism   of   the    musicians. 


WA"  RY    (Conn.)    DEMOCRAT 

JUNE  4,  1924 


LARGE  AUDIENCE  HEARD 
THEBypjBTISTS 

They  Sang,  Played    the    Piano 
and  Recited  Last  Night  at 
/     K.  of  C.  Hall 

A  very  pleasing  concert  was 
given  last  night  at  Knights  of 
Columbus  hall  by  two  well  known 
blind  artists,  John  and  Mary  Mc- 
Cay. This  brother  and  sister  have 
been  appearing  for  years  before 
the  public  and  were  in  Waterbury 
about  five  years  ago.  The  concert 
last  night  was  both  interesting  and  I 
entertaining.  Mr      McCay      was  I 

heard  to  great  advantage*  in  bari- 
tone songs,  in  humorous  sketches 
and   also   gave   a  splendid   perform- 


ance at  the  piano.  In  like  maane 
Miss  McCay  had  a  sympathetic  so 
prano  range  and  gave  her  numbe 
"Kiliarney"  with  considerable  feel 
inig.  Both  these  artists  are  to  bi 
congratulated  on  their  comblnec 
talents. 

./The  opening  number  was  a  pianc 
duet  by  Bellini,  "Norma."  This 
was  followed  by  a  vocal  duet,  "Ho\\ 
Beautiful  Is  Night"  by  Richards 
Other  numbers  In  the  first  part  ol 
the  program  were  a  humorous  song 
"A  Jolly  Good  Laugh,"  by  Thomas, 
piano  solo,  "Amoroso,"  by  Eghart 
a  baritone  solo,  "The  Bells  of  st 
Mary's"  by  Rodney  the  humorous 
domestic  quarrel  of  "Mr  and  Mrs 
Smith,"  and  another  comic  char- 
acter  sketch. 

The  second   part  of  the  program 
was    equally   entertaining.      Mr  Mc- 
Cay  played   a   stirring   number     on 
the    piano,    "The      Alpine      Storm"; 
this  was  followed  by  two  dut 
voice,    "Are    We    Forgotten      When 
We're    Gone"    and     "The      Mil 
Boy,"    Moore's   charming  song.   The 
latter    was    Mr    and    Miss    M 
own    arrangement.      The    next, 
that    rollicking    baritone    song, 
to   Philadelphia     in      the   Morning, 
sung  by  Mr  McCay.     Further 
bers  were   "Specimens  of  Irish  "Wit 
and    Humor,"    "Radieuse,"    a 
duet,  impersonations  including  "The 
Aristocrat    Who    Lisps       Stammers, 
and    Blunders,"    "The      Schoolboy's 
First    Attempt   to    Recite   a   Poem," 
both    by   Mr      McCay.        The     final 
number  was   a   duet   by  both  sing- 
ers,   "See    the    Pale    Moon." 
numbers    were    well    rendered     and 
a.   large   audience   received   and 
plauded   the   artists   with     enthusi- 
asm. 


HARTFORD  (Conn.)  TIMES 
JUNE  5,  1924 


WOMAN  PHYSICIAN, 
S     BUN&rTO  LECTURE 

Dr.  Melanii  Lipinskiej,  a  blind  wom- 
an physician  and  author,  is  the  guest 
of  Dr.  Roman  Lexston  of  No.  60  Win- 
ter street,  New  Britain,  and  while  in 
this  vicinity  will  make  a  study  of 
blind  institutional  work  and  will  give 
a  lecture  Sunday  evening,  June  7,  in 
White  Eagle  Hall  at  No.  62  Charter 
Oak  avenue.  Dr.  Lipinskiej  will  lec- 
ture in  'Polish  and  her  subject  will 
be  "How  to  Keep  Well."  Hygiene  of 
the  mind  and  nutrition  have  been 
subjects  of  special  study  by  her.  Some 
of  her  articles  are  accepted  widely 
by  European  authorities.  Her  book, 
"Women  Doctors  Through  the  Ages," 
has  been  highly  endorsed. 

Dr.  Lipinskiej   is  a  guest  of  physi- 
cians of  this  country  and  is  specially 
delegated    here    by    organizations     of 
Poland.  Belgium,  France  and  I\nlanc 
'  o  investigate  along  lines  which  wil 
.e   beneficial   to   the   blind   of     thos 
;ountries.     She  seeks  to  improve  tn 
:ondition     of     the     blind  and  to  find 
nethods  for  the  prevention  of  blind- 

Dr.    Lipinskiej   was    formally     pre- 
sented  to    President   Harding  by  W 
French  ambassador     several    mont 
ago.      She    has    been   blind    since   she 
was  about  19  years  old. 
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CLEVELAND    fOHfO^    PHE8S 
JUNE  3,   1S24 


SIGHTLESS--NOT  BLIND 


» 


D 


Milton  Klein 


pupils    were     voted    the 

mlar    it    Kennard  Junior 

ool.      The    girl    is    Lena 

Hoffman,  l4.  and  the  boy,  who  is 

sightless,    is    Milton    Klein.    LS. 


EYES  FAIL,  BUT 
HE  DOES  NOT 

Youth   Wins   Uphill    Battle- 
Voted  Most  Popular 


LenSL  I^joScT marv 


:Txxvazv        . 


DON'T     say      that  Milton    Klein   is 
blind. 

You    who    do  not    know    him 

♦ 

no  right  to  say  that. 

And.  if  you  do  know  him — you 
J^lrow  better. 

Milton  m  sightless — yes, 
that's  true. 


/But  Milton  blind. 

If  you  had  seen1  that  smile  on  Mil- 
I  e  as  he,  at  15,  was  voted  the 
most  popular  boy  at  Kennard  Junior 
High   School,   you  would  kn 

If  you  had  heard  his  winning, 
cheery  voice  as  he  congratulated 
Lena  Hoffman,  14,  of  the  Jewish 
Orphans  Home,  who  was  voted  the 
most  popular  girl — then  you'd  know, 
too.  Know  that  he  was  not  blind. 
Just  sightless. 

Out  of  1500  students,  they  were 
voted  the .  most  popular — this  little 
sightless  boy  from  12005  Bucking- 
ham-rd,  and  this  little  orphan  girl. 

The  world  has  to  make  it  easy  for 
some  sightless  people — and  so  they 
come  to  be  considered  blind  as  well 
as  sightless — but  Milton — he  is  mere- 
ly sightless,  as  you  who  know  his 
story  realize. 

Boy  Is  Orator  ' 

He  is  school  orator.  He  is  on  the 
debate  team.  He  is  president  of  the 
student  council  which  he  organized. 
Last  year  he  was  business  manager 
of    his    school    paper,    the    Echo. 

Besides,   he  is  a  clarinet  player  in 
the   orchestra — an    honor   student  on 
the  scholarship  merit  role. 
'    So  now  you  see  why  Milton  is  not 
called  blind.     But  that's  not  all. 

When  he  was  8  months  old.  Mil- 
ton's parents  returned  to  Budapest 
to  an  ailing  grandmother — and  there 
they  put  him  in  a  school  for  the 
sightless. 

He  went  there  until  the  war  broke 
out  and  the  school  was  closed.  His 
grandmother  died.  At  the  end  of 
the  war,  his  parents  brought  him 
back  to  Cleveland. 

Learned  Language 
Not     knowing     the     English     lan- 
guage, and  totally  without  eyesight, 
Milton  started  to  school  here. 

In  four  swift  years,  he  mastered 
the  tongue  and  surpassed  his  fellow- 
8tu"dents  not  only  in  scholarship — 
but  in  popularity! 

Milton  has  one  wish.  He  stopped 
a  moment  to  quote  his  sightless 
namesake,  John  Milton: 

"Oh  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze 
of  noon!"      And   then: 

"I   wish  I   could  see  the  stars." 
But    his    playmatds    see    a    star    of 
^H3    uncertain    magnitude — in    Milton. 


fbe  Itettfort  gfattfant 


Established  1764 


.THURSDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  5,  1924. 
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X  blind  automobile  mechanic  in  Ro- 
chester.   N.    Y.,    lias    taught    many    a 

I  young  man  the  trade. 
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April;  then  she  resumes  making  nearly 
10Q  a  day  until  Memorial  Day. 
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JmSS  MATILDA  ALLISON,  blind  stenog- 
rapher, now  head  stenographer  at  the  Napa, 
California,  Hospital,  where  she  handles  her 
■job  efficiently.  crrwm  Kcxotww  view  cumiwen 

BUND  WOMAN  MAKES 

WREATHS  FOR  MEMORIAL 

DAY,  THANKSGIVING 

AND  CHRISTMAS 

Did  you   buy   a    wreath   for  Memorial 

7lf  you  did  so.  the  probability  is  that 
Tt  was  made  over  In  Dodge,  a  town  near 
Worcester,  by  a  blind  woman  Mr, 
Sadie  Bond,  who  makes  thousands  of 
wreaths  for  Memorial  Day.  Thanksgiv, 
ing  and  Christmas. 

She  makes  wreaths  for  Boston,  Wor- 
cester and  other  cities,  of  evergreen, 
laurel  and  princess  pine.  It  is  an  all-the- 
vear  job  with  her,  too. 

In  the  Fall  she  begins  very  early 
for  Thanksgiving  wreaths,  and  as  they 
are  made  she  put  them  down  in  the 
basement.  -. 

Her  busy  season  lasts  until  New 
Year's,  when  she  has  a  brief  respite 
until  the  lust  of  March  or  the  first  of, 


Lost  Her  Sight  20  Tears  Ago 

Mrs  Bond  lost  her  sight  more  than  20 
years  ago,  and  she  didn't  wait  for  oc- 
cupational therapy  to  help  her.  She 
just  buckled  down  and   got   to  work. 

"About  the  last  of  March,"  says  Mrs 
Bond,  "I  begin  to  make  the  Memorial 
Day  wreaths  and  runners.  I  pile  them 
in  the  basement  and  sprinkle  them  to 
keep  them  from  turning  yellow. 

"I  don't  believe  that  If  anyone  has 
brains,  and  isn't  sick  or  lazy,  he  needs 
to  depend  on  the  State  or  anyone  else 
to  provide  for  him. 

"One  day  I  was  in  Worcester  with  my 
sister,  who  sometimes  comes  to  visit 
me.  While  we  were  waiting  for  the  car, 
I  heard  a  "whiney"  sort  of  music,  and 
I  asked  my  sister  'What  on  earth  is 
that   noise?' 

She  replied  that  a  blind  person  was 
down  In  the  snow  on  the  sidewalk, 
playing  an  accordion  or  other  Instru- 
ment. I  told  my  sister  that  I'd  just 
like  to  get  behind  that  woman  and  give 
her  a  push  to  wake  her  up. 

"I  know  of  a  blind  person  who  used 
to  go  out  in  the  morning  and  beg  $10 
or  more  before  breakfast  time.  He  was 
better  off  than  most  of  the  people  who 
gave  to  him. 

"My  work  may  be  dirty,  but  my 
money  is  clean.  It  is  hard,  tedious 
work,  but  it  is  the  only  way  I  have  of 
earning  a  decent  living." 

While  Mrs  Bond  was  talking  her 
skilled  fingers  were  busily  twisting  the 
wires  on  which  she  fastened  the  ever- 
green, sorting  out  each  piece  with  sen- 
sitive fingers  so  that  each  wreath  would 
be  perfect.  She  made  about  four  in  40 
minutes,  taking  the  evergreen  out  of  a 
barrel  in  front  of  her,  at  once  knowing 
what  kind  of  green  she  needed. 

After  her  husband  died  Mrs  Bond  took 
up  dressmaking.  But  she  was  always 
near  sighted  and  found  that  the  work 
strained  her  eyes.  She  was  soon  told 
that  she  was  going  blind  and  that  there 
was  absolutely  no  way  of  saving  her 
sight. 

But  she  didn't  sit  down  and  Bob  over 
her  troubles.  Instead  she  got  buay  and 
learned  how  to  do  with  her  eye*  shut 
all  the  things  she  had  not  learned  be- 
fore and  which  she  thought  she  would 
need  to  know. 

"She  had  never  learned  to  cook.  So 
she  got  out  her  mother's  old  cook- 
book, and  committed  to  memory  all  the 
family  recipes.  Now  her  friends  tell  her 
there  is  no  one  who  can  cook  better 
than    she. 

"I  learned  to  make  yeast  bread,"  she 
relates,  "but,  of  course,  I  have  to  use 
my  fingers,  as  I  depend  largely  on 
my  sense  of  feeling  to  tell  me  when  the 
sponge  is  light  enough.  I  can  touch  the 
bread  in  the  oven  and  tell  when  It  ie 
brown  and  baked  long  enough." 

One  day  she  came  across  some  chil- 
dren making  evergreen  wreaths.  They 
were  doing  it  just  for  fun.  She  w«« 
entirely  blind  by  that  time.  But  she 
had  made  enough  wreaths  in  her  child- 
hood to  remember  how  It  was  done. 
So  she  decided  she  would  make 
wreaths  for  Christmas.  The  first  year 
she  made  only  six  dozen,  thinking  she 
would  find  out  whether  there  was  a 
market  for  them.  Those  six  dozen 
wreaths  were  sold  quickly.  She  could 
have   sold  100  if  she'd   had    them. 

"But,  you  see,  I'd*  found  my  job." 
she  said.  "I  then  began  making  wreathe 
for  Memorial  Day.  At  that  time,  I  so!d 
only  100.  But  now  I  make  2000  /or  the 
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George    H.    Ward    Post    at    Worcester 
alone.  That  is  my  largest  order." 

Some    days  she   can   make  87,    if  sh« 
begins  early,  puts  her  mind  and  fingers 
work,  and  does  nothing  else. 
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Friends  Find  Evergreens  for  Her 

Just  now  she  is  having  her  most  dis- 
couraging time,  for  the  evergreens  ar» 
becoming  rather  scarce.  People  about 
Dodge  know  her  and  they  save  th» 
evergreens  for  her;  then  she  has  a  man 
who  takes  a  wagon  and  travels  long 
distances  looking  for  laurel,  prince's 
pine  and  evergreen.  She  also  makes 
long  strips  of  evergreen,  In  addition  to 
the  wreaths,  for  decorating  stores  and 
homes.  Sometimes  she  makes  three- 
foot  wreaths,  and  at  Thanksgiving  time 
often  makes  six-foot  wreaths. 

She  is  a  sweet-faced,  intelligent  little 
woman,  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  from 
looking  at  her  that  she  cannot  see. 

She  finds  her  way  easily  over  the 
house,  for  she  has  a  very  definite  place 
for  everything,  and  keeps  everything  in 
its  place. 

She  not  only  does  her  own  cooking, 
but  her  own  washing  also,  rubbing  each 
piece  carefully,  in  water  not  too  hot 
The  work  that  she  does  will  compare 
favorably  with  that  of  a  skilled  laund- 
ress. 

During  long  stretches  of  Winter  Mrs 
Bond  is  entirely  alone  in  her  cottage 
at  Dodge.  But  she  is  not  at  all  afraid. 
'My  friends  laugh  at  me  when  I  tell 
them  that  I  always  keep  a  revolver 
handy,"  she  asserts.  "But  there  is  no 
need  to  laugh  at  the  idea  of  my  firing 
a  revolver.  I  can  Judge  so  accurately 
by  sound  that  I  can  hit  even  mon 
quickly  Chan  If  I  could  t—." 


Joaton  QErabele.t 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  24,  1924. 


Blind,  He  Wins 
Music  Contest 
^      Prize  of  $3000 

Gabriel  Cusson,  21  years  old,  an 
Inmate  since  the  age  of  5  years 
at  the  Nazareth  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Montreal,  is  the  recipient 
of  a  traveling  scholarship  from  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  won  In  a  mu- 
sical contest,  which  will  enable 
him  to  continue  his  musical 
studies  In  Europe.  The  cash  value 
of  the  scholarship   Is  $3000. 

Cusson,  In  the  competition, 
played  on  the  'cello.  He  has  also 
won  degrees  on  the  piano  and  in 
harmony.  He  became  blind  short- 
ly after  birth  In  a  rural  section 
of   the  provinces, 


INDIANAPOLIS    flND.)    NEWS 
JUNE  5,    1924 


Blind 


lind  Pianist's  Recital 

ff     n v ; 

»/,     [By  Walter  Whitworthl 

^Sharles  Mathes,  blind  pianist, 
j/ave  a  recital  in  Hollenbeck  hall, 
T.  W.  C.  A;,  Wednesday  night  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Indiana  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind,  a  recital  that  was 
praiseworthy  in  many  ways.  An 
astonishing  accuracy  wa#  notice-' 
able,  a  good  technique  anH  a  good 
musicianship.  The  phrasing,  at 
times,  seemed  odd  to  the  reviewer's 
ears,  with  a  good  bit  of  personal 
whim  apparent,  but,  after  one  be- 
came used  to  these  slight  idiosyn- 
crasies, the  music  was  pleasantly 
satisfying. 

It  is  a  somewhat  difficult  sub- 
ject to  approach,  but  the  writers 
could  not  help  marveling  at  Mr. 
Mathes,  who,  although  blind,  sel- 
dom hesitated  for  the  position  of 
"-»  keys  on  the  keyboard.  Jumps 
of  two  octaves  and  more  were  made 
th  few  missteps,  and,  considering 
the  width  of  the  keyboard,  this 
sureness  of  attack  is  almost  start- 
ling. Such)  compositions  as  Chopin's 
Ballade  In  A -flat  major  and 
Scherzo  In  C-sharp  minor  were 
played  smoothly  and  with  splendid 
interpretation.  The  only  work  that 
seemed  a  strain  was  the  Strauss- 
Schulz-Evler  "Blue  Danube  Waltz," 
a  tremendous  work  technically.  Bee- 
thoven's "Moonlight"  sonata  was 
agreeably  done,  as  •  were  Liszt's 
"Harmonies  of  the  Evening"  and  a 
Valse  Impromptu.  Debussy's  charm- 
ing and  seldom-heard  "Children's 
Corner"  suite  was  one  of  the  fine 
things  of  the  performance.  To  the 
reviewer,  however,  the  high  spoi. 
was  Rubenstein's  "Staccato  Etude," 
expertly  played  and  finely  inter- 
preted. To  this  long  and  arduous 
■program  were  added  several  encores. 
The  audience,  which  comfortably 
filled  the  hall,  was  obviously  appre- 
ciative of  the  pianist's  efforts,  and 
with  good  reason.  One  always  wel- 
comes a  musician  who  has  some- 
thing to  offer,  and  Mr.  Mathes  is 
individual  in  his  methods  of  pres- 
entation. 


BOSTON   TRANSCRIPT, 
SATURDAY,  JUNE  14,  1924 
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WANTED— A  HOME 


A  young  man.  nervous  and  blind,  wants  a 
Protestant  home  within  about  20  miles  from 
Boston  State  House,  where  there  19  a  husband 
and  wife  who  are  kind  and  patient:  the  hus- 
band should  walk  with  him  each  day  outdoors; 
go  to  entertainments  and  church.  He  is  neat 
and  clean,  feeds  and  dresses  himself:  references 
required;  remuneration  satisfactory.  Address 
D.J.R.,    Transcript.   Boston   8. 
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BQSTOX     POST, 

JUNE     20,     1924 

BLIND  MAN  WALKS 
/    ON  NARROW  LEDGE 

PITTSBTRG.  Pa.,  June  10.—  James  SC 

Lavin,     a     blind     man,     living    at    1«13 

msylvania   avenue,    when   sought  by 

police     on     a     charge    of    drunkenness, 

climbed    out    of    his    bedroom    window 

and    walked    along    a    narrow    ledge    on 

ide    of    the    building   to    a    wall    a 

foot    wide,    feeling    his    way    with   his 

cane    for    a    distance    of    50   feet.       H9 

ied   by   police   while   hundreds 

looked    on. 


WATERBURY    (Conn.)    REPUBLICAN 
JUNE  23,  1924 

/  Blind  Musicians  to  Entertain 

>^*"*««^usical  treat  is  in  store  for 
Utchfjpffl    music    lovers    on    Monday 

j»ej»*rfng  when  an  entertainment  will 
be  given  by  John  and  Mary  McCay, 
brother  an<l  sister,  both  blind,  in 
Colonial  bell.  Their  program  con- 
sists of  voca!  solos  and  duets,  piano 
solos  and  d»t«ts,  anil  humorous  read- 
ings. The  two  entertainers  appeared 
in  Litchfield  five  years  ago  and  their 
program    was    extremely    well    liked 

'and  a  large  attendance  is  expected 
on   Monday  evening. 


GLEVELAN9    /OHfO)     NEWS" 
JUNQ   28,   1924  I 
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Faces  Shine  With  Happiness  on  Re- 
ifeiving  Papers. 

.IqflnjSLtas  cannot  seff  the  land  of  his 
adoVtioTrT  Neither  can  Paul  Funtash. 
Both  are  blind. 

But  the  brand  new,  crinkly  citizen- 
ship papers  that  each  clutched  tightly 
in  his  hand  seemed  none  the  less  pre- 
cious  Friday  for   all   that. 

As  they  stood  before  Federal  Judge 
Paul  Jones,  to  whose  bench  they  had 
been  guided  by  their  children,  Stas 
and  Funtash  renounced  all  allegiance 
to  Hungary  and  Germany,  respectively, 
and  joy  shone  from  their  faces  as 
each,  at  last,  became   an  American. 

Stas,  who  is  forty-three,  lives  at 
,8923  Storer  ave.  Funtash  is  thirty - 
"ve  and  lives  at  4013  E.  I3lwi  st  Bath, 
wtrt  blinded  in  industrial  accidents 
since  they  came  to  this  country.  But 
they  hold  no  grudge  against  "The^Land 
of  the  Free."  There  are  opportunities 
here  in   plenty,  even  for  sightless. 

The  joy  they  felt  was  reflected  in 
the  faces  of  Peter  Stas,  twelve,  son  of 
the  one,  and  Anna  Funtash, jtiven,  the 
daughter  si,  the  other.  The  children 
already  were  citizens  by  virtue  o$  t.H**r 
birth. 


BOSTON  AMERICAN 
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^LTND  MAN  SAVES 
./ J)ROWNING  WIFE 

I>eny«r7  June  28  (I.N.S.)— "BUT 
j/hnson,  forty-two  and  blind,  is  tue 
hfero  of  West  Denver  today.  He 
rescued  his  wife  from  drowning  when 
a  boat  in  which  they  were  fishing- 
overturned  In  Crown  Hill  Lake. 

When  the  woman  sank,  Johnson, 
who  can  swim  just  a  bit,  paddled 
about  calling  for  his  wife.  She  rode 
to  the  surface  and,  luckily,  struck 
his  arm.  Johnson,  struggling  fierce- 
ly, managed  to  bear  her  up  until  his 
hand  grasped  the  upturned  boat. 
With  a  heroic  effort  he  threw  the 
woman's  arms  over  the  craft  ami 
grabbed  hold  himself.  After  resting 
momentarily,  Johnson,  with  only  his 
wife's  voice  to  guide  him,  struck  out 
for  shore  and  finally  reached  firm 
ground  again. 


HARTFORD  (Conn.)  TIMES 
JULY  5,  1924 
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Michael  Tringall  of  Liberty  street  haB 
returned  from  Hartford  where  he  has 
been  for  several  months  receiving  treat- 
ment for  his  eyes.  Th©  treatments  were 
arranged  for  by  the  state  board  of  edu- 
cation  of   the   blind.  — 
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DAVENPORT   DEMOCRAT 
AND   LEADER - 

—JULY  SI,  1924 

BLIND  ORGANIST 
LEFT  PROPERTY 

WORTH  $63,64,7 

/     — 

Appraisal    Filed    Lists   of 

Bonds  Worth  $21,400; 

Mortgages,  $35,000. 

A  fortune  appraised  at  $63, 647. 19 
was  accumulated  by  the  late  Ed- 
ward P.  Saunders,  the  blind  organ- 
ist, who  died  recently,,  according  to 
a  report  filed  in  district  court  today 
by  Harry  Gregg,  executor  and  one 
of  the  principal  beneficiaries  under 

the  will. 

The  appraisal  listed  bonds  worth 
$21,400  and  mortgages  to  the  value 
of  $35,000.  The  remainder  of  the 
estate  consisted  of  money  on  de- 
posit in  the  bank,  household  fur- 
nishings, real  estate  and  an  auto- 
mobile. 

An  order  of  court  authorizing  the 
executor  to  turn  over  to  himself 
the  household  goods  and  furnish- 
ings, appraised  at  $160,  was  signed 
by  Judge  W.  W.  Scott. 

Lane  &  Waterman  are  the  attor- 
neys. 


PALO   AT.TO.  CAT*  TIMES  2S5 
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SPRINTED  VERSE 

OF  IRENE  HARDY 

AJ  LIBRARY 

>nds    of    -Former     Pa!o 
*  ,lto  Poet-Teacher  Col- 
lect Later  Works 


Unpublished  verse  of  Irene 
Hardy,  blind  teacher-poet,  who 
died  here  in.  June,  1922,  has  been 
collected  into  a  manuscript  volume 
by  her  fronds  and  is  now  avail- 
able at  the  Palo  Alto  Public  Li- 
brary and  the  Stanford  library. 
The  book  contains  a  foreword  by 
the  editor,  Mrs.  Wilmetta  Curtis, 
who  was  assisted  by  Dr.  Melville 
Best  Anderson  and  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
R.  G.  Aitken;  a  portrait  of  Miss 
Hardy,  and  the  memorial  poem, 
"An  ivory  Mask,"  written  by  Ellen 
Coit  Elliott  at  the  time  of  the 
poet's  death.  About  16  sonnets 
and  20  miscellaneous  poems  are 
included  in  the  volume. 

Mrs.  Curtis  in  her  foreword  ex- 
plains that  a  majority  of  the 
poems  were  written  after  Miss 
Hardy's  resignation,  in  1900,  from 


the  Stanford  English  department 
faculty,  and  many  of  them  during 
the  .period  of  her  total  blindness. 
/  The  foreword  concludes  with 
the  following  tribute:  "This  vol- 
ume, together  with  two  manuscript 
volumesof  unpublished  autobiog- 
raphy (Stanford  library)  will  serve 
as  a  background  for  the  prize  es- 
tablished in  the  department  of 
English  in  memory  of  one  who 
was  first  of  all  a  great  teacher, 
whose  poetic  gift  and  rare  human 
understanding  enabled  her  to  open 
the  mind  of  youth  to  the  great 
heritage  of  English  poetry.  Her 
own  verse  is  but  part  of  her  teach- 
er's   message." 

The  prize  referred  to  is  that  of- 
fered by  the  Stanford  English  de- 
partment for  the  best  poem  writ- 
ten each  year  by  a  student.  It  is 
provided  by  the  interest  on  a 
small  sum  left  by  Miss  Hardy  at 
her  death. 

Many  of  the  poems  in  the  vol- 
ume deal  with  phases  of  nature, 
especially  of  the  California  land- 
scape. One  of  the  loveliest  of 
these  is  that  entitled  ''Wind 
Among  the  Oaks,"  and  written 
less  than  two  weeks  before  her 
death. 


CUMBERLAND    (MD.)    NEWS'- 
-*S    JULY  18,  1924         a         \j 


1JLIND  LECTURER 

DELIVERS  ADDRES 


IREft 


Public  Lecture  by  Blind  Man 
.and  Daughter  Delivered  in 
/interest  of  Knights  of  Mal- 
ta Home. 

U^  — 

\ln  audience  of  nearly  200  people 
attended  the  public  lecture  given  by 
Miss  Grace  Hendricks  and  her  father, 
C.  F.  Hendricks,  of  Perkasie,  Pa., 
ill  the  auditorium  of  the  City  Hall 
last  night.  The  lecture  was  given 
under  the  auspices  of  Star  of  the 
East  Commandeuy,  No.  461,  Knights 
of  Malta,  for  the  purpose  of  arousing 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  Juvenile 
Endowment"  Auxiliary  for  the  Malta 
Home  and  Hospital  Association, 
which  maintains  the  Malta  Orphan- 
age at  Granville,  Pa. 

Mr.  Hendricks,  who  is  totally  blind, 
delivered  an  interesting  lecture  on 
the  purposes  and  the  phases  of  the 
work  accomplished  at  the  home  and 
gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  children  are  cared 
for  and  educated.  His  daughter,  a 
very  attractive  young  woman,  also 
gave  a  short  talk  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. During  the  evening  colored 
slides  were  shown  of  the  properties 
and  the  surrounding  scenery  at  the 
home.  The  cost  of  maintaining  of 
a  child  at  the  home  is  one  cent  per 
day  during  the  first  year  and  $100 
per  year  for  each  ensuing  year.  This 
includes  food,  clothing,  tuition  and 
amusements.  Both  speakers  stated 
that  the  interest  evidenced  here  last 
evening  was  highly  gratifying.  Lo- 
cal members  of  the  order  have  pledg- 
ed their  substantial  support  and  co-| 
operation  in  the  movement. 


J  Charleston — Relief  to  the  taxpayer 
of  some  of  his  burden  on  upkeep  on 
state  homes  for  Insane,  blind,  crip- 
pled  and  otherwise  defective,  Is  pro-"' 
posed  to  be  brought  about  by  state 
health,  officials  through  reduction  of 
number  of  patients  confined  therein. 
Asylum  and  hospital  records  showing 
that  a  large  percentage  of  persons 
confined  In  institutions  of  this  type 
are  victims  of  the  result  of  disease, 
especially  social  disease,  treatment 
centers  have  been  established  in  13 
West  Virginia  cities  through  efforts 
of  the  State  Health  Department. 


"UT1CA   (N.  Y.)    OBSERVER-DfSPATCH 
JULY  21,   1924 


Blind,,  He  Leads  Blind 


PERCY.  AV.  PRITCHTCTT. 


SSPercy  W.  Pritchett  of  Evans- 
vllle,  Ind..  is  a  successful  broom- 
maker  and  salesman  despite 
blindness.  Eleven  years  ajjo  he 
lost  his  sight  in  an  auto  acci- 
dent. Friends  organized  a  broom 
factory  and  made  liim  director. 
Since  that  time  ho  has  "built  up 
his  business  until  lie  now  em- 
ploys 35  men  and  women  to  make 
brooms  while  he  eocs  out  on  the 
road  and  scll9  hem.  And  all  of 
his  35  employes  arc  also  blind. 
The  only  person  in  the  factory 
who  can  see  is    the   bookkeeper. 
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BALTIMORE  SUN 


WATERBURY  (Conn.)  AMERICAN 
JUNE  21,  1924 


^iitohfipM  ToTers  of  music  will  have 
a  raTe"treat  on  Monday  evening  at 
Colonial  hall  when  a  concert  will  be 
given  by  John  and  Mary  McCay. 
brother  and  sister,  blind  musicians. 
The  performance  will  start  at  8:15 
p.  ni.,  daylight  saving  time,  and  every 
number  on  the  program  promises  to 
;->e  appealing  as  well  as  entertaining. 

BALTIMORE  EVENING  SUN 

^lin4*Composer  Hears  "Bis 
Song  Exalted  After  30  Years? 

j/  i    Hie    New    Yoik    Times. 

r»HARLBS   15.    LAWLOR  is   the  man    who 
^  The    Sidewalks    of    New    York." 

he  song  whose  homely   words  and  rollicking 

■dy  have  become  so  intertwined  with  the 

•ureer  of  Gov.   Alfred   E.   Smith.     Mr.   Law- 

or,  who  is  72  years  old'and  blind,   woke  up 

other     morning    to     find     himself     more 

'anions    I  ban    when    he    wrote    the    song    .".<) 

rears 

er  sin^e  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  placed 
Smith's  name  in  nomination  for  President 
;he  hand  has  flared  forth  with  the  sidewalks 
i=ong.  until  it  has  played  one  of  the  biggest 
pari:?  in  the  Garden  demonstration  for 
?mith. 

During    the    convention    Mr.    Lawlor    has 
oeen  hearing  his  own  song  and  the  tumultu- 
ipplause  and  din  for  Al  Smith  that  al- 
lowed  it   from    a    radio    across    the 
rreet  from  his  home.     And  his  gray-haired 
-ife.  -«  ho  also  is  72  years  old.  has  been  sit- 
at  his  side,  listening  in  to  the  familiar 
-trains,    in    quiet    reminiscence. 

Following    are    the    words    of    "The    Side- 
walks  of   New   York": 

Pnwn    in    front    of    Casey's    old    brown 

wooden    stoop 
On    a    sn minor's    evening    we    formed    a 

merry   group  : 
Hoys   and    fflrls   together,   we  would   sing 

auil    waltz 
While   the   "gilinie"    played   the   organ 
On    the    sidewalks    of    .New    York. 

That's    where    Johnny    Casey    and    little* 

Jimmy    Crowe, 
With    Jakey     Krause,     i  he     baker,    who 

always   had    the   dough  : 
Pretty    Nellie    Shannon,    with    a    dude, as 

light    as    «.irk. 
First    picked    up    the   waltz   step 
On    the    sidewalks    of    New    York. 

have  rhancod   since  those  tlm*. 
some   are   up    in    "G." 
lers   they   are  wand'rers.   but   they  all 
feel   just    like   me. 
They'd    part   with    all   they've  got   could 

they    but    onw    more  -walk 
With   their   best    girl    and   have  a  twirl 
On   the   sidewalk^    of    \*w   York. 

Chorus : 

do,   west   jjrir,  all  around  th*  town 

The    tore    snng    "ring-a-rosie."    "London 

Bridge   is   falling   down"; 

3  and   girls  together,  me  and  Mamie 

JJorke 
Tripped    the    light    fantas 

\jdewalks   of   New   York. 
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Blind  Girl 

Til  Scgig-lVriting  f^tt 

Brat 
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?lgtafs    Composer    Rep- 
Hood    College     In 
lesmere    Contest. 

Frederick.  July  2  (  Special).  —  Miss 
A  life  Rhorboek,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Allen 
.Rohrback,  Braddock  Heights,  repre- 
senting Hood  College,  won  first  prize  in 
the  song  contest  held  in  connection  with 
tlie  annual  Young  Woman's  Christian 
Association  conference.  Eaglesmere,  Pa., 
from  a  field  of  500  delegates,  from  col- 
leges of  tour  Eastern  States*. 

The  competition  was  for  the  best 
original  song  with  words  and  music. 
The  prize,  a  silver  loving  cup,  will  be 
held  bv  the  college  the  winner  repre- 
sented until  the  next  conference.  A  col- 
lege must  win  the  cup  three  consecutive 
years  to  keep  it. 

This  is  the  first  year  Hood  College 
captured  first  place,  the  past  three 
rears  Miss  Rohrback,  representing 
Hood',  won  second-  place.  The  confer- 
ence^ was  attended  by  11  Hood  girls, 
UisslRohrback,  who  is  blind,  being  the 
only  Vfrom  here. 


WILKES    RARRE    fPA.)    TUVTES-LfTADEF' 


/  Bronze  Bars — Frances  Brooks,  Bet- 
ty Eber,  Robert  Heslop,  Helen  Jones, 
Yolanda  Medveczky,  Gertrude  Mill- 
namow,  Theresa  Mundry,  Genevieve 
Norton,  Mildred  Smith. 

Silver  Medals — Helen  Jones,  Mal- 
vina  Kalber,  Gertrude  MilJuamow, 
Theresa   Mundry,   Genevieve   Norton. 

Victor  Liee  Dodsonr  principal,  in- 
troduced the  many  new  students  who 
have  recently  entered  the  school,  reg- 
istering for  cne  of  the  numerous 
courses  presented  by  it. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  Lee  Dodson  are 
spending  the  Fourth  and  the  week- 
end as  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
H.  Standish  at  their  camp  in  the 
mountains.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Standish 
are  well  known  here,  through  fre- 
quent visits  as  Mr.  Standish  is  now 
president  of  the  State  Association  for 
Crippled  Children,  as  well  as  a  past 
Rotary  president. 

The  Faculty  of  the  Wilkes-Barre 
Business  College  were  entertained  at 
the  Irem  Temple  Country  Club  Wed- 
nesday evening  as  guests  of  Victor 
Lee  Dodson,  one  of  the  principals  of 
the  school.  The  party  consisted  of 
the  Faculty  which  is  composed  of: 
Mrs.  S.  E.  McConnell,  Miss  Mary 
Hoag,  Miss  Helen  P.  Bartlett,  Miss 
Germaine  Laux,  Mrs.  Anna  S.  Mc- 
Connell, Mrs.  VanCampen,  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Eustice,  Miss  Hilda  Betts,  Mr. 
Carl  Schoch. 

Extra  guests  were:  Mrs.  Victor 
Dee  Dodson,  Mr.  Weingartner,  Mrs. 
Thomas  H.  Reiser,  Mr.  Herman  Van- 
Campen, Mrs.  Carl  Schoch. 
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STUDENTS  GET 
WRITING.  AWARDS 
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The   6tudcnt%*5f  the  Wilkes-Barre 

Business  Cotfg&e  were  entertained  at 

^bly   Wednesday    morning 

fives   of   the  boys   and 

Home    of    the    Good 

Allentown,     who     are 


their 
by   re 
girls 
Shephe" 


making  a  short  trip  from  the  school. 


Miss  Eva  Pauley,  a  ^"M  _fjrj_  jff"te 
o:i  the  typewriter  by  the  touch  meth- 
od  both  quickly  and  accurately,  as 
an  inspiration  to  the  students,  and 
Mr.  Harry  Flier,  sang  two  solos  in  a 
delightful  manner..  Mr.  Filer  was 
accompanied  by.  Miss  Helen  Jones, 
one  of  the  Business  College  students. 
Brief  addresses  were  given  by  Dr. 
Raker,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  young 
people  from  the  school,  as  well '  as 
Rev.  P.  N.  Wohlson,  of  this  city. 

During  the  assembly,  Mrs.  Mae 
VanCampen,  the  penmanship  instruc- 
tor announced  the  awarding  of  pen- 
manship certificates  to  the  follow- 
ing students: 

Marie  Finch,  A.  M.  Bredbenner,  Is- 
ma  R.  Evans,  Doris  L..  Martin,  Mary 
Baumgartner,  Mary  Gallagher,  Seles- 
ta Bonta,  Bermuda  Cressweli,  Anna 
Semanek,  Mary  Rptz. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  McConnell,  typewriting 
instructor  gave  awards  from  the  Un- 
derwood Typewriter  Company  as  fol- 
lows: 

Initial  Certificates — Eunice  Brown- 
ing, Alice  Flasser,  Ruth  Huttenstine, 
Jean  Mack,  Catherine  Miller,  Stella 
Stunjeski. 

Bronze  Medals — Robert  Heslop, 
Ruth  Huttenstine,  Helen  Kosko,  Ger- 
trude Millnamow,  Theresa  Mundry, 
Miidred  Smith. 


Blind  Man  Can  See 

Through,  Jstren  If 
He   Can't   See    Things 

/Therrfsa^blind  philosopher  who 
finds  hM^Wy  about  with  the  aid 
of  a  walkink  stick,  the  resonent 
taps  of  which  on  the  sidewalks 
tell  him  a  great  deal  about  hie 
progress  along  the  streets  and  also 
tell  others  of  his  coming.  He  has 
his  own  way  of  sizing  up  people 
and  places,  although  denied  the 
use  of  his  eyes. 

"Children,"  says  this  man,  ''are 
my  best  friends.  They  are.  the  first 
to  act.  Some  folks  would  say  the 
first  to  react.  Anyway,  when  I  am 
at  a  crossing  and  want  to  know 
if  it  is  safe  to  cross  the  street,  it 
is  the  children  as  a  rule  who  first 
come  to  guide  me  out  of  the  way 
of  the  automobiles. 

"People  talk  to  me  about  the 
psychology  of  the  crowd.  T  know 
mighty  well  there  is  such  a  thing. 
It  is  very  real.  It  nearly  cost  me 
a  bad   tumble  the  other  day. 

"  It  seems  there  was  a  fuss  about 
a  manhole  in  the  street  and  a 
bunch  of  people  stopped,  as  they 
always  do,  to  look  into  the  hole 
and  talk  about  it,  whether  what 
they  said  was  right  or  not. 

"Naturally,  as  I  couldn't  see,  I 
knew  nothing  of  It  as  I  walked 
right  ip  to  the  group.  Then  what 
did   thay  do? 

"They  scattered  of  course.  They 
always  do.  They  parted  and  made 
way  for   me,  a  blind  man.  to  walk 
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right  into  the  hole.  If  I  had 
walkea  into  it  they  would  have 
said  'what,  a  pity:'  and  that's  all 
that  would  have  occurred  io  them. 
/  "But  a  little  girl  kept  her  senses. 
She  saw  me  coming,  realized  what 
would  happen  if  I  kept  on,  and  she 
ran  and  took  my  hand.  Of  course 
I  stopped,  and  she  led  me  to  a 
point   of   safety. 

"It  was  a  fine  example  pt  what 
a  crowd  does  when  a  human  life 
Is  in  danger.  Now  for  instance.  If 
a  man  fell  off  a  dock  into  the  wa- 
ter  and  a  crowd  was  there,  9  9  in 
a  hundred  of  them  would  crowd 
to  the  edge  and  watch  the  poor 
unfortunate's  struggles,  while  a  life 
saver  could  get  around  and  do  his 
job.      That's   what   would    happen." 

"You're  dead  right,"  interrupted 
the  listener,  "for  that's  exxactly 
what  happened  to  me." 

A  grin  of  delight  overspread  the 
blind    man's   countenance. 

"  You  see  a  blind  man  can  see 
through  things  even  if  he  can't  see 
'em,"   he  exclaimed. 


Great   i\uthority 


Professor  McAulay,  research  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tasmania,  is  said  to  be 
the  World's  greatest  authority  on 
quaternions.  He  has  been  stricken 
with  blindness,  but  with  indomitable 
courage  ;&r\d  resource  he  has  in- 
vented apparatus  by  means  of  which 
he  is  able  to  carry  on  his  profound 
calculations. 


BOSTON 
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Determined  to 
Marry  Blind  Crippl 


PRINCIPALS  IN  UNUSUAL  ROMANCE 
Keive  Kaplan,  blind  and  crippled  South  End  newsboy,  and  Miss  Minnie 

Yuda,  who  wants  to  marry  him. 


Blocked  In  her  attempt  to  secure  a 
marriage  license  in  Boston  to  wed 
Keive  Kaplan,  a  21-year-old  blind  crip- 
ple, Miss  Minnie  Yuda,  42,  of  13  Motte 
street,  South  End,  is  planning  a  trip  to 
a  city  outside  the  State,  where  she 
hopes  to  get  legal  permission  to  marry 
the  newsboy. 

Some  75  wedding  intentions  had  been 
sent  out  for  the  marriage,  which  was 
scheduled  to  take  place  Sunday  eve- 
ning at  the  cripple's  home,  14  Noanet 
street,  South  End.  Rabbi  Fisherman  of 
Harrison  avenue  was  engaged  to  per 
form  the  ceremony  and  several  wedding 
presents  had  arrived,  when  Registrar 
Edward  "W.  McGlenen  learned  of  the 
boy's  condition  and  forbade  the  issuance 
of  the  license. 


At  the  Kaplan  home  yesterday  it  was 
stated  that  if  the  wedding  did  not  take 
place,  there  would  be  a  celebration 
there  anyway.  The  date  is  also  the  an-, 
niversary  of  Papa  Harry  Kaplan's 
birthday  and  the  family  has  decided  to 
let  the  "wedding  guests"  gathered  honor 
the  senior  Kaplan. 

It  was  learned  that  the  boy's  mother 
was  anxious  to  see  the  wedding  take 
place,  though  the  intended  bride  is 
twice  the  age  of  her  son.  She  admits 
an  agreement  with  Miss  Yuda,  whereby 
the  latter  will  make  her  home  with  the 
Kaplan  family  on  Noanet  street,  help 
take  care  of  him,  and  that  both  the 
family  and  the  bride  should  share  the 
income  he  derived  from  the  sale  of 
newspapers  and  gum  on  "Washington 
street. 
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.Blind  and  Crippled  Find  Joy 
in  Work  Women's  Organization 

Obtains  For  Them 


ABOVE  at  left:  James  McColl; 
right,  Cornelius  Donahey;  be- 
low, Otto  Summerfield.  These 
three,  two  blind  and  the  other 
crippled,  find  joy  in  caning  chairs, 
the  work  taking  their  minds  off 
their  affliction.  The  work  is  found 
for  them  by  the  League  for  the 
Handicapped,  and  more  is  needed. 

More  Chairs  to  Cane 
"sought  by  League 

for  Handicapped. 

\  

ALTHOUGH  bedridden  for  more 
**  than  IB  years  following:  an  acci- 
dent which  robbed  him  of  the  use  of 
his  legs,  Cornelius  Donahey,  60 
years  old,  still  holds  to  the  hope 
that  he  will  one  day  be  active  and 
vigorous  again.  Not  a  faint  hope, 
either,  but  a  hope  sufficiently  robust 
that  It  to  expressed  always  in  an 
optimistic  smile.  And  it  has  been 
made  possible  to  him  through  the 
interest  of  the  Detroit  League  for 
the  Handicapped,  an  affiliation  of 
the  Junior  League  of  Detroit. 

Donahey  spends  all  his  hours  in 
the  white  single  bed  that  to  drawn 
up  to  the  front  window  of  his  little 
home  at  501  Townsend  avenue.  His 
only  company,  since  his  wife  has 
been  taken  to  a  hospital  suffering 
from  a  serious  malady,  is  "Billy," 
a  very  cheerful  canary,  and  "Cupie!" 
an  inquisitive  French  bulldog.     And 

his     only    diversion    to    his    work 

putting  new  cane  bottoms  in  chairs 
that  are  supplied  him  by  the  league 


It  is  this  work  that  keeps  Donahey's 
mind  off  his  misfortune  and  pro- 
vides the  food  for  the  hope  that 
permits  him  to  smile  and  take  cheer. 
And  it  Is  thto  work  that  enables 
him,  regardless  of  his  infirmity,  to 
be   pridefully   self-supporting. 

tough,  sometimes. 

"It's  sort  of  tough,  sometimes," 
said  Donahey,  as  he  hitched  a  chair 
"Job"  closer.  "But  the  neighbors  are 
kind,  and  when  my  wife  is  here  I 
have  plenty  of  entertainment.  I 
ussd  to  be  a  printer  and  some  of  the 
old  printers  come  In  now  and  then 
to  see  'Con,'  as  they  call  me.  But 
I  haven't  moved  around  much  since 
I  lost  the  us©  of  my  legs  in  a  boat 
collision  on  the  Detroit  River  16 
years  ago.  And  I'd  have  plenty  of 
time  lo  think  of  my  troubles  if  it 
wasn't    for    this    chair-caning  work. 


That  is  my  life-saver.  But  I  don't 
get  quite  enough  of  it  to  do.  I  wish 
the  chairs  would  come  in  so  fast  that 
I'd  have  work  enough  to  keep  me 
occupied  every,mlnute  that  I'm 
awake.  Then  JT&  be  alright  until 
Tm  well  enough  to  get  on  my  feet 
again." 

Donahey  is  but  one  of  a  score  of 
handicapped  Detrolters  assisted  by 
the  executive  committee  of'  the 
Junior  League,  which  also  handles 
the  affairs  of  the  League  for  the 
Handicapped.  But  the  efforts  of  the 
league  to  obtain  sufficient  caning 
"jobs"  to  provide  steady  employ- 
ment have  not  been  successful.  Al- 
though a  great  deal  of  work  is 
forthcoming  it  falls  short  of  the 
amount  that  could  be  handled  easily 
and  which  would  be  very  important 
to   the   unfortunates. 

"I  wish  I  could  reach  every  per- 
son in  Detroit  with  a  message  about 
this  situation,"  said  Miss  Elsie  Du- 
charme,  chairman  of  the  chair-can- 
ing oommittee.  "We  have  found  at 
Newberry  House  that  the  chair-can- 
ing work  is  the  best  possible  me- 
dium for  developing  handicapped 
persons.  This  has  been  proved  after 
many  experiments  with  work  of 
other  sorts.  It  keeps  their  minds 
occupied,  consequently  it  makes 
them  hopeful.  And  it  provides  them 
with  a  fair  Income. 

DELIVERIES  NEEDED. 

"But  we  are  unable  to  get  all  the 

work  we  would  like  to  have.     And  I 
wish    t    oouid    urg.e    everyone>    whQ 

has  any  of  this  work  in  his  home 
to  let  Newberry  House  have  it.  All 
chairs  are  called  for  and  delivered, 
and  all  the  money  returns,  aside 
from  a  slight  charge  for  materials, 
goes  to  these  persons  whose  mis- 
fortunes have  made  this  work  their 
only  avenue  to  a  large  measure  of 
their   happiness    and    comfort." 

All  of  the  individuals  on  the 
league's  list  are  expert  workmen. 
Donahey  reoently  finished  an  an- 
tique ohalr  for  a  prominent  Detroit 
architect  and  did  it  so  well  that  ne 
received  a  bonus.  Other  instance-? 
of  a  display  of  fine  craftsmanship 
are  recorded  dally. 
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During:  th«  last  week  Otto  flnm- 
rnerfleldT  35  years  old,  and  blind, 
whose  workshop  Is  a.  garden  in  the- 
rear  of  his  mother's  home.  4090 
Twenty-eighth  street,  found?  him- 
self with  no  chairs  "to  mend." 
When  these  slack  periods  come"  he 
spends  his  time  reading  his  Braille 
books,  also  supplied   by   the  league. 

"But  I'd  rather  keep  busy  during 
the  days,"'  he  said,  "because  I'm 
saving  what  little  money  I  can  to 
buy  myself  a  radio  set.  I  have 
heard  so  much  about  radio.  It  must 
be  wonderful.  And  it  would  mean 
so  much  to  me.  I  hope  to  buy  a 
set  some  day,  and  when  I  can  tune 
In  at  night  and  have  enough  chairs 
to  cane  during  the  day.  I'll  be  su- 
premely happy." 

Summerfleld's  situation  is  similar 
to  that  of  James  McColl,  11518  Mack 
avenue.  McColl,  who  Is  43  years  oldi 
has  been  blind  for  19  years.  But  h« 
has  a  radio  set. 

"It's    a    little    one,"    he    explained 
"but    I    can    get    WWJ.      And    if 
couldn't  get  any  other  stations  tha 
would    be    enough.      It's    a    blessln 
to  me  that  I'm  very  grateful  for." 

All     ohatr-caning     work     that 
done  by  these  men  and  the  others  oi 
the    roster    of    the    league    for    th- 
handicapped      Is      handled      throu 
Newberry    House,    1363    East   Jeffe 
son  avenue.     The  chief  sponsors  a 
Mrs.    Ernest    Kanzler,     president 
the  Junior  League:  Elsie  Ducharm 
chairman   of   the    exec,  -ire    oomml 
tee,  and  Mary  Margaret  SweenejJ 
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Blind  Pianist  Plays 
/  at  Church  Party 

:  the  lawn  party  of  St.  Cather- 
ine's Church,  Hillside,  last  night, 
Louis  Seheipel,  the  blind  pianist  of 
Elizabeth,  was  a  center  of  attraction. 
Schipel  entertain*  I  the  assemblage 
with    several    selections. 

The  party,  which  is  to  continue  for 
the  rest  of  the  week,  will  have  for  its 
stellar  attraction  tonight  The  Jersey 
City  Police  Quartet.  On  Thursday 
night  Charles  Gellard.  tenor,  will  ap- 
pear. 

Friday    night    is    to    be   observed    as 
Irish   night. 


DAVENPORT,  I  A..  T1W«* 

Friday  Jtf* 

BLIND  B0Y_W|LL  PRESCH 

^trover  Day,  14-year  old  blind 
bofr.  who  Is  a  student  at  the  Iowa 
school  -  for  the  blind  will  be  in 
.ch^yfeetofiiie  Sunday  evening  serv- 
ices a^tfce  Volunteer  Rescue  Army 
hall,  Second  and  Brown  streets,  at 
8  o'clock,  Sunday  evening.  Karpi, 
newsboy  singer,  will  give  some  of 
his  solos. 
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Student  is  50    Years    Old    and 
Holds  Three   Certificates 


k 
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Percy  W.  Pritchett  of  Evans- 
vine,  Ind.,  Is  a  successful  broom- 
maker  and  salesman  despite  blind- 
ness. Eleven  '  years  ago  he  lost 
his  sight  in  an  auto  accident. 
Friends  organized  a  broom  factory 
and  mad©  hiim  director.  "  Since 
that  time  he  has  built  up  hie  busi- 
ness until  he  now  employs  35  men 
and  women  to  make  brooms  while 
ho  goes  out  on  the  road  and  sells 
them.  And  all  of  his  85  employes 
are  also  blind.  The  only  person 
in  the  factory  who  can  see  is  the 
bookk-esper. 


ndncss  has  not  stayed  Mrs.  R.  G. 

Holtman     of   Oskaloosa,   Iowa,     from 

following   the   lamp   of    learning,   the- 

records  of  the    extension   division   of 

e    University   of   Iowa  revealed   re- 

enHy.  « 

Mrs.  Holtman,  who  is  50  years   old, 

has    already   completed    three   of   the 

division's   home  reading  courses  and 

as  certificates  attesting  to  that  fact. 

5hr  i:;  contemplating  further  work. 

Difficulties     that   would    have     dis- 
maved    less    ambitious    persons    have 
been  bowled  over  by  Mrs.  Holtman  in 
her  desire  for  further  education.  Part 
•>(  the  time  she  ha^s  been  able  to  read 
fesigned    books    herself   by   obtaining 
ltf>m  printed   in  the  New  York  point 
r  revised  braile,  which  allows  blind 
arsons  to  read  by  touch. 
At    other   times  Mrs.  Abbie   Farns- 
Mth'  alsp   of  Oskaloosa,  an  invalid, 
end     and  fellow-student,  has     read 
>ks      to   her.     The   courses      which 
;.  Holtman  has  finished  are  thirty 
erican      heroes,    thirty    books      of| 
on,    and  great  literary  Bibles, 
ime   reading   courses  are  arrang 
nder  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau 
ducation,   United    States    Depart- 
of  the  Interior.     After  all   sum-: 
<s     of  a   course  have  been     sub- 
i   and   approved,    tent   questions 
•nt  to  the  readers. 


VA  BLIND  "SIGHT-SEER."  Jack  Lockett,  a  painter,  of  Dallas,  Tex., 
blinded  four  years  ago  by  a  wrong  prescription,  and  bis  son,  Ches- 
ter, who  are  on  a  sight-seeing  trip  across  the  country.  They  started 
out  on  a  tandem  bicycle,  the  boy  describing  the  trip  en  route,  but 
their  wheels  broke  down  in  Illinois  and  they  completed  tha  trip  by 
train. 
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Republican    Gubernatorial  Aspirant   in   Hospital 


1  BUND  WAR  VETERAN 
ASSISTS  CANDIDATE 
FOR  GOVERNORSHIP 

{ I't^Jt  Mninntfmrfrffffffrrrrrr »^...»a... ..»»<. 


Pressing  Campaign,  Despite  His  Bandaged  Eyes 


CONGRESSMAN   JOHN   L.  CABLE 

yA  political  headquarters  in  a  hos- 
pital is  a  peculiar  phenomenon  in 
American  politics,  but  the  spectacle 
of  a  blind  man  assisting  a  convales- 
cent candidate  whose  eyes  are  band- 
aged is  still  more  unique.    A  case  in- 

ing    both    phenomena    is    to    be 
found  in  the  private  hospital  of  Dr. 
Vail,  optical  surgeon,  on  East 
Eighth  street,  Cincinnati. 

Three  weeks  ago  Congressman 
John  L  Cable,  of  Lima,  was  injured 
In  his  right  eye  by  a  flying  splinter 
when  he  was  opening  a  crate  of  fruit 

■as  removed  to  Cincinnati  where 
an  operation  was  found  to  be  neces- 
sary.    Surgeons   were   able   to   save 

vision    of    the   injured   eye    al 
though  the  lens  was  destroyed 


WALTER  DARLING 

Handicapped   in   his   campaign   for 
the   Republican    governorship   nomi- 
nation, the  congressman  has  kept  in 
touch  with  his  'secretary,  Arthur  P. 
Reck,  virtually  directing  by  mail  the 
work  of  his  office  at  Lima.     He  dic- 
tates scores  of  letters  daily  to  man- 
agers of  his  organization  throughout 
the  State. 

Here  is  where  the  blind  assistant 
aids  the  congressman.  A  patient  in 
the  Vail  hospital  is  Walter  Darling, 
-9,  of  Norwood,  a  World-war  vet- 
eran, whose  sight  has  beep  destroved 
or  Impaired  temporarily  by  an  ex- 
plosion. During  the  war  he  was  sta- 
tioned at  McCook  Field,  Dayton  0 
with  an  aviation  unit. 

Darling  has  learned  to  operate  a 
small  portable  typewriter  by  touch 
and  has  acquired  a  remarkable  de- 
gree of  proficiency  in  using  his  fin- 


gers thus,  notwithstanding  his  blind- 
ness. Congressman  Cable  offered 
him  an  opportunity  to  utilize  his 
ability  with  his  little  machine,  and 
the  sightless  veteran  was  glad  to  ac- 
cept the  offer  to  relieve  the  monot- 
ony of  having  nothing  to  do. 

Congressman  Cable  expects  to 
leave  the  hospital  Sunday,  resuming 
his  canvass  for  the  governorship. 

■    i 
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1111  ?4  t9M 
Blindness   No 


Percy  W.  Pritchett  of  Evansville, 
Ind.,  is  a  successful  broommaker 
and  salesman  despite,  blindness. 
Eleven  years  ago  he  lost  his  sight 
In  an  auto  accident  Friends  or- 
ganized a  broom  factory  and  made 
him  director.  Since  that  time  he 
has  built  up  his  business  until  he 
now  employes  35  men  and  women 
to  make  brooms  while  he  goes  out 
on  the. road  and  sells  them.  And 
all  of  Ws  35  employes  are  also 
blind.  The  only  person  in  the  fac- 
tory   who    can    see    is    the  book- 
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Den/e? 
blind/  is 
He  nescu 
whei 
fishht^ove 


an    Rescues   Wife. 

Iffl"  Johnson,  42  and 
i   hero   of  West  Denver. 

is  wife   from   drowning 

in    which    they    were 

urned  in  Crown  Hill  lake. 


When  the  woman  sank,  Johnson, 
who  can  swim  just  a  bit,  paddled 
about  calling  for  his  wife.  She  rose 
to  the  surface  and,  luckily,  struck  his 
arm.  Johnson  struggling  fiercely, 
managed  to  bear  her  up  until  his  hand 
grasped  the  upturned  boat.  With 
a  heroic  effort  he  threw  the  woman's 
arms  over  the  craft  and  grabbed  hold 
himself.  After  resting  momentarily, 
Johnson,  with  only  his  wife's  voice 
to  guide  him,  struck  out  for  .shore 
and  finally  reached  firm  ground  again. 


FALL  RIVER   (Mass.)  GLOBE 
JULY  26,  1924 

3-YEAR  OLD  BLIND-BOY  FALLS 

FROM  THIRD  STORY;  UNHURT 



v  Three  year  old  Owen  Carroll  of  679  Birch  street  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  death  yesterday  afternoon  when  he  fell  from  a  window 
in  the  third  story  of  his  parent's  house.  The  hoy,  who  is  blind,  was 
seated  beside  the  window,  and  in  some  unknown  way,  while  his 
mother's  attention  was  distracted,  fell  against  the  screen  which 
loosened  and  fell,  precipitating  the  boy  after  it.  Dr.  Normand  was 
hastily  called  when  the  boy  had  been  picked  up,  but  no  injuries  of 
any  kind  could  be  discovered.  He  will  be  examined  today,  how- 
ever, for  possible  internal  hurts. 


KENDALL VTLLK.  mO. 
Tuesday  July  29,  m* 
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Clyde  Meeks,  Totally  Blind, 


/ 


Robbed  By  Sneak  Thief 


Clyde  Meeks,   who  is  spending   the 
summer  at  Rome  City,     operating     a 
shooting  gallery  near  the  Lisle  pavil- 
ion was  made  Jjie.  victim  of  ^  sneak 
thief,  who  robbed  him  of  his  pocket- 
book,  containing  about  $40.     The  pock- 
etbook  and  money  was  taken  from  un- 
der his  pillow,  where  he  had  rlaced  it 
when    he    retired    for    the   night.     No 
clue  to  the  thief  has  been  obtained  but 
undoubtedly  he  would  be     shown     no 
leniency  by  a  judge     if     apprehended. 
Meeks  formerly  operated     a    shoot'.ng 
gallery  here  and  is  well  known  in  the 
city. 


TIFFIN.  O     AOVSRTItW! 


After  a  blindness, Jasting  for  over 
11  years,  MrsT  Rosie  Miller,  78,  may 
regain  her  lost  sight  following  a  fourth 
operation  this  morning.  Her  condition 
was  such  this  afternoon  that  hopes 
for  a  partial  recovery  were  bright. 

Mrs.  Miller  is  the  mother  of  former 
councilman,  Edward  Miller  and  the  op- 
eration was  performed  at  his  home 
this  morning.  Mrs.  Mary  Schmerzen, 
Massillon,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Snyder, 
Canton,  were  present  for  the  opera- 
tion. 


{Sfind  Since  Childhood  She  Finds  New 
Lkbt  in  Career  of  Wife  and  Mother 
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J  (MRS.   THEODORE    C.    HEISER.) 

Hopelessly  blind  at  the  age  of  11. 
groping  for  a  little  bit  of  knowledge 
from  books,  and  believing'  herself 
doomed  to  the  lifo  of  a  recluse.  Fern 
McCoy,  of  203  West  Ninth  avenue,  set 
about  to  pick  up  the  threads  of  lier 
life  where  she  had  left  off  when  a  long 
illness  deprived   her  of  her   eyesight. 

Blind  school  and  the  glimmering  hope 
of  peace  of  mind  and  usefulness 
through  knowledge  helped  some.  She 
attended   school  at  Roraney,   "W.   Va, 

Now  she  is  Mrs.  Theodore  C.  Heiser, 
mistress  of  her  own  home,  who  helps 
her  husband,  partially  blind,  to  care 
for  the  boose  and  to  earn  their  inde- 
pendent living. 

Not  only  is  she  having  a  most  le- 
markable  career  as  a  wife,  but  as  well 
a  mother. 

Their  young  son,  four  years  old,  is 
probably  as  husky  a  baby  for  his  age 
as  one  could  possibly  imagine.  He  is 
an  adorable  child,  with  golden  curls,  so 
oddly  contrasting  with  his  young  mas- 
culine airs  that  people  turn  to  look  at 
him  a  second  time. 

Theodore  Jr.,  or  Teddy,  who  is  grow- 
ing, plays  hard,  sleeps  a  whole  lot,  eats 
a  whole  lot,  and  plays  some  more. 
When  the  Herald-Dispatch  representa- 
tive called  on  the  family  early  yester- 
day morning,  Teddy  was  back  in  the 
garage,  pretending  he  was  driving  a 
huge  car  in  a  race.  His  father  is  able 
to  drive  the  family  car,  and  has  done, 
this  for  many  years.  He  has  complete 
use  of  one  eye 

A  little  colored  servant  girl  helps  Mrs. 
Heiser  to  do  the  tasks  that  are  impos- 
sible because  of  her  blindness,  an*! 
next  door,  Mrs.  Heiser* s  parents.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  McCoy,  who  occupy  a 
similar  brick  bungalow,  often  come  to 
her  aid  in  arranging  the  furniture  in 
the   house   in   the   morning. 

-Mrs.   Heiser   needs  no   help  in   fetting 

about     the     house,     as     she     counts     the 

PS  between  her  home  and  her  moth- 

between     her     backdoor    and     the 

life,    and    up    and    down    th«    stair 

For  other  directions  about   tile   houi-e 
has    the    furniture,    which    is    new 
moved   from  one  position. 

Not  only  is  Mrs.  Heiser  a  competent 
mother  and  housewife,  she  is  modern 
Her  hair  is  ctipped  in  the  latest  shingle 
bob,  and  becomingly  curled.  Except 
for  the  vacant  stare  in  the  lovely  large 
hazel  eyes,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
tell  that  she  is  blind. 

Her  movements  are  free  and  unre- 
strained, though  most  of  the  time  s  <e 
keeps  her  hands  on  some  familiar  ob- 
ject 

The   home   is   well   worth    mentioning. 
It  is   modern  In  every  detail,   new,   an.i 
the  property    of    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Heiser. 
11    is    attractively    furnished,    and    Mrs. 
er*s  prize   possession   is  a   piano,  on 
which    she    plays    proficiently.      At    the 
blind    school    she    studied    piano,    voice 
and  violin. 
Mr.    Heiser    also    attended    the    blind 
ol    at    Romney,    and    it    was    there 
that  he  and  his  wife  became  acnuain; 
and   the   romance    which   finally   culmin- 
ated     in      marriage      was      commenc-d. 
Tt-rough    his    training    there    he    is    a  bit 
arn    an    excellent    livelihood    as    a 
baker. 

They  are  proud  of  their  successful 
uphill  climb  against  an  unkind  fat^  that 
robbed  them  of  their  eyesight,  and  they 
arc  proud  of  their  home,  and  especially 
their  boy.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heiser  are 
examples  of  why  there  should  be  r,o 
Mmd    mendicants   on    street   corners 
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SHE    PIERCES   DARK 
WITH   HER   SMILE 


v/"Speak  to  the  Blind  Girl  and  she 
will   wait   uporf  you?'    '■, 

This  sign,  displayed  on  the  coun- 
ter of  a  newsstand  at  107  W.  Fifth- 
st,  tells  more  eloquently  than  isords 
the  real  life  drama  being  unfolded 
before  the  eyes  of  the  hundreds  who 
pass   there   daily. 

Altho  doomed  to  a  life  of  absolute 
darkness,   Miss  Lena  M.  Henrv    2Q 
of   222    W.    Fifth-st,    owner      of  '  the 
newsstand,  is  one  of  the  most  cheer- 
ful    persons   in    Cincinnati. 

A  few  days  ago,  when  Miss  Henry 
climbed  the  stairs  leading  to  a  phy- 
sician's office,  she  was  smiling 

"'There's   no   hope,"   said   the   phy- 
sician     "You  will  always  be  blind:- 
Again   Miss  Henry   smiled. 
Today      when     the     photographer 
snapped     this   picture  she   still   was 
sinning'. 

"I  never  will  lose /ope,"  she  said 

and   smiled    again.  / 

•■*u-    m    months, /liss    Henry    had 

fought    a^rim    battle    to    ward'  off 

total  blindness  and  had  kept  smiling. 

She  formerly  was  a  photographer 
but  was  forced  to  give 'up  the  work 
when  she  began  to  lose  her  eyesight 
She  is   so  proficient  a  news  vender 
that    few   customers   realize    her   af- 
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Firecracker  Blinds  Boy, 
i/^\  Sister  Losf 


ChiWlo,  a  cobbler.  2050  W.  Van^Bu- 
ren  st..  was  blinded  in  the  left  eye 
and  his  sister,  Rosaline,  6.  lost  three 
fingers  yesterday  when  they  explod- 
ed a  cannon  cracker — a  Fourth  of 
July  remnant— which  tbey  found  in 
a   rubbish   heap. 
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Blind  Girl's  Songs\ 
ToBtrSffiig ByTTbr 
Sponsor,  Galli-Curci 


j 


A  blind  girl  musician  has  composed 
three  songs  which  Mme.  Ameiita  Galli- 
Curci  will  sing  next  winter,  it  was 
learned  yesterday  through  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind,  at  41 
Union   Square. 

The  girl  is  Miss  Beatrice  Fenner, 
nineteen  years  old,  of  Los  Angeles. 
She  will  arrive  in  New  York  about 
September  1  to  complete  her  musical 
education  here  with  Mme.  Galli-Curci 
as  one  of  her  sponsors. 

A  letter  was  received  recently  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
from  the  singer,  which  spoke  of  the 
girl    in   the   following  terms : 

"She  is  very  talented,  and  I  have  no 
hesitancy  in  saying  that  she  will  be 
one  of  America's  leading  composers  of 
the  future.  I  shall  sing  two  or  three 
of  her   songs  next  winter." 

Dr.  Eugene  Noble,  of  the  Juilliard 
Foundation,  is  much  impressed  with 
the  girl  and  is  willing  to  undertake 
to  help  with  her  training.  The  Juil 
Hard  Foundation  does  not  advance 
money  for  living  expenses,  but  if  some 
place  could  be  provided  for  her  to 
live,  the  matter  of  her  studies  under 
competent  instructors  would  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  foundation. 

Mme.  Galli-Curci  is  at  her  summer 
home,  High  Mount,  N.  Y.  She  met  the 
blind  musician  last  spring  while  in 
Los  Angeles,  through  the  agency  of 
musicians  interested  in  the  girl,  and 
was  at  once  impressed  by  her  ability. 

Miss    Fenner    has    been    blind    since 

childhood,  and  has  been  educated 
chiefly  by  the  School  for  the  Blind  in 
Berkeley.  Her  father  is  dead,  and  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Cora  Fenner,  is  in  hum- 
ble circumstances.  The  girl  composes 
not  only  the  score  but  the  words  to 
her  songs.  Following  her  hearing  be- 
fc  re  Mme.  Galli-Curci  plans  were 
it  ade  for  her  to  complete  her  musical 
education  in  New  York  next  year, 
"'hree  of  her  songs  are  to  be  published. 
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200  CHILDRErCBU^MD 

WD  HUNDRED  c^ildtTTrtrrtSTUnited 
tatfs  .lost  either  one  or  both  eyes 


u 


Charles  B.  Lawlor,  now  blind, 
nho  :»l  the  a^f  «>t  T-.-'i'lill  Unite, 
himself  popular  through  the  retep-^ 
tlon  Riven  his  hour  "The  Sidewalks 
of.  New  York"  at  the  Democratic 
convention.  He  wrote  the  sons  30 
years  ugo  while  walktns?  home 
from  n  "Rrand  old  time."  For  his 
^orlc      he      received      $5,000,      little 

enough  tox  a  Bonff  that  will  remala 
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y  BUND  200  CHILDREN 


NEW  YORK,  Aug.  4— Two  hundred 
children  are  likely  to  lose  the  sight 
of  one  or  bo\h  eyes  as  the  result  of 
Fourth  of  July  accidents  this  year, 
ording  to  reports  received  by  the 
\'*4jonal  Committee  for  the  Preven- 
tion  of  BliHWffgS.  «■■•»" 

More    eye    injuries    from    fireworks 

*nd    firearms   have   been    reported    to 

he  committee  within  the  last  month 

han     during    the     preceding     eleven 

nonths,  it  was  said. 

WASHINGTON  POST 


as  the  r^iJrlW&f  Fourth/  of  July  accidents  this 
year,  the  national  committee  for  prevention 
of  blindness  reports. 

In  this  state  alotte  twenty-three  children 
have  been  blinded  £>r  have  lost  the  sight  of 
one  eye.  Prematuftre  explosion  of  firecrack- 
ers injured  the  eyes  of  eighty-two  children, 
firearms  injured  the  eyes  of  twenty-four, 
torpedoes  afflicted  nine,  Roman  candles  hurt 
the  eyes  of  twe/lve  and  toy  cannon  hurt  the 
eyes  of  seven  ^children  in  the  United  States. 

One  child,  blinded  for  life  would  have 
been  sufficient  reason  to  prohibit  the  sense- 
less way  i£i  which  independence  is  ob- 
served eacU  year.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
this  foolisbi  endangering  of  the  sight  and  of 
the  life  aftid  limbs  of  children  of  America. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  never  was 
intended;  to  make  children  of  America  blind. 
It  is  time  to  stop  the  sale  of  dangerous  fire- 
works.j 
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BOY    MARRIES    FIRST 

j/      JT WOMAN  HE  EVER  SAW 

Trie  story  of  how  a  mountain  boy, 
blind  from  trachffn/  since  birth, 
married  the  fir'sr  Wraan  he  ever 
saw,  although  she  was  homely  and 
twice  his  age,  is  told  by  Dr.  Frances 
Sage  Bradley  in  the  July  Hygeia, 
popular  health  magazine. 

A      19-year-old     boy,     with     his 


illy  blind,  were  per- 
oneof"Tn€ 
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Df<  S.  Seibert  Da\fc, 
EUijjd  Poet,  Dies  a^7  0 

HagJ58M£n,  Md.,  Aug.  4. — Df.  S. 
Seibert  DtfVls,  70  year«  old,  the  blind 
poet  "tiTho  practiced  medicine  and 
surgery  many  years  in  Washington 
county,  is  dead  at  Boonsboro. 

He  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  and  served  Sev- 
eral terms  as  In  n  i  niiiiiillwiiTI  of 
Booneborc 


,  go  to  one  OTrrne  govern- 
ment trachoma  hospitals  for  treat- 
ment. After  their  operation,  with 
their  eyes  tightly  bandaged,  mother 
and  son,  were  allowed  to  return  to 
their  mountain  cabin  in  charge  of  a 
practical  nurse  of  middle  age.  ■ 

'Blessed  with  neither  youth, 
beauty  nor  any  known  grace,"  re- 
lates Doctor  Bradley,  "this  woman 
appeared  a  vision  of,  loveliness  to 
the  boy  when  his  bandages  were  re- 
moved, and  straightway  he  sent  for 
the 'preacher  and  married  the  only 
woman  he  ever  remembered  to  have 
seen. 

"We  must  do  much  more  than 
watch  our  ports  and  our  Indian 
reservations,  if  we  wish  to  control 
trachoma,"  says  Doctor  Bradley. 
"Wherever  there  are  ignorance,  filth 
and  crowded  living  conditions,  the 
disease  will  spread.  Municipal  con- 
trol can  check  its  ravages,  and  the 
progressive  citizen  should  be  keen  to 
recognize  the  advantage  of  prompt, 
vigorous  action  in  matters  that  con- 
cern the  public  good." 
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BLAST  BLINLS 
— — — - .MASON  FARMER 

MayavUle,  Ky.,  Aug.  7.— C.  T. 
Moore,  formerly  county  road  su- 
perintendent, and  Paris  Huddles- 
ton  were  injured  while  blasting 
rock  to  form  a  pond  on  the  farm 
of  Richard  Holtou. 

It  is  thought  a  spark  caused  by 
friction  in  the  drilling  ignited  the 
powder,  causing  the  explosion. 

It  is  said  Moore  will  lose  the 
sight  of  both  eyes.  His  body  Avas 
badly  bruised  and  swollen.  Hud- 
dleston  's  injuries  are  about  his 
head  and  body  and  are  thought 
h£o  to  be  serious. 
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./  BJUSPED  Bi  BLAST 

^JVlAYj^ATLLE— c-  T-  Moore,  former- 
ly JbdjGnty  road  superintendent,  and 
Pa^JH^iluddleston  were  injured  while 
blasting  rock  to  form  a  pond  on  the 
farm  of  Richard  Holton.  It  is  thought 
a  spark  caused  by  friction  in  the  drill- 
ins;  ignited  the  powder.  It  is  said 
Moore     will     lose     the     sight     of    both 

eyes.  ,«- 

r 


IOUU 


*^Dr.  Melaine  Lepenska  of  Poland,  the 
blind/"  physj|6an,  made  extensive  ex- 
periments Of  sympathetic  nerve  treat- 
ment of  blind  persons  for  the  French 
Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  BJjjLd. 


FOWLING  6REEN   fKy.l   JOURNAL 
AUGUST  8,  1924 


BLAST-BLINDS 

MASON  FARMER 

Majrsville,  Ky„  Aug.  7  —  C.  T. 
Moore,  formerly  county  road  su- 
perintendent, and  Paris  Huddles- 
ton  were  injured  while  blasting 
rock  to  form  a  pond  on  the  farm 
of  Richard  Holton. 

It  is  thought  aj spark  caused  by 
friction  in  the  drilling  ignited  the 
powder,  causing  the  explosion 

It  is  said  Moore  will  io^c,  t he 
sight  of  both  eyes.  His  body  was 
badly  bruised  and  swollen.  Hud- 
dleston's  injuries  are  about  his 
head  and  body  and  are  tbouyhl 
juIq  to  be  serious. 


\ 
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SAN    FRANCISCO     CCAL.)     EXAMrNER 
AUGUST  S,   1924 


?n  Brain  Josuff,  driller  for  the 
Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Company  of 
San  Francisco,  got  a  steel  shaving 
in  his  left  eye  last  April  23,  he 
never  noticed  that  he  had  become 
V)Hnd    in    that    eye. 

Xo'  until  a.  steel  shaving  struck 
him  in  the  right  eye  a  week  later 
did  Josuff  learn  of  his  misfortune 
— that    he    was    totally    blind. 

Yesterday  the  State  Industrial 
Accident  Commission,  after  in- 
vestiga'ing  the  dual  accident, 
awarded  Josuff  $13.58  a  week  com- 
pensation until  he  regains  his  sight. 
The  commission  reserves  the 
right  to  make  the  award  permanent 
should  operations  to  restore  Josuff's 
sight   fail. 


WASHV-tLLf:     fTENN.l      BANNER 
AUGUST  9,   1924 


J^^Jo^hiM^ed  children  were  blinded 
by  ^pnvoirc  on  last  FourtlP'BP'PMp, 
according  to  statistics  recently  com- 
piled. It  would  seem  that  the  na- 
tion should  have  learned  its  lesson  re- 
garding the  dangers  of  explosives  as 
an  avenue  for  the  escape  of  so-called 
patriotic  exuberance  of  youth.  Young- 
sters, as  a  matter  of  fact,  naturally 
take  to.  firecrackers  because  they  have 
seen  others  do  it.  They  are  not  old 
enough  to  attach  any  patriotic  senti- 
ment to  their  actions.  They  respond 
to  the  lure  for  racket  just  as  naturally 
as  they  are  tempted  to  rob  birds' 
nests.  Fireworks  are  but  a  relic  of 
barbarism  that  civilized  parents  con- 
tinue to  foist  upon  their  children,  thus 
endangering  the  lives  and  limbs  of 
those  who  are  too  young  to  defend 
themselves.  ^00. 


W-tLMlNGrON   CBEL.)    STAR 
AUGUST  10,   1924 


IT  83,  SIGHTLESS,  HEN 
,  VISITS  WltWINGTON 

Blind    James     Fitzmaurice 

Walks  the  Streets  Unaided 

and  Says  City  is  Fine 

By  JOHN  S.  HAMILTON. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  visitor 
;o  Wilmington  within  the  week  is 
fames  Fitzmaurice,  of  Baltimore.  It 
s  true  there  were  richer  men  and  more 
lisUnguished  men  in  the  realm  of  Who  s 
iVho  and  How,  for  this  James  Fitz- 
i<e  is  noor,  and  his  name  probably 
las   never   been    in   a   newspaper    except 


perhaps  when  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Hospital  in  Butte,  Montana.  He  lost 
both  his  eyes  in  an  explosion  in  a  cop- 
per mine  some  four  years  ago. 
J I  passed  the  door  of  his  room  several 
times  and  seeing,  the  gray  head  bowed, 
I  thought  'Toor  old  man;  the  warm 
weather  is  getting  him."  And  I  thought 
perhaps  other  things  were  gettings  him. 
Things  do  get  old  fellows,  you  know. 
He  is  more  miserable  than  you  are; 
speak  to   him,  something   said  to   me. 

So  I  put  all  the  sympathy  I  could 
in  my  voice  and  said,  "It  is  very 
warm."  He  looked  up,  and  then  I  saw 
he  was  blind,  but  I  also  saw  that  my 
sympathy  was  wasted.  This  man  was 
not  miserable  even  if  he  was  blind.  A 
more  genuine,  a  more  inspiring  smile  I 
never  saw.'  A  strong  face  before  a 
strong  personality  I  knew  at  once. 

He  reached  out  and  took  hold  of  me 
and  I  did  not  feel  like  resenting  it,  al- 
though I  would  rather  people  would 
keep  their  hands  off.  Then  he  bluntly 
asked  my  name,  and  of  course  I  told 
him.  I  knew  I  had  found  an  unusual 
and   a   wonderful   character. 

Strong  of  limb  and  splendid  of  flesh 
and  muscle,  he  was  born  in  1841  in 
Baltimore. 

It  was  only  four  years  ago  that  he 
lost  his  eyes  in  the  explosion.  He 
made  my  fingers  feel  the  pieces  of 
ock^under  his  skin.  Two  inexperienced 
niners  had  tried  to  explode  dynamite 
vith  black  powder.  It  did  not  explode, 
nit  when  the  dynamite  was  being  re- 
noved  the  explosion  came  and  Fitzmau- 
ice,  aged  seventy-nine,  lost  his  eyes. 

Think  of  it.  Now  he  Is  visiting  Wil- 
nngtoti  and  Delaware  for  the  first  time, 
md  he  comes,  he  says,  because  Dela- 
vare  has  what  no  other  state  has,  a 
vhipping  post. 

He  walks  Wilmington's  streets,  "see- 
ng  the  town"  and  he  says  it  is  fine. 

But  if  this  wonderful  old  man's  phy- 
ique  was  amazing,  it  was  e\en  less 
iO  than  his   intellect. 

Here  is  a  man  who  helped1  to  build 
he  Union  Pacific  railroad  and  helped 
o  make  the  great  west.  He  must  have 
)een  a  real  giant  in  his  day,  although 
le  is  not  so  very  big.  But  his  mind 
,vas  what  impressed  me. 

I  did  not  like  to  ask  too  personal 
]uestions,  but  I  took  it  that  he  must 
ilways  have  been  a  laboring  man;  any- 
nov.'  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  he  was 
working  as  a  laborer  when  he  lost  his 
eyes. 

If  he  were  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor  or  a 
banker  he  would  be  a  marked  man  be- 
cause of  his  amazing  fund  of  general 
information,  and  because  of  his  talk,  j 
proving  that  he  had  thought  out  and 
came  to  reasonable  conclusions  about 
what   he   knew. 

He  gathers  a  little  money  together 
and  travels.  Surely  the  blind  have 
ways  of  seeing  that  those  who  have 
their  sight  know  nothing  about. 

The  cheerfulness  of  the  man  was 
more  wonderful  than  his  mind  and 
his   body. 

He  asked  me  what  I  thought  about 
the  future  life.  I  hesitated  because  I 
did  not  know  how  he  would  take  what 
I  had  to  say  and  I  liked  the  man.  But 
I  told  him,  and  then  he  took  hold  of 
me    again,    for    he    agred    with    me. 

Certainly  a  wonderful  man  is  this 
James  Fitzmaurice  and  a  story  of  his 
life,  I  am  sure,  would  be  an  entertain- 
ing and   an   instructive   narrative. 

Think  about  the  mind  that  at  sev- 
enty-nine could  triump  over  such  a  dis- 
aster. Think  about  the  body  that  could 
stand  such  a  shock  and  be  strong  and 
vigorous  and  hold  »to  a  philosophy 
which     brings    happiness. 


Wilmington    Oh        'T  ws  Journal 
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Bl^IND    BOOTLEGGER 

George  HaTworth.  aged  60  years, 
blind,  was  arrested  and  fined  $50C^and 
costs  for  manufacturing  and  selling 
liquor.  He  was  anvrslerl  at  Point 
Pleasant,  Clermont /County.  Unable 
to  pay  the  flue,  the),  maji  was  sent  to 
jail  in  Batavia.  Friend!  of  the  blind 
man  are  seeking  a  pardon  from  the 
Covernor  on  account  of  his  infirmity. 

SABTU  RD 

ml 

/ 

Louis  Schwam,  29,  blind  for  15 
years,  ia  making  an  active"*"cSmpaign 
for  commissioner  of  Butler  county. 


SHARLfSTO^    !-W:    VA  1    GAZCTTF 
AUGLtoT    ,C     1824 


ti h,     J f     J6    Lepensk«-   of   Poknd.1 

.        " d..?hy.8.'ciftn-    ,nadc    estensivj 
expenmVlfl.l!      fir      sympathetic      n, 

treatment    of    blind    persons    for    the 

French  Association   for  Improving 

Condition  of  the  Blind. 

Vrv  3     ".1  Evening  Sun 

AUGUSTS  1924 

BLIND  NEED 
SAFETY  WEEK 

Aged  News  Vendor  Tells  In- 
^      teresting  Story 

Vancouver's  blind  men  are  boost- 
ers for  Safety  Week,  and  they  are 
doing  their  bit  as  best  they  can. 
With  some  there's  a  reason  beyond 
their  desire  to  help  folk  with  vis- 
ion. One  well-known  newspaper 
vendor,  an  old  miner  In  his  day,  has 
a  sign  which  says:  "The  Blind  also 
need  Safety  Week."  This  man. 
whose  name  is  Donnelly,  states  that 
he  has  nearly  been  run  over  more 
than  once  by  motorists  who  did  not 
realize  he  was  sightless  as  he 
tapped  his  way  across  the  street. 
Sometimes  they  shout  at  him,  Im- 
patiently, and  want  to  know  why 
he  does  not  see  where  he  is  going! 
"I  only  wish  I  could,"  he  sighs, 
plaintively  and  patiently.  He  adds: 
"If  there  was  more  Safety  employed 
when  I  had  my  sight,  I  might  be 
able  to  Bee  today,  but  I  lost  my 
sight  years  ago  before  precautions 
were   taken. 

"Twice  I  have  been  run  over;  once 
knocked  down  while  trying  to  cross 
the  street.  People  are  usually  kind 
and  lead  us  blind  men  over,  but 
often  they  don't  notice  us*and  we 
have  to  go  over  as  well  as  we  can. 
It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  autoipt  If 
he  loses  patience  and  swears  at  us. 
How  can  he  tell  that  we  are  sight- 
less? But  I  am  sorry  to  say  some 
motorists  have  no  heart.  Once  I 
was  nearly  run  over  by  a  motor  de- 


l^yery  wagon.  The  driver  shouted, 
serves  you  right,  you  old  booh;  why 
didn't  you  get  out  of  the  way?'  He 
did  not  stop  to  help  me  up,  and  my 
papers  were  scattered  all  'over  the 
street,  but  some  kind  man  picked 
them  up  and  led  me  over.  I  feel 
sure  that  young  man  must  have 
known  I  could  not  see. 

"Most  of  us  poor  fellows  go  a 
roundabout  way  home,  if  there  is 
nobody  to  lead  us.  It  Is  not  safe  for 
us  to  risk  crossing  the  busy  streets 
alone.  This  takes  us  a  long  time, 
but  it  Is  the  safest  way.  I  wish  I 
had  my  sight  back  to  do  my  bit  for 
Safety  Week.  We  all  need  it  — 
whether  we  have  sight  or  not.'' 


fc'HREVEPORT-  (LA/)    TIMES 
AUGUST  18,   1924 
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Knows  8,000  of 
,  Flock  by  Voices 


(Br  Universal  9i>rrlciO 
London,  Aug.  17.— The  Rev.  G.  F. 
V/hittleton,  first  vicar  of  the  newly 
formed  parish  of  St.  Jude's  Thornton 
Heath,  relies  on  his  hearing  for  rec- 
ognizing his  parishioners.  He  is 
blind,  but  his  memory  for  voices  is 
unfailing,  and  he  is  rapidly  getting 
to  know  his  flock  of  8,000. 

Mr.  Whittleton  is  also,  a  vicar  with- 
out a  church.  The  parish  of  Christ 
Church,  West  Croydon,  was  so  large 
(it  had  20,000  parishioners)  that  it 
was  decided  to  separate  St.  Jude's 
from  it.  Mr.  Whittleton  holds  his 
services  in  a  large  consecrated  hall, 
and  is  engaged  in  raising  money  to 
build  a  parish  church.  He  went  blind 
at  an  early  age,  but  continued  his 
studies,  took  hi3  degree  in  law  at 
Oxford,  and  later  studied  for  the 
church. 

"Mr.  Whittleton  has,  in  addition  to 
his  wonderful  memory  and  hearing, 
almost  a  sixth  sense,"  said  one  of  his 
church  wardens.  "He  can  walk  alone 
down  a  long  road  and  turn  into  what- 
ever house  he  wants.  That  is  not  a 
question  of  counting  his  steps  or  any- 
thing like  that.  In  the  same  way  he 
can  feel  when  there  is  a  lampost  in 
the  way,  or"  realise  the  position  of  a 
chair  in  a  strange  room.  He  is,  in- 
cidentally, a  proud  father— a  recent 
event." 

"I  know  every  road  in  the  parish," 
said  Mr.  Whittleton.  "My  blindness 
»s  practically  no  difference  to  my 
rk.  It  means  that  I  have  to  be 
extremely  methodical.  I  can  go  about 
alone  quite  all  right,  and  can  travel 
up  to  town  unaided.  I  do  not  sav," 
he  added  with  a  smile,  "that  I  would 
not  ask  a  policeman  to  see  me  across 
Trafalgar  Square." 

Mr.  Whittleton  does  all  his  writing 
on  a  typewriter,  and  is  an  expert 
firaille  reader. 
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BROCKTON  (Mass.)  ENTERPRISE 

AUG.  18,  1924 


BLIND  ROCKLAND  NAN  SAVES 
j  tAMPELLO  BOY  IN  ONSET  BAY 

Representative  W.  H.  McCarthy  Performs 
Heroic  Act  While  Bathing — Directed  by 
Wile,  He  Rescues  Robert  Bradbury,  12. 


j/Rockla'nd,'*  Aug.  16. — Representa- 
tive William  H.  McCarthy  of  this 
town,  who  is  spending  the  month 
at  Onset  with  his!  family,  is  receiv- 
ing the  praise  and  commendation 
of  friends  and  residents  of  Onset 
for  his  bravery  in  saving  Robert 
Bradbury  of  Campello,  a  12  year 
youngster,  from  drowning  at  Onset 
beach    Sunday. 


While  swimming  with  many 
others  McCarthy  was  attracted  by 
cries  from  an  anchored  boat  about 
100  feet  from  shore. 

Directed  by  "Mrs.  McCarthy  who 
was  standing  nearby,  the  blind  rep- 
resentative swam  to  the  side  of  the 
young  chap  who  secured  a  strong 
hold  on  him,  swimming  with  his 
burden  for  over  50  feet  until  he 
could  reach  his  feet  to  the  bottom, 
when  other  bathers  assisted  in 
bringing  the  boy  to  the  shore. 


rep.  w.  h.  McCarthy. 


flushing  ci\l  v.)   journal 
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Blind  Woman,  Found  Ten  Days^Wp 
Groping  forwater  to  Give  to  Her\ 
J  /  Sick  Sister,  Dies  of  Malnutrition 


/Mrf.  Elizabeth  Doty,  65  years 
old,  who  lived  with  her  sister, 
Miss  Mary  Ann  Reidy,  70  years 
old,  at  43  Fowler  street,  Flushing, 
until  August  8,  when  they  were 
committed  to  the  Metropolitan 
Hospital,  Manhattan,  in  a  desti- 
tute condition,  died  in  that  insti- 
tution of  malnutrition  this  Mon- 
day morning. 

The  two  women  had  lived  in  the 
dilapidated  and  unpainted  house 
in  Fowler  street  for  several  years 
and  the  younger  of  the  women 
had  beer,  in  the  habit  of  going  octt 
irregulary  to  work  by  the  day,  but 
during  the  summer  most  of  the 
persons  for  whom  she  worked  were 
out  of  town  so' she  had  very  little 
work. 


Mrs.  Pauline  Graginski,  one  of 
the  neighbors'  of  the  two  women, 
heard  groans  coming  from  the 
house  where  the  aged  women 
lived,  August  7.  Remembering 
that  she  had  not  seen  either  of 
the  women  for  several  days  she 
told  Mr.  Corrier,  another  neigh- 
bor, who  forced  entrance  in  the 
Yemen's  house.  The  man  found 
the  blind  woman  lying  on  the  kit- 
chen floor  feeling  in  an  empty 
water  pail  in  search  of  watei\  She 
mumbled  feebly  to  Mr.  Corrier 
that  she  was  looking  for  a  drink 
of  water  for  her  sister,  who  was 
sick  and  had  fallen  out  of  bed  in 
her   room   upstairs. 

Mr.  Corrier  ran  upstairs  and 
discovered  that  the  other  had  roll- 


\1) 
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Cj4  under  the  bed,  and  that  she 
Was  unconscious.  Both  women 
were  taken  to  the  Flushing  Hos- 
pital and  remove'd  from  there  to 
Metropolitan  Hospital.  They 
were  found  to  be  suffering  from 
3ack  of  nourishment  and  both  have 
peen  in  a  critical  condition  ever 
since. 

Mrs.  Doty  told  Mr.  Corrier  at 
the  time  she  was  removed  to  the 
hospital  that  she  and  her  sister 
had  resided  in  the  old  home  for  35 
year:?.  They  were  born  In  Ireland 
and  had  seen  better  days. 

The  body  has  been  removed  tc 
Thomas  G.  Fogarty's  undertaking 
parlors,    Madison    avenue,    where 
funeral  services  will  be  held  Tues 
d 
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CAN  SEE,  ALTHOUGH  BLIND 

Dr.  Melania  Lipinska,  a  Polish  Physician, 
Declares  She  Is  Not  Handicapped 

Although  blind,  Dr.  Melania  Lipinska,  a 
Polish    physician,    in    Boston    for   the    pur- 
pose of  study  and  to   lecture,   declares   she 
can    see.      She    argues    that    the    deaf    can] 
hear  and  the  dumb  can  speak,  if  only  they 
will    attune    the   mind    in    the    proper    way. 
"Memory,     intuition    and    concentration    of 
attention  can  fully  replace  sight,"  she  says, 
"since  we  see  with  the  mind.     People  use 
the    word   tolind    in    speaking    of    me    but    i 
am  not  handicapped  for  I  have  studied  my 
own    case,    and    my   other    senses,    together 
with    sub-conscious     forces,     give    me    the 
power  to  see." 

Dr.  Lipinska  speaks  on  "The  Hygiene 
of  the  Mind"  and  on  subjects  related  to 
nutrition,  and  she  is  arranging  to  lecture 
in  Boston  on  those  topics.  She  came  to 
Washington  with  letters  of  introduction 
from  the  ex-minister  of  Poland  and  had  an 
audience  with  President  Harding  at  the 
White  House.  She  also  has  letters  to 
Mme.  Adamowska  Szumowska  and  others. 
She  is  a  delegate  from  the  Polish  Oculist 
Society,  which  maintains  a  school  for  blind 
children  at  Lwow.    She  is  also  a  member  of 

I  many  Taris  scientific  organizations  includ- 
ing the  Union  of  Blind  Soldiers  of  France. 
She    is   investigating    all   the    new   methods 

;  of  this  country  and  while  in  New  York  has 
been  associated  with  Dr.  Alma  Arnold  in 
the  study  of  prevention  of  blindness. 


MONTGOMERY    (ALA.)    JOURNAL 
AUGUST  21,   1924 
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Blinded. 

Mtre/than  200  American  children! 
werdraaded  in  one  or  both  eyes  this} 
yearcelebrating  the  Fourth  of  July 
with  fireworks.  So  claims  National 
Committee  for  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, after  checking  up. 

It's  less  than  one  child  out  of  everv 
100,000  in  the  country.  No  statistic* 
wer*  kept,  but  years  ago  the  rate  was 
much  higher.  Safe  and  Sane  Fourth. 
was   as  wise  a  move  a»  thjjLJwwlt'ry 
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JLIND  WOMAN  SERVES  UNCLE  SAM  35  YEARS.  Miss  Hattie  L. 
Maddux  has  made  a  remarkable  record  in  Government  service.  Blind,  she 
worked  in  the  mail  bag  repair  branch  of  the  Post  Office  Department  for 
35  years,  retiring  yesterday.     The  Postmaster  General  sent  her  a  note  of 

congratulation  and  employes  presented  her  with  flowers. 

Copyright    by    I'ndcrwood    &.   Underwood. 
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GIRL  AWAKES  TO  FIND 
J  SELF  TOTALLY  BLJtfD 

CEDAR  FALLS,  Ia„  Aug.  21— Mys- 
teriously stricken  in  an  unknown 
mai  ner,  /Pauline/ White,  Mystic,  la., 
av/cke  h*re  the  ffther  morning  to  find 
herself  toiraUy  blind. 

Miss   Wrlite   wlWis    attending   sue-, 
mer   school    at    Iowa    State   Teachers 
college,    is    believed    to    be    suffering 
from    some    nervous    disorder.      She 
•was  removed  to  the  hospital. 


AGED  BLIND  LADY 
KILJLED  IN  FALL 


Sp^aT 


(SpWaTto  News  by  United  Press.) 
Pittsburgh,  Today —  Unable  to  se« 
her  way,  having  been  blind  for  the 
last  two  years,  Mrs.  Mary'E.  Han 
key,  77,  became  confused  when  sh« 
left  her  bed  to  get  a  drink  of  watei 
early  today  and  plunged  to  he] 
death  down  a  stairway. 
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BUND  INVENTOR 
HAS  NOBEL  PRIZE 

Laziness  /and  Fetidness  for 
Coffee  Led  to  Dcvelop- 
,      meWJff  Ta^rfs. 

V  

-mess   and   fondness   for  coffee 

characteristics    seldom    boas 

inventors.     Mr.     Vdp+n     is 
ted  with  more  Spart^f  virtues. 
But  it  was  laziness,  inveterate  cof- 
fee drinking,  and  a  strong  mechan- 
bent.     according     to     the     June 
i  n-Scandinavian      Review. 
de    an    inventor    of    Gustaf 
n  and  started  him  on  a  career 
that  led  to  the  Nobel  Prize. 
A  little  more  than  half  a  century 
a  rusty  and  battered  old  clock 
hung  on  the  walls  of  a  farmhouse 
in    West   Gotland,   Sweden.      It   was 
Balen's  first  invention,  and  U   per- 
formed every    morning.     At   a  stip^ 
ulated    time    it    began    a    frightful 
clatter,  hammering  away  at  a  steel 
plate.      Half    an    hour    before    this 
noise   began,    the    clock    had    set   in 
motion    a    sandpaper    disk    against 
which  rested  a  match.    A  lever  car- 
ried  the    lighted    match    to    a   lamp 
over  which  stood  a  coffee  pot.     By 
the   time   the   alarm    went    off,    the 
room    was    lighted    and    the    coffee 
was  hot. 

Today     an     automatic     light     in- 
vented  by    this    same    Swedish    boy 
guides  seafarers  the  world  over.  It 
slilnes   from    the    Straits    of   Magel- 
from    the    high    beacon    of    the 
Panama  Canal,  in  Ambrose  channel, 
Malariff   in   Iceland,    Montevideo 
haven,  in  Japan, 
san  sea.     This  same 
lighthouses 
rr        crossings,  is  known  to 
can    autoist;    it    guides 
lator    as  he    carries 
.  i    across   the   continent.      No 
i^ded   for   his   "AGA"' 
Mve    valve,    respond- 
ing   to   the    light   of   day.    turns   off 
the   morning,   and   turns 
n   at  nig 
But  Dalen  is  blind.     "While  exper- 
g    with    high    pressure    gas- 
lers    in    1912    an    explosion 

He  suffered  frightful  burns, 
for  a  long  time  he  hovered  be- 
tween life  and  death.     When  he  re- 
ht    was    gone.      The 
rr,    but    despite 
g,    he    is    still    devoting    his    life 
to   his  work.      In    the    very 

year   in    which      he      was      stricken 
i  st    scientific    honor 
waa     awarded     to 
-.- 


his 


"ow   r"*vi   sENrriver 


pip  Blind   Musician, 
on  in  ■■»  iaaaph  Totta,  the 


n|3  ^femoub   blind   musician,     have 
arranged  to  give  him^  rousing  ben- 
efit   in    the   auditorium   of    St.    Ste- 
m's  pariah   at  McAdoo  Saturday 
ntember    13th.     He   has 
very  generous  of  his  talentB  in 
i ins   the  church  and  all  other 
tnd  it  should  be  his  turn  to  receive 
*  generous  benefit. 


STRIKING 

ACHIEVEMENTS 

OF  A  BUND 

Inventor 

^/Wriwng  in  the  American-Scandi- 
navian Review,  Lugue  Hedvall  says 
tr  •-  "A  little  more  than  a  half  cen- 
turr  ago  an  old  clock  hung  on  the 
■vails  of  Skraddargarclen,  nestling  on 

•  the  beautiful  southern  slopes  of  Bll- 
llngen,  in  Stenstorp,  West  Gothland. 
This  timepiece  was  an  object  of 
much  interest  throughout  the  whole 

'neighborhood.  Rusty  and- battered, 
It  had  been  bought  at  auction  by  the 
owner  of  the  house,  and  it  had  been 
transformed  into  a  nlost  'jaflraordi- 
nary  alarm  clock  that  cooked  the 
coffee  in  the  mornings  as  well.  After 

the  inside  mechanism  had  been  re- 
paired, a  combination  effecting  an 
alarm  was /brought  about — at  a  stip- 
ulated time  it  began  to  hammer 
away  at  a  steel  plate,  resulting  in  a 
frightful  clatter.  However,  a  half- 
hour  before  this  noise  began,  the 
clock  had  set  in  motion  a  sand-pa- 
pered disc  against  which  rested  a 
match.  After  the  match  was  lighted 
by  this  friction,  a  lever  Carried  it  to 
a  gasoline  lamp,  whose  hood  was  re- 
moved, and  soon  the  wick  was.  umu- 
ing.  Over  the  lamp  stood  a  coffee 
pot.  By  the  time  the  alarm  went  off 
a  little  later,  the  room  was  lighted, 
and  the  coffee  was  hot.  The  inven- 
tor of  this  primitive  and  entertaining 
bit  of  mechanism  was  a  young  boy  of 
13,  the  third  of  four  sons  in  the  home, 
The  name  of  the  lad  was  Gustav 
Dalen.  He  became  a  representative 
in  Stockholm  for  the  Swedish  Car- 
bide and  Acetylene  company  in  Goth- 
enburg, and  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  plant  in  1901,  when  it  was  re- 
moved to  Jarla,  just  outside  Stock- 
holm. And  thereupon  he  entered  the 
field  where  he  would  shortly  win  a 
name  for  himself.  He  began  by  per- 
fecting minor  inventions  of  one  kind 
and  another,  all  of  them  practical 
and  useful.  In  1904  the  company  was 
re-organized  as  the  Gas  Ajcetrmulator 
company  (in  SwedJsJr/Aktiebolaget 
!Gas   Accumulator,    which    for    short 

Swedish  pilot  service  became  inter- 
ested in  dissolved  gas  (acetylene  dis- 
solved in  acetone)  Dalen  made  pro- 
duced fiashipg  beacons  by  means  of 
acetylene  gas. 

No  sooner  was  this  accomplished 
than  he  began  to  work  on  au  auto- 
matic apparatus  for  shutting  off  the 
gas  supply  in  daylight.  He  realized 
there  would  be  great  economy  in 
perfecting  a  non-attended  light, 
where  human  hands  would  not  be 
needed  either  for  lighting  or  ex- 
tinguishing the  beacons.  As  early  as 
1907  this  problem  was  solved— the 
great  invention  of  the  AGA  sun 
valve  became  a  reality.    Its  success- 


ful operation  is  based  on  the  well- 
known  condition  that  »  metal  rod 
covered  with  lamp  black  absorbs  the 
light,  becomes  heated,  and  expands; 
while  one  that  is  white^r  effects  solar 
radiation,  and  its  but  face  remains  a 

"relation  to  light  and  darkness.  The 
former  operates  by  means  of  a  lever 
and  controls  the  supply  of  gas. 
When  the  sun  shines  on  the  light- 
house, the  supply  diminishes;  when 
it  sets,  the  supply  increases.  Day- 
light, as  well  as  sunlight,  produces 
this  effect,  but  the  rods  are  specially 
protected  so  that  they  remain  unaf- 
fected by  heat.  The  moon's  rays 
have  no  effect  on  the  sun  valve,  since 
they  lack  just  those  characteristics 
that  determine  absorption. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  Septem- 
ber, 1912,  while  he  was  working  on 

the  high  pressure  gasholders  in 
which  acetylene  is  held  in  solution, 
an  explosion  of  one  of  the  tanks  oc- 
curred. Several  of  those  around  him 
were  injured,  and  Dalen,  who  was  l 
directing  the  experiment,  most  seri- 
ously of  all.  Wh»d  he  finally  recov- 
ered, his  eyesUftit  was  gone.    And  so, 

—   —  — v  -..  u>i>  me,  me  great  in- 
ventor would  be  blind! 

That  fall,  even  before  he  was  fuj^ 
on  his  feet  after  this  terrible  ca/as- 
trophe,  he  received  the  Nobel  prize 
in  physics. 


ALTOQNA    (-PA.)   THrBUNE 

AUGUST  26,  1924 


SLiNgjajJSIGIANS  APPEAR 
AT  ST.  ttflcFs  THIS  EVE 

f.  theynusical  treats  of  the 
rill  bl  handed  to  a  large  audi- 
•music    lo\ 


One 
seasons 

ence  <(f^fmugic  lovers  at  St.  Luke's 
parish  house  this  evening.  The  con- 
cert will  be  given  by  Tom  Filer,  of 
Altoona,  and  a  party  of  blind  artists. 

Tom  Filer,  talented  vocalist,  is 
widely  known  and  well  beloved.  Miss 
Ruth  Hayden,  of  Pittsburg,  who  has 
been  styled  a  golden-voiced  soprano, 
has  delighted  large  audiences  in  Al- 
toona on  frequent  visits  for  several 
years.  Miss  Annabelle  Carter,  also  of 
Pittsburg,  is  a  stranger  here,  but 
those  who  have  heard  her  render 
piano  selections  are  unanimous  in  her 
praise. 

The  program  will  consist  of  vocal 
solos,  duets,  trios,  piano  selections 
and  readings.  It  has  been  given  at 
Cresson,  Lilly,  Ebensburg  and  other 
towns  this  summer.  All  who  have 
heard  these  blind  musicians  speak 
highly  of  the  quality  of  their  program. 
The  public  is  invited  to  attend  the 
concert.     Program  begins  at   8.15. 


\ 


\ 
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Pitough  BlincL 

Insurance  Man 
Sales  Honors 


S.  R.  Huff,  >.,-jal  insurance  agent, 
and  representative  of  the  New  York 
Life    Insurant  n    Warren    and 

vicinity,  h«r  Tfrt&rr  ndtified  by  his 
company  that  his  name  is  listed  in 
the  fortunate  three  hundred,  who 
are  invited  to  attend  the  national 
convention  and  annual  meeting  of 
the  company,  which  will  be  held  this 

!  year    in    Dixville    Notch,    N.    H.,    on  • 
September  7. 

The  distinction  of  being  numbered 
among  the  agents  who  have  won  dis- 
tinction   for    themselves    and    their 

Vj^ompany   comes   to   Mr.   Huff,   as  a 

reward  for  his  ability  in  writing  in- 
surance and  his  able  business  acu- 
men in  meeting  the  public  through 
all  of  the  years  in  which  he  has 
represented  the  New  York  Life.  In 
tabulating  the  work  of  the  agents, 
the  results  of  onethousand  agents  in 
the  United  States  were  taken  as  ex- 
ceptional and  out  of  the  thousand, 
three  hundred  men  were  selected  for 
having  written  over  $200,000  wort 
of  insurance  for  their  company, 
the  three  hundred,  Mr.  Huff  stoq* 
a  leader,  having  far  over-writtejrthis 
ount  in  his  successful  year'si^rork. 
As   a   reward   for    his   exceptional 

Crk  Mr.  Huff  an 3  hi*  wif/will  ac- 
npany  the  party  of  ilnsurance 
agents  who  will  go  to  Dix/lle  Notch, 
N.  H.,  to  attend  the  anndal  meeting. 
They  will  leave  Warrejf  the  week 
previous  and  will  go/to  Toronto, 
where  they  will  meet  ijle  party  and 
board  the  New  YorklLife  Special 
directly  for  Dixville  N»tch,  which  Is 
one  of  the  famous  ipsorts  in  the 
White  mountains. 

The  distinction  whfch  comes 
Mr.  Huff  in  being  nanied  as  onajlbf 
the  leaders  in  writing\insura»ffe  is 
lore  striking  since  he  Is  blipra,  and 
hl^demonstrated  his  ^j0xy  many 
time^ayer  people^jdj^have  their 
sight  inhrPIPWlTi  profession. 


TOLEDO     rOHIO)     BLADE       7 
SEPTEMBER  2,  1924 


Disease  May  Blind 
j  Mayor  of  Delphos 

Delphos,  Sept.  2 — Specialists  have 
so  far  been  unable  to  diagnose  the 
malady  which  several  days  ago  at- 
tacked the  eyesight  of  Mayor  George 
N.  LeaSure  of  Delphos,  and  which 
threatens  to  destroy  the  sight  of 
both  eyes. 
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Call  for  the  Public  to 
Help   in   Worthy 
J"'    /    Qause 

Tomorrow  evening,  Sept.  5th,  in 
the  Congregational  church  the  bene- 
fit concert  for  Helen  Lazak  will  be 
given.  The  proceeds  from  the  con- 
cert will  be  used  to  purchase  a  violin 
for  the  unfortunate  girl.  Explain- 
ing the  purpose  of  the  concert  and 
soliciting  the  public's  aid,  the  follow- 
ing has  been  submitted: 

"The  Durand  public  will  doubtless 
be  interested  to  know  why  we  wish  to 
have  this  benefit  concert  for  Miss 
Lazak.  She  is  one  of  a  group  of  nine 
children,  and  lost  her  sight  in  infancy. 
Her  father,  Paul  Lazak,  is  a  laborer 
in  the  beet  fields.  The  family  moved 
here  this  spring,  from  a  mining  town 
in  West  Virginia,  where  Helen  at- 
tended the  school  for  the  blind.  She 
is  now  ready  for  the  eighth  grade, 
and  her  standings  are  extremely 
good.  She  will  enter  our  state  school 
at  Lansing,  where  she  will  continue 
her  regular  school  work,  and  have  the 
opportunity  to  study  the  violin  under 
a  very  competent  teacher,  Miss  Flor- 
ence Birdsell. 

"Miss  Pratt  a  member  of  our  com- 
munity, is  also  a  graduate  of  the 
school,  and  recommends  it  with  high- 
est praise.  The  kind  of  help  we  are 
striving  to  give  is  constructive.  We 
want  Miss  Lazak  to  have  in  her  hands 
the  means  of  becoming  an  independ- 
ent citizen.  When  she  graduates,  she 
will  be  fitted  either  to  teach  the  vio- 
lin, or  to  take  a  solo  position,  with 
her  instrument.  If  it  is  considered 
necessary  for  sighted  children  to  spe- 
cialize, it  is  obvious  that  it  is  more  so 
for  those  who  are  handicapped  by  the 
loss  of  sight.  Many  of  the  avenues 
which  are  open  to  the  average  four- 
teen year  old  girl,  to  earn  her  own 
violin,  if  she  wished,  are  not  open  to 
Miss  Lazak,  due  to  the  lack  of  vision. 
Let  us  the  Durand  public,  give  her 
a  fair  opportunity  to  take  her  place 
among  us,  as  an  independent  citizen, 
when  she  shall  graduate." 

The  following  program  will  be  pre- 
sented, and  during  Mr.  Gorton's  vocal 
solo  a  silver  collection  will  be  taken. 

Piano   Solo — Lyle  Gorton. 
Reading — Ruth  Denison. 
Vocal  Solo — Miss  Ila  Davis. 
Presentation    of   Miss    Lazak,    and 
violin  solo — Miss  Helen  Lazak. 

Silver  offering — solo,  Lyle  Gorton. 
Vocal  Solo — Harry  Clements. 
Reading — Ruth  Denison. 
Vocal  Solo — Mrs.  Charles  Powell. 
Saxaphone  Solo — Mr.  Little. 
The  program  starts  at  8  o'clock. 


•TAMFOFtD  (Cftnifc.)  ADVOCATP 

SEPT.  5,  1924 


BLIND  GIRL'S  SONGS 


J° 


BE  SUNG  BY  GALLI-CURCI 


Three  songs  by  a  blind  girl  mu- 
sician will  be  included  by  Mme. 
.Amelita  Galli-Curci  in  her  programs 
next  Winter,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,,  with  headquar- 
ters in  New  York. 

The  girl  is  Miss  Beatrice  Fenner 
of  Los  Angeles,  nineteen  years  old, 
and  sightless  since  childhood.  She 
is  coming  to  New  York  early  in  Sep- 
tember to  completes  her  musical  edu- 
cation, with  Mme.  Galli-Curci  as  one 
of  her  sponsors. 

The  later  has  written  to  the  Foun- 
dation expressing  her  interest  In  the 
girl  and  her  songs  as  follows: 

"She  is  very  talented   and  I  have 
no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  she  will 
be  one  of  America's  leading  compos- 
ers  of  the   future.      1  shall  smg  t 
or  three  of  her  songs  next  year." 

In  addition  to  this  honor,  Miss 
Fenner  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  Dr.  Eugene  A.  Noble,  secretary  of 
the  Julliard  Musical  Foundation, 
which  will  undertake  to  help  with 
her  training. 

Mme.  Galli-Curci  met  the  blind 
girl  last  Spring  while  in  Los  Angeles, 
through  musicians  Who  knew  of  her 
ability.  The  great  singer  was  much 
impressed  with  her  posibllities. 

Miss  Fenner  not  only  composes  the 
music  but  writes  the  words  of  her 
songs.  She  has  received  most  of  her 
education  at  the  School  for  the  Blind 
In  Berkeley. 


BOSTON  (Mass.)  POST 

SEPT.  8,  1924 


DUMAS'  NOVEL 
FOR  WAR  BLIND 


/  

Printed  in  Paris  in  Braille 
for  American  Blind 


NEW  YORK,  Sept.  7.— Publication  of 
"The  Three  Musketeers"  in  revised, 
braille,  grade  1  1-2,  for  American  blind 
readers,  was  announced  today  by  tho 
permanent  blind  relief  war  fund,  freo 
copies  of  the  novel  have  been  sent  to 
all  public  libraries  In  the  country,  th« 
printing  having  been  don©  in  Paris,  in 
the  modern  printing  plant  for  the  blind. 

Dumas'  novel  has  been  published  in 
Paris  for  use  also  in  other  countries 
having  war  blind,  and  a  programme  is 
announced  of  publication  of  other 
works  of  literature,  principally  fiction, 
in  braille.  William  Nelson  Cromwell 
heads  the  American  association  aiding 
in  this  work.  His  associates  on  tho 
board  of  drectors  include  Otto  H.  Kahn, 
Mtorgan  J.  O'Brien,  James  W.  Gerard 
and  others. 
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FAMILY  DESTITUTE, 
.BLIND  MAN  JOBLL 
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William  Courter,  his  wife  snd  their  family  of  three  small  children. 


/       BY    BETTINA    ANGELO 

When  Trouble  crosses  the  thresh- 
old and  makes  one  with  the  family, 
it  is  hard  enough  for  the  grownups, 
but  for  the  children  .  .  .  There 
are  no  words  to  express  the  suffer- 
ing of  childhood. 

Trouble  has  come,  perhaps  to 
stay,  at  the  home  of  William  Cour- 
ter, 69  Sanchez-st,  of  this  city,  and 
his  children  are  well  aware  of  that 
grim,  unbidden  presence. 

Even  Baby  Henry,  at  the  age  ot 

3   months,   is   fretful    in    his    crib 

these   nights.     Sister   Mary,   going 

i  on  4,  stops  at  play  to  whimper  and 

to  beg  for  bread  and  butter. 

As  for  James  Patrick,  solemn  and 
wise  at  the  age  of  9,  his  big,  warm 
heart  in  his  thin  ifttle  body  is  as 
heavy  as  lead,  and  often  it  hurts 
him! 

Daddy  Candy  Maker 
In  the  first  place  there  Is  their 
daddy,  always  at  home  now— and 
always  talking.  Not  that  James 
Patrick  and  Mary  don't  enjoy  talk 
and  stories  with  daddy.  What  fun 
to  look  up  into  his  blind  face  and 
listen  while  he  tells  of  the  days 
when  he  was  a  master  in  that  most 
fascinating  of  all  trades— a  candy 
maker! 


How  he  used  to  pull  the  taffy  in 
long  pink,  white  and  tan  ropes  and 
how  "yummy"  were  his  pots  of 
boiling  syrup,  a-simmering  in  the 
kitchens! 

All  that  was  long  ago,  before  he 
had  an  accident  and  then  blood- 
poisoning,  and  lost  his  eyes! 
Twenty  years  ago,  in  fact,  long  be- 
fore little  Mary  and  James  Patrick 
were  here  to  dream  of  candies, 
more's  the  pity. 

But  now,  though  daddy  is  at  home 
with  lots  of  time  for  doing  nothing, 
he  no  longer  talks  of  sweets  and 
pleasures.  Of  trouble,  poverty,  of 
police  who  cannot  allow  him  to  sell 
his  pencils,  of  the  money  for  the 
rent  and  the  hunger  of  his  children 
he  drones  along  all  day,  and  more 
at  night  time. 

There  is  another  person  in  their 
family,  and  heavejj  only^knows 
what  would  become  of  all  of  them 
were  it  not  for  her.  Tnat,  of  course, 
is  mother. 

The  mother  of  Sister  Mary, 
James  Patrick  and  Baby  Henry  is 
a  regular  sort  of  a  mother,  with 
such  fine  arms  for_cuddling,  hands 
for  working  and  a  mother's  lap  for 
refuge. 


But  she,  as  if  in  sympathy  with 
their  daddy,  is  also  handicapped  in 
seeing.  She  has  but  one  eye, 
bright  and  blue  and  eager,  and  what 
an  eye  for  observing!  That  one 
sad  glance  must  do  the  work  of 
four,  remember. 

So  it  is,  beneath  her  anxious  vi- 
sion, that  daddy's  shirt  is  always 
clean,  though  he  himself  can  never 
see  it.  His  tie  is  on,  his  face  is 
shaved,  his  clothes  all  fit,  as  should 
be.  And  there's  not  a  single  hid- 
den spot  behind  James  Patrick's 
ears  that  doesn't  come  in  for  a 
scrubbing,  and  Mary's  little  wash- 
dress  is  clean  and  ironed  to  crisp- 
ness.  The  dust  is  banished,  floors 
are  scrubbed,  stove  always  cleaned 
and  scraps  a-cooking.  Oh,  tireless 
single  eye  of  mother! 

Familiar  Figure 
All  went  along  quite  well  enough, 
no  doubt  of  that,  while  daddy  was 
a  "merchant."  They  had  the  little 
rooms  on  Sanchez-st,  with  money 
for  the  rent  each  fortnight,  nice 
suppers  on  the  table  and  scraps  left 
over  for  their  pet,  Puppy  Buster, 
the  little  spitz  dog  that  played  with 
the  children  when  he  wasn't  "on 
the  street"  with  papa. 

But    nowadays   .    .    .       "It's     all 
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this  way,"  reiterates  papa^Twelve 
years  I've  been  in  San  Francisco 
selling  pencils.  Of  course,  you 
know  in  selling  pencils  one  must 
keep  a-moving.  Stand  too  long  in 
any  spot  and  folks  don't  need  a 
pencil.     So    I   had   my    stands    all 

over-"  *        A 

/  Fourth  and  Market,  Second  and 

Third  at  Market,  Post  and  Mont- 
gomery, Powell  and  Sutter  and 
Stockton  and  Sutter,  sometimes 
Geary  and  Grant-av,  were  well- 
known  corners  where  the  blind, 
broad  face  of  William  Courtier  be- 
came familiar  to  the  hurrying  of- 
fice folk,  pedestrians  and  the  fine 
shopping  ladies  of  San  Francisco. 
Made  Good  Living 
"These  are  the  stock  of  pencils 
I  carried!  Five  cents  apiece  I  ask, 
and  they  are  good  ones.  I  always 
had  four  or  five  dozen  in  my  hat. 
I  made  a  good  living. 

"This  is  my  family  and  I'm  proud 
of  them.  I  was  happy  even  in  blind- 
ness. I  never  was  a  mendicant 
...  a  beggar!  All  I  want  is  a 
chance  to  work  and  make  our  liv- 
ing. 

"Then  I  was  told  I  would  have 
to  stop  selling  pencils,  although  the 
merchants  in  town  were  my  friends. 
They  all  gave  me  permission,  and 
helped  me.  But  things  had  changed. 
I  was  told.    I  must  quit  peddling. 

"So  I  tried  to  get  a  newspaper- 
corner,  but  all  I  could  find  was  a, 
corner  way  out  in  the  country, 
where  even  an  able-bodied  man 
with  eyesight  could  only  make  a 
dollar  a  day,  at  be,st,  they  told  me. 
"The  police  took  my  permit  away 
and  said,  'The  charities  take  care 
of  cases  like  you.  You  must  go 
there.'  J 

"So  I  went  the  next  morning  and 
here's  what  they  gave  me— a  dollar, 
in  cash  and  a  grocery  order  for  a 
dollar  and  a  half  to  last  from  Satur- 
day till  Tuesday! 

I  Must  Cook,  Is  Plea 
"What  about  my  babies?  What 
will  become  of  us?  They  tell  me 
these  plain  rooms  with  the  few 
stick  of  furniture  are  too  good  for 
us  to  live  in,  because  the  rent  is 
$35  a  month.  But  it's  the  cheapest 
we  could  find. 

"I  can't  keep  my  babies  in  some 
moldy  basement,  and  we  can't  live 
on  nothing.  I  must  work,  work, 
work!"     His  plaint  ended. 

"James  Patrick,  put  down  those; 
pencils!"  Mother's  eye  had  caught; 
a  glimpse  of  little  James  a-building. 
"I'm  just  making  a  fenee,  mumma." 
"You  mustn't*  play  with  papa's 
stock  pencils.  Maybe  he  can  sell 
them  some  time." 

James  shivered,  already  cold,  no 
doubt,  from  the  fancied  chill  of 
moldy  basements. 

Mary  took  Buster  on  her  clean- 
starched  lap  and  hugged  him  close, 
then  Baby  Henry  awakened, 
stretched  in  that  sweet  abandon  of 
infancy  and  turned  two  bright, 
Clear  blue  eyes  to  his  parents'  sight- 
less   sockets. 

"We're  a  happy,  loving  family, 
but  I  must  work,  work,  work,  to 
keep  them!" 


•cyksinnati  (o.)   enquire:?   ' 

september  7,  1524 


JLIND  WOMAN  COMPLETES  35  YEARS'  SERVICE. — Miss  Hattie  L. 
Maddux  served  the  United  States  in  the  mail  bag  repair  shop  of  the 
Postoffice  Department  for  35  years — a  service  which  was  terminated  by 
retirement  August  20.  Postmaster  General  New  sent  her  a  personal  note 
of  congratulation  and  a  huge  bouquet.  The  picture  shows  T.  J.  Clark,  a 
veteran  employee  of  the  Postoffice  Department,  presenting  her  with  the 

note  of  congratulation.    -   L'ncfiiw  00U  ft  Lmierwood. 
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Friday,  July  17,  1925. 


•    A     liiVMi:. 


Mrs.  Andrew  Jackson  Benton,  of  this  city,  who  has  re- 
gained the  use  of  her  eyesight  after  ten  years.  A  delicate 
cataract  operation  was  performed  on  her  eyes  by  Dr. 
Stcuart  B.  Muncaster,  specialist  of  the  Eye,  Ear  and  Throat 
hospital.    Mrs.  Benton  is  77  years  old. 
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BLIND  DAIRYMAN  OF  YAMHILL 
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Sightless  farmer,  54  years  old,  and  his  mother  and  aunt  who  are  de- 
pendent upon  him  for  support. 
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LIFE  STORY  IS  FULL 
OF  DEEP  PATHOS 

—    ■■■■■!■ ■  I     . 

Yet  Supporting  His  Mother,  87, 
and  His  Aunt,  94,  He  Asks 
Only  for  Work,  Not  Charity. 


Hoy    O.     Stewart,    editor    of    The    Journal's 

Country  Life  section,  last  week  risited  the  blind 

daioman   of  Yamhill,   who  is   the  sole  support 

87-year-old    mother    and    a    94-yea.r-old 

»unt.      His  impressions  are  expressed  herewith. 


By  Roy  C.  Stewart 

Up  from  the  highway,  over  a  dusty 
road  to  a  gateway  leading  into  a  clover 
field,  through  a  deep  ditch  at  the  road* 

across    and    up    over    clover    and 

stubble,  to  the  fringe  of  a  prune 

orchard.     On  the  right  an  acre-pasture 

with    two   cows   and   a   yearling   heifer 

ig  —  discouraged  perhaps  —  over 
their  attempt  to  gain  even  a  good  bite 
from  the  barren  pasture. 

house?      Yes,    it    must    be    called 

for  it  proves  to  be  a  real  home, 
with  every  appearance  of  having  been 
built  before  the  days  of  Lewis  and 
Clarke.  Shall  we  say  nestles?  No,  it 
woujd  be  better  to  say  leans  against 
the  hillside.  Before  the  doorway  is 
an  open  veil  with  pulley,  bucket  and 
rope  for  drawing  water,  a  V-trough 
to  carry  the  water  to  the  nearby 
.watering  trough  located  just  across 
;the  yard  fence  in  the  pasture.     We  go 

broken-down  boards  in  the  side- 
walk to  the  ramshackle  porch  and  to 
a  warm  greeting  from  two  of  the 
dearest  old  women  one  might  hope  to 
find  in  a  mansion. 

CARRIES  KO  CANE 

The  visitor  Is  urged  toward  a  chair 
by  both  the  94-year-"young"  aunt  and 
the  87-year-oid  mother.  Regret  is  ex- 
sed  by  both  that  the  54-year-old 
ew  and  son  is  on  an  errand  to  a 
neighbor's  place  and  assurance  is  given 
that  lie  should  be  along  most  any  time 

The  interior  of  the  house  shows  great 
age  on  every  hand,  but  is  neat  and 
clean,  plain,  witli  little  to  decorate  it, 
yet  having  that  unmistakable  homey 
atmosphere. 

The  man  of  the  house  is  seen  at  the 
roadway  feeling  his  way  through  the 
deep  ditch,  through  the  gateway  and 
on  toward  the  house,  walking  with 
sure,  yet  painstaking  steps,  keeping  a 
course  even  though  a  pathway 
scernible.  One  hand  and 
arm  carries  a  full  paper  sack,  the  other 
carries  no  cane  but  swings  as  the 
shoulders  are  kept  thrown  back  and 
square.  The  head  is  up,  yet  the  man 
does  not  see  where  he  may  be  going. 

A  man  of  the  soil,  a  farmer  every 
Inch  of  him,  yet  with  a  lifetime  handi- 
cap which  few  would  seek  to  overcome 
in  order  to  be  a  farmer. 


BECOMES    MUSICIAN* 

The  man  is  blind — -hopelessly  so — has 
been  blind  since  birth,  yet  is  able  to 
see  many  good  things  in  life  that  most 
of  us  miss. 

Tli<:  visitor  is  interested  in  the  cows? 
What  aoes  he. think  of  them?  Perhaps 
the  visitor  lias  read  some  the  editorials 
which  it  is  said  have  appeared  in  The 
Oregon  Journal?  Oh,  you  are  from 
The  Journal.  Come  on  in  and  have  a 
chair.  The  gate  is  opened,  the  visitor 
urged   to  go  ahead. 

The  blind  dairymen  ia  led  to  tell 
something   of   himself. 

Born  in  Michigan,  when  18  moved 
to  Kansas,  spent  eight  years  in  the 
Wyandotte  school  for  the  blind,  was 
not  trained  in  music  but  violin  playing 
came  natural,  health  poor,  the  aunt 
now  staying  with  him  (his  father's  sis- 
ter), living  in  Oklahoma,  persuaded 
him  to  visit  her,  there  he  drank  lots 
of  good  rich  milk,  picked  cotton  and 
became  stronger.  A  musician  failed 
one  night  to  reach  a  ball  and  the  blind 
violinist  substituted,  making  such  a 
hit  that  he  was  in  great  demand  for 
all  dances  in  two  counties  until  his 
health  broke  under  the  constant  strain. 
He  accumulated  a  herd  of  40  beef 
cattle  during  his  stay  in  Oklahoma. 
TROUBLES   CO.ME 

The  father,  mother  and  aunt  were 
drawn  to  Oregon  by  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  fair,  the  son  coming  later,  after 
the  father  had  purchased  the  present 
home  in  February,  1908.  The  father 
looked  after  and  managed  things  un- 
til hardening  of  the  arteries  caused  his 
death  in  February,  1920,  when  he  was 
near  84  years  old.  The  father  had  not 
trained  the  blind  son  in  mangament, 
this  fact  making  it  very  difficult  for 
the  eon    to    take   care   of  things. 

The  farm  had  been  mortgaged  for 
5500  and  the  long  sickness  of  the  fath- 
er had  helped  pile  up  expense.  A 
good  prune  crop  in  1920  from  the  two- 
acre  orchard  promised  to  bring  much 
needed  a'd,  bat  prices  were  low  and 
instead  of  having  an  income  from  this 
source  the  blind  farmer  was  forced 
to  dig  into  his  funds  for  $17.50  more 
than  the  prunes  cost  in  order  to  pay 
for  the  harvesting  and  marketing. 
Some  return  has  been  netted  from  the 
prunes  In  years  since  that  time  and 
harvesting  and  drying  of  1586  pounds 
of  prunes  has  just  been  com- 
pleted from  this  season's  crop.  Hope 
is  now  held  out  that  these  prunes  may 
be  sold  at  a  fair  price,  which  will 
help  out  the  family  income  for  the 
time  being.  The  father  would  not 
listen  to  the  son  going  into  the  dairy 
business,  believing  it  impossible  under 
the  handicap. 

BEST  COW  KILLED 

Three  cows  were  purchased,  how- 
ever, and  the  blind  dairyman  began 
to  realize  a  small,  steady  income  from 
the  cows.  A  short  time  ago  the  cows 
were  tested  for  bovine  tuberculosis 
and  the  best  producer  was  condemned 
by  the  authorities.  Indemnity  on  this 
cow  has  as  yet  not  been  paid,  al- 
though the  dairyman  is  hoping  against 
hope  that  it  will  arrive  at  any  time. 
This,  he  believes,  will  amount  to 
about  $27.  The  remaining  cows  are 
not  extra  good  grades ;  in  fact,  one 
of  them  might  be  put  in  the  scrub 
class.  A  yearling  heifer  from  one  of 
the  cowa  Will  not  be  producing  for  an- 
other year,  but  she  is,  of  course,  re- 
quiring care  and  feed.  One  of  the 
cows  is  producing  around  two  gallons 
of  milk  per  day  at  the  present     time. 


The  other  is  practically  dry.  Due  to 
uncontrollable  circumstances  both  of. 
the  cows  will  be  dry  at  the  same  time 
this   fall. . 

When  the  cows  were  in  heavy  milk 
it  was  difficult  for  the  dairyman  to 
get  the  milk  to  market.  He  installed 
a  second  hand  separator,  which  he 
takes  care  of  entirely  himself.  Since 
then  he  has  separated  the  milk  and 
marketed  only  the  cream.  The  sep- 
arator and  milking  equipment  is  kept 
in  perfect  cleanliness  by  the  blind 
dairyman  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
friends  and  neighbors  said  it  would 
be  impossible  for  a  blind  man  to  op- 
erate and  keep  milking  equipment  san- 
itary. 

To  make  matters  still  more  difficult 
for  the  dairyman  this  fall,  he  has  lost 
what  has  heretofore  been  a  steady 
month's  work  during  each  fall.  The 
prune  drier  in  the  neighborhood  has 
installed  machinery  which  eliminates 
the  sorting  work,  which  he  was  able 
,  to  do.  Naturally  in  a  farming  com- 
munity there  is  very  little  extra  work 
which  a  man  so  incapacitated  can 
handle. 

The  blind  dairyman  has  had  poor 
luck  in  trying  to  raise  chickens.  He 
has  repeatedly  had  then  stolen  by 
thieves.  Only  a  few  hens  are  kept  at 
the  present  time. 
NOT    CHARITY    WORK 

The  blind  dairyman  is  willing  and 
anxious  to  work-;  in  fact,  he  does  most 
of  the  work  about  the  place  at  the 
present  time,  sawing  the  wood,  draw- 
ing the  water,  running  errands  to 
neighbors,  able  to  find  his  way  to  the 
nearest  towns  and  familiar  with  every 
foot  of  his  land.  The  10  acres  is  capa- 
ble of  raising  enough  hay  and  pasture 
to  support  four  extra  good  cows.  Two 
sheds  (they  can  hardly  be  called  barns) 
of  dimensions  of  about  Vi  by  14  feet, 
are  on  the  place.  Uaoh  has  stall  room 
and  hay  room  for  two  good  cows.  They 
are  not  conveniently  located,  but  the 
dairyman  is  able  to  use  them,  anyway. 
The  sheds  are  badly  in  need  of  repair, 
if  they  are  to  house  dairy  cows.  The 
blind  dairyman  does  not  desire  char- 
ity. He  does  appreciate  assistance,  if 
that  assistance  is  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  him  an  opportunity  to  earn  his 
own  and  his  aged  relatives'  way. 

"Some  might  ask  for  many  things," 
said  the  dairyman.  "All  I  want  or  ex- 
pect is  a  fair  show  and  a  fair  chance 
to  make  good.  I  would  really  like  to 
have  about  four  good  cows;  and  I 
would  be  able  to  take  care  of  this 
number,  but  I  would  sooner  have  two 
extra  good  cows  than  five  loaferB. 
Since  it  is  easier  for  me  to  separate 
the  milk  and  market  the  cream,  I 
would  prefer  having  some  extra  good 
grade  Jerseys  combining  quantity  and 
quality.  It  is  possible  that  my  cousin 
may  come  to  stay  with  us  and  assist 
about  the  housework.  -  We  are  hoping 
that  she  will,  for  it  is  very  difficult  for 
my  mother  and  aunt  to  get  about  and 
take  care  of  the  house  and  them- 
selves." 
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Blind  Boy  Tenor 
Sings  for  Friends 
At  Southampton 
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Boyd  K.  Hanchette  Heard  By 
Many  Who  Aided  in 


/ 


His  Training 


Special  to  Th9  -Veto  York  Herald  Tribune 
SOUTHAMPTON.  N.  Y..  Sept.  8.— 
Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Chadbourne's  drawing 
rooms  were  filled  this  afternoon  for 
tha  invitation  song  recital  of  Boyd 
Kimball  Hanchette,  a  blind  boy  tenor 
discovered  among  the  singers  at  the  ! 
street  fair  last  season.  Later  in  the  ' 
season  he  gave  la  song  recital  at  the  , 
villa  of  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Rea,  at  which  ! 
he  was  accompanied  on  the  piano  by 
Mrs.  George  Barton  French.  A  sum 
was  realized  from  the  sale  of  tickets 
enabling  him  to  study  under  Victor 
Harris  throughout  the  winter,  Mr. 
Harris  giving  him  free  lessons.  To- 
day's event  was  by  invitation  only 
from  members  of  the  summer  colony, 
including  Mmes.  George  Barton  French, 
Percy  H.  Stewart,  P.  A.  Valentine, 
E.  M.  Home,  James  Shewan,  Thomas 
L.  Chadbourne  and  Arthur  Young,  who 
i  have  subscribed  $1,800.  as  a  loan  to 
JMr.  Hanchette  to  enable  him  to  con- 
|tinue  his   studies  another  year. 

The  blind  boy  gave  a  delightful  pro- 
Igram  of  songs  to-day,  with  Mr.  Harris 
Iplaying  accompaniments   on   the   piano. 
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CARTER  BIWJR10  WILL  GIVE 
SPECIAL  RADIO  CONCERT  TUESDAY 

Jdh — d 


Left    to    right — Miss    Annabel    Carter,    pianist    and    accompanist;    Thomas 
Filer,    baritone;   Miss   Until    Haydn,   soprano   soloist. 


A 


'Tuesday's  regular  evening  program 
will  be  presented  by  a  trio  of  artists 
known  as  the  Carter  Blind  Trio, 
which  has  been  doing  considerable 
concert  work  in  adjacent  ci'ies,  from 
Pittsburgh  to  Altoona,  and  as  far 
west  as  Youngstown,  O.  TLeir  work 
is  highly  commended  wherever  heard. 
Bot'VMiss  Carter  and  Mr.  Filer  are 
pupilsSaf    Prof.    Mayer,    under    whose 


tutelage  they  have  gained  a  wide 
reputation  as  artists  of  high  caliber. 
Mr.  Filer,  a  resident  of  Altoona,  holds 
the  position  of  soloist  in  the  First 
United  Presbyterian  church  cf  that 
city.  Miss  Haydn  studied  under 
Prof.  Savage.  She,  too,  baa  ('one  a 
great  deal  of  concert  work  and  is 
considered  an  artist  of  ability.  All 
aro  well  known,  for  they  are  emi- 
nent   entertainers. 


A 
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T  hem-as-     b.      < '  n  a  n  fe  our  h  e.  s 
4*aw*frg  rooms   at   Southampton,    X. 
filled    yesterday    afternoon 
.ip     invitation     song    recital    of 
Kimball  Hanchette.  a  hiinri  Vuw 
discovered    among'    the   singers 
street  fair   last   season.      Later 
in   the  season  he  gave   a    song    recital 
-it   the    villa    of   Mrs.    Henry   R.   "Rea.. 
1    sum  wis  realized  from  the  sale  of 
abling  him  to  study  under 
Victor    Harris    throughout    the   wiii- 
ir.    Harris  giving    him    free  les- 
fday's  event  was  by  in- 
vitation   only   from    members    of    the 
summer      colony,      who      have,      sub- 
scribed    $1,800     as     a     loan     to     Mr. 
Hanchette     to     enable     him     to    con- 
his   studies   another   year.    The 
blind  boy  gave  a  delightful   program, 
with   Mr.   Harris  playing  accompani- 
ments on  the  piano. 
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SONGS  BY  BLIND  GIRL 



GalU-CurcJ  t<>  Include  Them  in  Her 

1/  Programs. 

Three  songs  by  a  blind  girl  mu- 
cisiau  will  be  included  by  Mme,  Am- 
el'ta  Galli-Gurci  in  her  programs 
iv  xt  winter,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  with  headquar- 
ters* in    New    York. 

The  girl  is  Miss  Beatrice  Ferine? 
of  Los  Angeles,  nineteen  years  old, 
and  sightless  since  childhood.  She 
is  coining  to  New  York  early  in  Sep- 
tember to  complete  h"r  musical 
education,  with  Mme.  Galli-Curii  as 
one  of  her  sponsors.  t1' 

The  latter  has  written  to  the 
f .  unclaiiim  expressing-  her  interest 
in   the  girl  and  her  songs  as  foil... 


"She  is  very  talented  and  I  have 
no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  sne  will 
be  one  of  America's  leading  compos- 
ers of  the  future.  I  shall  sing  two 
or  three  of  her  songs  next  year." 

In  addition  to  this  honor.  Miss 
Fenner  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  Dr.  Eugene  A.  Noble,  secretary  of 
the  Julliard  Musical  foundation, 
which  will  undertake  to  help  with 
her    training. 

Mme.  Galli-Curci  met.  the  blind 
girl  last  spring  while  in  Los  An- 
geles, through  musicians  who  knew 
of  her  ability.  The  great  singer 
was  much  impressed  with  her  posi- 
bilitios. 

i\t  iss    Fenner    not    only    composes 

the    mufic   but   writes    the    words    of 

he-    songs.      She    has    received    most 

of   her    education    at    the   school   for 

the  blind  in  Berkeley. 
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Blinded  Eli  Gridiron  Hero 

Crashes  Through  for  Touchdown 

as  Conn.  Tax  Collector 

Perry  Hale,  Sightless  but  Still  Full  of  Rugged  Energy, 
Recalls  Old  Days  When  He  Licked    Columbia  in 
Patent  Leather  Shoes  and  Sprained  Shoulder 


v 

Perry  Hale,  Yale  gridiron  hero  25  years  ago,  but  now  totally  blind  as  the 
result  of  an  explosion,  who  has  just  been  assured  of  his  election  as  tax 
collector  in  his  native  town.  The  collie  dog  "Bill"  beside  him  was  his 
faithful  guide  and  companion  for  years  and  the  dog's  death  was  almost  as 
hard  a  blow  to  him  as  his  blindness.  (Photo  by  P.  Schmidt,  Middle- 
town,   Conn.). 


«? 


They've  electecLii-hlinrl  man  at  tax 
collector  down  in  Portland,  Conn. 
/  Perry  Hale,  Yale  football  star  of 
25  years  ago,  whose  eyesight  was  to= 
tally  destroyed  by  an  explosion,  is  the 
man. 

Both  Democrats  and  Republicans 
heartily  endorsed  him  for  the  office. 

And  today  he  tells  how  he  will 
tackle  tax  dodgers  with  the  same 
fearlessness  and  bulldog  tenacity 
that  he  used  on  the  gridiron  in  the 
greatest  game  of  his  career. 

BY  JOHN  T.  BRADY 

Perry  Hale,  blind  tax  collector  of 
Portland,  Conn.,  was  crouched  over 
an,  adding  machine  in  his  little  one- 
room  office  on  the  main  street  of  the 
town. 

He  was  figuring,  by  a  self-taught 
touch  system,  the  accumulated  inter- 
est on  a  tax  bill. 

But  his  interest  wasn't  in  his  work 
the  other  day  when  I  called  on  him. 

There  was  something  in  the  wind 
as  it  swept  up  from  the  Connecticut 
River. 

It  was  the  Invigorating  chill  of  au- 
tumn, harbinger  of  turning  leaf  and 
football  weather. 

Perry  Hale  had  felt  it  there  in  his 
cubbyhole  in  a  country  town,  as 
every  man  does  who  ever  wore  the 
moleskin  and  carried  the  pigskin. 

And  he  rose  from  his  chair  to  an- 
swer its  challenge  to  his  sporting 
blood. 

The  stick  which  he  uses  to  guide 
his  faltering  footsteps  fell  unheeded 
at  his  feet  as  he  straightened  up, 
and  with  it  seemed  to  drop  the 
shackles  of  his  blindness. 

_  Again  he  assumed  a  crouching  at- 
titude, not  over  a  calculating  ma- 
chine now,  groping  in  his  darkness 
fot-ihe  right  key,  but  as  if  waiting 
on  his  toes  for  the  signal  of  the  quar- 
terback and  the  snap  of  the  ball 
from  the  centre  into  his  sure  clutches. 

His  Greatest  Game 

In  that  posture  it  was  easy  to  clothe 
him  with  gridiron  togs  and  to  picture 
in  my  mind  the  Perry  HaJe  of  old,  that 
veritable  lion  of  a  lad,  shaggy  haired, 
bright-eyed,  six  feet  two  in  height  and 
weighing  190  pounds,  yet  with  the  speed 
and  agility  of  a  panther,  who  plunged 
and  sciuirnied  and  ripped  through  the 
bewildered  opponents  of  the  greatest  of 
Yale's  football  elevens— Gordon  Brown's 
famous  1900  machine. 

In  fancy  I  saw  him,  not  as  a  stricken 
Samson  doomed  to  a  long,  long  night 
of  utter  darkness,  but  as  the  mighty 
athlete  that  he  was  that  November 
day  24  years  ago  when  the  sons  of  old 
Ell  triumphed  over  Columbia,  where 
in  those  days  Foster  Sanford  turned 
out  teams  that  were  bitter  rivals  and 
worthy  foes  of  the  big  four,  as  Percy 
Haughton  is  trying  to  do  now. 

Perry  Hale  made  football  history  that 
day  at  the  Polo  Ground/  in  New  York, 
and  he  recalls  the  game  as  the  great- 
est   he    ever   played. 

Columbia  had  beaten  Yale  in  1899,  and 
Sanford,  who  had  turned  traitor  to  his 
alma  mater,  Yale  was  determined  to 
repeat. 

Perry  Hale  had  dislocated  his  shoul- 
der on  the  Thursday  previous  to  the 
game  and  supposed  that  he  wasn't  to 
1  lay,  but  the  injury,  painful  as  it  was, 
couldn't  keep  him  from  accompanying 
the  team   to  New  York. 

He  had  no  intention  of  getting  into 
his  suit,  but  when  the  late  Mike  Mur- 
phy, former  trainer  of  John  L.  Sulli- 
van and  then  trainer  of  the  Yale  team, 
noticed  that  he  wasn't  getting  dressed, 
he   said: 


/""Put  on  your  uniform  at  least,  Hale, 
and  make  Columbia  think  you  are  go- 
ing  to   play.    That    will   help    some." 

"All  right,"  said  Hale:  "I'll  do  that, 
Mike,  but  no  playing  today  mind  you, 
1  want  to  be  in  shape  for  the  games 
with  Princeton  and   Harvard." 

So  Hale  started  dressing,  but  as. he 
was  about  to  put  on  his  jersey.  Mur- 
phy stopped  him,  and  began  rubbing 
his  bad  shoulder. 

"He  rubbed  and  he  rubbed,  and  I 
guess  be  used  a  spavin  cure,"  laughed 
Hale,  "for  when  he  got  through  I  felt 
like  gcing  out  and  butting  up  against 
a  stone  wall  with  that  bum  shoulder, 
just  to  see  if  it  would  relieve  the  sting- 
ing  pain." 

A  few  minutes  later  he  found  himself 
doing  something  much  like  that,  for  he 
Wc-s  picked  to  play  fullback,  and  how 
he  did  play! 

Tricks 

The   weather  had  been   good,   and   the 

Yale  players,  thinking,  of  course,  that 
the  field  would  be  dry,  had  only  short 
cleats  on   their  shoes. 

But  the  field  had  been  soaked  down 
with  a  hose  the  night  before  the  game, 
nnd  the  Columbia  team  strangely 
happened  to  be  equipped  for  slippery 
footing  with  long  "mud  sucker" 
cleats  on  their  footgear. 

With  this  advantage,  Columbia  scored 
a  touchdown  early  in  the  game,  but 
failed  to  kick  the  goal,  and  the  first 
half  ended  with  the  score  5  to  0  in  hei 
favor,  and  the  Yale  team's  bulldog 
spirit  thoroughly  aroused  at  the  trick 
that  had  been  pulled   on   them. 

Meantime  the  Yale  coach  and  trainer 
had  sent  out  a  hurried  call  for  shoes 
with  long  cleats,  but  none  could  be 
bought.  Several  pairs  of  new  shoes 
•were  procured,  however,  and  to  the 
soles  of  these,  improvised  long  elects 
were  nailed  during  the  rest  period  be- 
tween  the  halves. 

Perry  Hale  drew  a  pair  of  patent 
leathers,  but  he  felt  none  of  the  amuse- 
ment then  that  he  does  now  at  the 
recollection  of  how  ludicrous  he  must 
have  appeared,  and  when  he  took  his 
place  in  the  lineup  for  the  kick-off 
there  was  a  grim  look  on*his  face. 

Columbia  was  held  for  downs  after 
advancing  well  up  into  the  Blue's  ter- 
ritory, and  then  Hale  broke  loose. 

Charged  Into  the  Line 

He  squatted  into  position.  The  quar- 
terback sang  out  the  signal  for  him  to 
carry  the  ball.  The  centre  snapped  it 
back  to  him,  and  he  was  off,  crashing 
through   centre   for   a   substantial   gain. 

Then  came  a  tackles  back  formation 
with  Hale  carrying  the  ball  again. 
Through  the  Columbia  left  tackle  he 
=wept.  shielded  by  his  interference,  but 
when  it  broke  he  shook  off  a  couple  of 
tacklers  and  dragged  them  along  for 
la  few  more  yards. 

In  two  rushes  he  had  made  a  first 
down  and  on  a  third,  a  swing  around 
right    end,    he   made   10  yards    more. 

The  Yale  rooters  went  wild  with  joy. 
They  saw  him  buck  the  Columbia  line 
again  and  again  until  it  seemed  the 
human  frame  could  stand  no  more,  but 
each  time  he  rose  from  beneath  the 
pile,  and  swept  back  his  blond  cu'ls 
with  a  quick  jab  of  his  fingers  and  a 
tightening  of  his  lips. 

More  than  half  the  length  of  the  field 
he  carried  the  ball  and  in  a  final  des- 
perate hurdle  he  planted  it  across  the 
goal  line  for  a  touchdown,  which  tied 
the   score. 

Then  he  was  called  Upon  to  make  the 
try  for  a  goal,  which  would  give  Yale 
the  advantage  of  a  single  point. 

Ruse  Baffles  Columbia 

But  just  as  he  was  about  to  make 
the  kick  Jimmy  Weare,  who  was  hold- 
ing  the   ball   for   him,    let   it  drop. 

As  it  touched  the  ground  the  Columbia 
players  rushed  out  from  between  the 
goal  posts,  but  as  he  saw  them  coming 
Hale    held   up   his   hand. 

The  movement  had  a  peculiar  effect 
on  the  Columbia  men.  They  figured 
they  Had  been  too  hasty  and  retreated. 


i^*"Pick  up  the  ball.  Jimmy!"  shouted 
. Perry  Hale,  as  he  noticed  their  confu- 
Bion,  and  before  they  had  recovered 
'their  senses  he  had  kicked  the  goal. 

Then  and  there  the  Columbia  team 
was  defeated.  Its  morale  was  shaken, 
and  the  Blue  had  little  trouble  in  crash- 
ing through  for  two  more  touchdowns 
and  two  goals  in  the  last  15  minutes  of 
Iplay  for  a  final  score  of  IS  to 


Defeated  Harvard 


Two  weeks  later  Hale  bote  the  brunt 
of  the  battle  which  resulted  in  a  great 
29 'to  3  victory  over  Princeton,  and  the 
following  week  he  played  a  major  part 
in  the  defeat  of  Harvard  by  a  score  of 
28    to    0. 

"And  just  think,"  he  laughed,  "I  went 
to  Yale  against  my  will.  Back  in  1897 
a  crowd  from  Wesleyan,  in  Middlctown, 
just  across)  the  river,  waited  on  me  and 
urged  me  to  go  there.  And  I  wanted 
to  go,  but  my  father  insisted  that  I 
should  go  to  Yale. 

"During  my  freshman  year  I  told  him 
a  number  of  times  that  I'd  much  rather 
have  gone  to  "Wesleyan,  but  he  just 
smiled  and  said  nothing  one  way  or  the 
other,  until  the  day  of  that  Princeton 
game  in  1900. 

"I  was  taken  out  of  that  game  in  the 
last  five  minutes  of  play  with  a  bad 
knee,  and  when  he  came  down  on  the 
field  to  find  out  the  extent  of  my  injury 
he  said: 

"  'Where'd  you  rather  be  now,  Perry, 
at   Wesleyan    or   Yale?' 

"  'Why,  Yale,  of  course,  Dad,"  was 
my  enthusiastic  answer,  and  he  went 
away,  chuckling  no  doubt  at  the  recol- 
lection of  how  I  had  once  fought 
against   going   there." 

Walter  Camp  Picks  Him 

For  a  second  time  in  1900  Walter 
Camp  selected  him  for  his  all-America 
football  team.  The  late  Mike  Murphy 
called  him  'the  most  valuable  player 
who  ever  donntd  a  jacket  for  Yale," 
and  thus  did  Perry  Hale  end  his  col- 
lege career  in  a  blaze   of  glory. 

Ahead  of  him  on  that  day  he  gradu- 
ated as  a  civil  engineer  was  his  life's 
work,  but  in  his  eyes  was  the  joyous 
light  of  rattle,  the  courage  to  dare  and 
to  do  great  things.  Anything  less 
would  have  been  a  woeful  anti-climax 
after  his  success  on  the  football  field. 
And  life  seemed  to  offer  all  its  begin- 
ning  promised. 

He  plunged  into  work  as  he  had  into 
play  on  the  gi  idfron,  and  soon  he  won 
recognition  as  one  of  the  most  promis- 
I  mg    of   the   younger    engineers    in   rail- 
road   construction. 

The  goal  of  his  ambitions  was  In 
sight.  He  was  at  the  five-yard  line, 
with  only  five  yards  to  go,  as  it  were, 
and  'then — 

Mercury  Exploded 

One  night  11  years  ago  he  was  experi- 
menting   with    fulminate    of    mercury. 

He  had  about  compounded  the  mix- 
ture,   when   it   exploded   in   his   face. 

And  instantly  his  sight  was  snuffed 
out  as  a  brtath  of  air  quenches  tha 
flame   of  a   candle. 

But  the  versatility  that  made  Perry 
Hale  the  great  football  player  that  he 
was,  has  saved  him  from  a  morbid 
despair  through  his  endless  night. 

More  fcr  the  joy  of  making  young- 
sters happy  and  the  idea  of  doing 
something  worth  while,  than  for  the 
profit  in  it,  he  took  up  kite  making, 
and  devised  a  monoplane  k,ite  of  orig- 
inal design  and  construction.  This  ha 
had  patented,  and  it  has  brought  him 
a   little  money. 

But  he  felt  this  was  not  the  limit  of 
a  blind  man's  scope  of  industry.  So 
with  the  help  of  his  devoted  wife  he 
learned  typewriting,  and  entered  the 
insurance  business. 

Then  he  ran  for  a  place  on  the  school 
board  in  his  native  town  and  was 
elected.  He  made  good  in  that  capacity 
and  a  year  ago  he  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  tax  collector  of  the  town  by 
a  plurality  of  137  votes  over  his  oppon- 
ent, despite  the  fact  that  he  is  a  Dem- 
O'-jpt    and    that    Portland    is    naturally 
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publican  by  about   20  i 
•  Ttiere    was   $2G,000  of   uneulleultJ    ,a.ve« 

on  the  books  when  he  took  the  collec- 
tor's job,  and  in  less  than  12  months  he 
has   reduced   that   amount   to  $3500. 

With  this  additional  Income  the  town 
has  been  able  to  build  a  $9000  hosehouss 
and  two  sections  of  new  road  costing 
§8000. 

On  the  strength  of  this  record  he  is 
now  running  for  re-election  as  tax 
collector,  and  as  both  the  Democrats 
and  Republicans  nominated  him  at 
their,  recent  caucuses,  he  is  assured  of 
election. 

Runs  Adding  Mahcine 

Since  becoming  tax  collector  he  has 
learned  to  operate  an  adding  machine, 
and  he  can  figure  a  complicated  tax  ac- 
count with   amazing   rapidity. 

"This  machine  is  really  the  secret  of 
my  success  on  this  job,  you  see,"  he 
smiled,  "and  although  I'm  blind,  I 
challenge  any  tax  dodger,  slick  as  he 
may  think  he  is,  to  try  to  beat  us  on 
figures." 

"But  it  takes  more  than  that  ma- 
chine to  make  an  efficient  tax  collec- 
tor, doesn't  it,  Mr.  Hale?"  I  asked,  as 
I  was  leaving  him. 

'"Ses,"  he  laughed,  "it  takes  bulldog 
aggressiveness  and  tenacity  to  get 
some  people  to  pay  their  bills  prompt- 
ly, but  I  got  a  good  training  in  that 
while  playing  football  at  Tale." 
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John'  Hackett,   79,    Seeks 
Handsome  '  Snakewood 
yCane  Being  Given  Away 

LINWOOD,  Sept.  21.— John  Hack- 
ett, 79,  bllnc  septuagenarian,  of  this 
city,  who  boasts  of  being  the  oldest 
resident  in  Linwood,  has  entered  tie 
Press-Union  oldest  man  contest  for 
a    genuine    snakewood    cane. 

Born  in  Bakersville,  Oct.  4,  1945, 
Mr.  Hackett,  at  an  early  age,  felt 
the  call  of  the  sea,  as  did  his  father 
before  him.  Early  in  life  he  joined 
the  life  guards  in  Eongport  and 
served  for  several  years  with  merit. 
He  fiuit  this  to  take  up  a  position 
with    the   state   looking  after   buoys. 

Some  30  years  ago  he  moved  to 
Linwood  and  took  up  his  residence. 
Since  moving  here  he  has  taken  an 
active  affair  in  civic  life,  has  at- 
tended the  M.  E.  church  of  this  city 
and  always  voted  the  straight  repub- 
lican ticket. 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  Hackett  had 
a  mishap  with  some  powder,  which 
resulted  in  an  injury  to  his  eyes, 
and    later    total   blindness. 

Mr.  Hackett  lias  three  daughters. 
Elizabeth,  Helena  ancTLillian,  all  of 
whom  are  married.  Elizabeth,  now 
Mrs.  L.  Scull,  lives  in  Einwood, 
while  the  other  two  live  in  Somero 
Point. 
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Divers  Good  Causes 
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Law   Books   for   Blind  ..Student 
To  the  Editor  of   the  Transcript: 

Through  this  department  we  have  been 
able  to  secure  readers  for  several  ambitious 
young  students  attending  college  and  law 
school,  all  of  whom  are  blind  and  for  this 
we  are  most  grateful.  We  are  very  eager 
to  have  a  gift  or  loan  of  several  law  books 
for  the  student  of  law,  and  as  such  books 
are  very  expensive  may  I  ask  whether  there 
Is  any  Transcript  reader  who  could  help 
out  in  securing  the  following  books  which 
are  essential  for  the  first  year  semester 
in  law  of  Northeastern  College: 

Ames  and  Smith  Cases  on  Torts,  Pounds 
edition. 

Keener's    Cases   on    Contracts. 
Mikell's   Cases   on    Criminal   Law. 

Money  to  buy  second-hand  copies,  or  a 
loan  or  gift  of  any  these  books  will  be 
most  gratefully  accepted  and  will  help 
make  possible  the  ambition  of  a  most  in- 
telligent and  brave  young  man.  A  college 
graduate,  he  has  been  willing  to  do  any- 
thing which  his  handicap  would  permit,  to 
help  out  his  family,  but  now  sees  a  chance 
to  better  his  condition  through  volunteer 
readers  by  this  night  course  in  law.  1 
should  be  very  glad  to  give  any  further 
explanation  to  anyone  who  Is  interested. 
Write: 

Miss  Florence  W.  Burchard, 

Division   of  the   Blind. 

110  Tremont  street,  Boston ;  telephone 
Main  2413. 
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Although  totally  blind,  George 
Minisker,  65,  sticks  to  his  post  as 
president  of  the  Kanawha  Woolen 
Mills  at  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  where 
he  Has  been  on  the  job  for  over  50 
years.  He  knows  his  plant  so  well 
that  he  can  feel  his  way  about,  and 
he  knows  what  work  is  going  on  by 
the  sound  of  the  machinery. 
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WIFE  BLIND;  CHILDREN  DEAD 
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William    R.    Elliott    So    Learns    When 
Brought  Into  Court  on  Desertion  Charge 

When  Williajn  R.  Elliott,  formerly  of 
East  Boston,  was  arraigned  in  the  Suffolk 
Superior  Criminal  Court  today  on  a  deser- 
tion charge,  he  learned  that  his  wife  is 
blind  and  that  two  of  his  children  are 
dead. 

Ten  years  ago  Elliott  was  arreeted  and 
ordered  to  pay  his  family  $7  a  week  for 
their  support,*  tout  he  failed  to  comply  with 
the  order  and  in  oroer  to  outdistance  the 
law  here,  he  went  to  Skowhegan,  Me.,  and 
bought  a  farm.  His  extradition  was  sought 
and  Elliott  was  surrendered  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts authorities.  A  jury  found  Elliott 
guilty. 
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Dr.  Melania  Liplnska  to  Deliver  Address 

in  Catholic  Parish  Hall,  Chelsea,  on  Sun- 
day 

Dr.  Melania  Lipinska,  who  Is  Visiting 
this  country  under  the  auspices  of  several 
scientific  and  humanitarian  societies  of 
Europe,  will  lecture  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
parish  hall,  Chestnut  street,  Chelsea,  on 
Sunday  at  4  P.  M. 

Dr.  Lipinska.  has  come  to  Boston  to 
continue  her  study  of  conditions  among 
the  blind  and  observe  what  is  toeing  done 
for  them.  The  Academy  of  Medicine  of 
Paris,  France,  gave  her  the  highest  dis- 
tinction for  a  book  called  "Women  Doctors 
Through  the  Ages."  She  is  totally  blinL 
having  lost  her  sight  at  nineteen  years  of 
age.  She  not  only  continued  to  study,  but 
also  write  several  books  on  medicine  and 
won  a    laureate  from  the  French  Academy. 
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BLIND  POLISH  WOMAN  WILL  SPEAK 
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Blind  Yale  Star  Makes 

ight  for  Living 
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Perry  Hale,  former  Yale  football  star  and  civil  engineer,  who  was 
blinded  years  ago.  in  an  explosion,  but  overcame  his  handicap  and  is  now 
the  most  efficient  tax-collector  the  town  of  Portland,  Ct.,  has  ever  ,had. 


Perry  Hale,  Sight  and  Career  Gone,  Wife  Dead,  Tackles 
/        Financial  Problems  of  His  Town  and  Is 
Unanimously  Indorsed 


By  AGNES  CARR 

PORTLAND,  Ct.,  Sept.  20— Perry 
Hale,  idol  of  Yale,  played  a  wonder- 
ful game  as  star  of  Yale's  greatest 
football  team,  the  1900  invincible 
machine. 

Today,  in  this  quiet  little  town  in 
the    Connecticut    valley,    the    game 
calls  for   more   strength,   finei-  skill 
and  a  real  nobility  of  character. 
SERIES    OF    TRAGEDIES 

Perry  Hale  has  triumphed  over  a 
series   of    tragedies   which   included    the 


death  of  his  beloved  wife,  the  loss  of 
his  eyesight  and  the  ruin  of  his  prom- 
ising career  as  a  civil  engineer. 

Though  totally  blind  at  this  time,  he 
holds  the  office  of  tax  collector  in  this 
.'own.  He.  is  also  chairman  of  the  sup- 
ply committee  of  the  school  board,  tru- 
ant officer  and  conducting  a  flourish- 
ing  insurance    business. 

He'is  still  the  magnificent  figure  of 
the  gridiron,  6  feet  2,  well  proportioned, 
his  voice  deep  and  musical,  his  per- 
sonality   magnetic. 

The  strange  part  of  the  whole  thing 
is  that  meeting  Mr.  Male,  the  visitor 
feels  that  pity  is  the  last  emotion  one 
should  feel  for  him'.  So  gallant  is  bis 
spirit,  so  courageous  his  outlook  on 
life,    so    glorious    the     conquest     he    has 


made,  that  admiratajon  mingles  with 
the  wish  that  every  blind  person  might 
hear   his    marvelous   story. 

As  with  every  strong  character,  sim- 
plicity is  the  keynote  of  this  master 
athlete's   attitude. 

"I'm  not  a  bit  sensitive  about  my 
blindness,"  he  assured  his  visitors 
cheerfully.  And  it  was  real  cheerful- 
ness, too,  not  any  makeshift  variety 
assumed  for  effect. 

'Go  ahead,  ask  me  anything  you  like. 


What    about    my    election    as    tax    col- 


lector?    This    will    be    my    second    year, 
you   know. 

UNANIMOUS    BACKING 

"L<ast  fall,  when  I  told  my  friends  I 
thought  I'd  go  into  the  fight,  I  didn't 
get  much  encouragement,  but  I  ran 
anyway.  And  I  won  with  a  majority 
of  337  votes,  the  largest  ever  given  in 
the  collectorship  race.  This  year  w'hen 
I  announced  my  candidacy,  running  on 
the  Democratic  ticket,  I  was  indorsed 
by  the  Republicans.  So  there  will  be 
no  contest  election   day." 

The  blind  collector's  one  year  in  of- 
fice resulted  in  the  collection  of  more 
taxes  than  the  town  had  ever  received 
before,  which  accounts  for  the  unani- 
mous endorsement  of  the  town. 

You're  wondering  how  Mr.  Hale  runs 
his  office.  Well,  he  can  handle  an  add- 
ing machine  and  a  typewriter  with  a 
the  skill  of  an  experienced  steno? 
rapher,  and  he  is  familiar  with  tl 
Braille  system,  used  by  the  blind.  K 
'has  an  assistant,  a  capable  youn 
woman  named  Mary  Cahill,  who  di< 
tates  lists  of  names  and  columns  f 
figures  to  Mr.  Hale. 

They    gave    a    demonstration    of    th 
work.      Given    the    amount    of    taxabl 
property   and   rate   of   tax  by    Miss   Ca 
hill,    Mr.    Hale    calculated    with    aston- 
ishing  rapidity    and    his    lingers    mani- 
pulated   the    adding    machine    with    skill 
and   precision.     His   typewritten   reports 
are    neatly    tabulated     and     correct    in 
every  detail. 

DEFICIT    REDUCED 

Before  the  blind  football  player  took 
office  as  tax  collector,  the  town  had  a 
deficit  of  about  $25,000.  Since  his 
regime  this  has  been  reduced  to  $3495. 
His  budget  for  collection  is  estimated 
at  $94,000.  During  the  year  just  passed 
he   collected   $111,955-05. 

"Daw  suits"  was  his  concise  answer 
to  the  question  of  how  property  owners 
are  made  to  pay  up.  "With  some  peo- 
ple neglect  of  tax  payment  is  just 
carelessness  and  a  demand  brings  them 
in.  With  some  who  are  back  several 
years  I  threaten  suit  and  have  brought 
one  or  two  the  past  year." 

It  is  just  10  years  since  the  accident 
which  stopped  Halt  at  the  most  prom- 
ising point  in  his  career  as  a  civil  en- 
gineer. He  was  experimenting  with 
fulminate  of  mercury  when  the  mixture 
exploded.  He  woke  in  a  hospital  room 
to  find  that  he  must  walk  in  darkness 
ever  after. 

He  was  35  years  old.  strong,  vigorous, 
eager  to  go  out  and  fight  as  he  had  done 
on  the  gridiron.  Instead,  he  pictured 
himself.'  blind,  discarded  in  a  corner 
while  life  swept   triumphantly  by. 

"It  was  pretty  black  for  a  while,"  the 
man  said  quietly.  "Then  the  Yale  spirit 
came  back.  I  wouldn't  let  life  beat  me. 
Here  I  was  with  my  back  to  the  line,  I 
was  going  to  hold  on!" 

But  the  holding  on  was  a  harrier  job 
than  the  blind  man  had  anticipated. 
Fate  kept  on  buffeting  him.  His  wife 
had  taken  up  secretarial  work  to  keep 
the  home,  until  the  head  of  the  house 
could  do  so. 

Hale  went  into  the  poultry  business, 
but  failed.  Then  he  tried  kite  making 
for  a  while. 

One  day  he  was  offered  a  chance  to 
sell  insurance  and  the  new  work  pros- 
pered. But  his  companion,  th<=  woman 
who  had  upheld  his  hands  in  the  dark- 
est hour,  died  of  pneumonia,  just  when 
he  was  prepared  to  tell  her  she  need 
work   no  longer.  ..'*.:•.» 
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/There  is  some  anguish  that  cannot 
be  voiced.  For  a  time  the  iron  will  of 
the  blind  man  wavered.  His  pride  had 
kept  him  from  notifying  his  class-, 
mates  of  the  series  of  blows  deiit  him, 
but   the  news  spread  in  some  fashion. 

It    wasn't    long  -       ins    of 

Yale  were  begging  the  6rivi:<sgo  of 
getting  Hale  started  on  the  pathway 
of  life  again,  broken  as  he  wa.<,  penni- 
less and   alone. 

If  Hale  hadn"t  "Play  the  game"  as 
his  motto  this  story  would  never  have 
been  written.  The  college  spirit  flamed 
in  his  hesirt  again,  while  the  friend- 
ship of  lis  Yale  companions  war.ncd 
his  spirit.  At  their  insistence  he  went 
to  the  Red  Cross  Hospital  in  Baltimore, 
where  he  learned  the  Brmlle  system 
and  the  use  of  the   typewriter. 

ENCOURAGED  BY  WIFE 
Here  he  met  the  woman  who  is  now 
the  second  Mrs.  Hale  and  whose  devo- 
tion has  made  possible  the  success  of 
the  last  three  years  of  his  life.  She 
it  was  who  encouraged  him  in  his  dea 
of  running  for  office  and  her  unfah'ng 
optimism    is    his    constant    .support. 

"Your  story  should  be  ill  Mr.  Hale," 
she  said.  "Please  don't  write  anything 
about  me.     I'm   not  important." 

The  interview  took  place  in  the  office 
of  the  tax  collector,  which  is  a  small 
building  adjoining   the   Hale   home. 

"My  biggest  aim  in  life  now  is  to  do 
something  that  will  benefit  otner  blind 
men  and  women,"  declared  Mr.  Hale. 
"The  world  must  stop  regarding  the 
blind  as  helpless  and  overwhelming 
them  with  pity.  ' 

"Better  to  provide  some  means  for 
them  to  earn  a  living.  That's  my  idea. 
I'm  going  to  'play  the  gamo'  as  hard 
as  I  can. 

"Every  one  has  some  misfortune  or 
tragedy  in  his  life.  It  may  knock  him 
flat  for  a  while,  but  he  doesn't  need  to 
stay  down.  I  hope  other  blind  people 
can   see   this   thing  as  I  do. 

"Let's  keep  on  fighting  with  our; 
backs  to  the  line.     Play  the  game!" 
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i  Blind  Chemist,  Now  [in  Hub, 
Who  Has  Stirred  World 
With  Discoveries,  Has  Childrei 
He  Has  Never  Seen 
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^/"Dull  business — being  blind,"  he 
•ays — 

And  then  makes  chemical  dis- 
coveries which  shake  the  industrial 
world. 

Dr.  Edward  DeMille  Campbell, 
director  of  chemical  engineering  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  and  one 
of  the  country's  most  distinguished 
scientists,  is  coming  to  Boston  tomor- 
row to  attend  the  International  Steel 
Exposition. 

BY  P.  M.  WAGNER 

Two  men  may 
often  be  seen, 
arm  in  arm, 
walking  beneath 
the  huge  elms  of 
the  University  of 
Michigan  camptfs 
with  long,  ener- 
getic   si  rides,. 

One  is  of  mid-* 
die  dgc,  rugged 
countenance  and 
furrowed  brow, 
the  'other  a 
youngsr  man.  To 
Ac  casual  ob- 
server they  seem 
like  jovial  and 
intimate  friends.  Edward  d.  Ompbeii 
and  their  attitude  lReBtscltlSr) 

of  camaderie  draw  pleasant  glances 
from  strangers.  But  if  one  should 
a;;k,  a  student  would  inform  him, 
with  visible  pride  : 

"That's  Dr.  Campbell — the  older 
man.  And  the  other  man  is  his 
assistant  at  the  laboratory.  The 
doctor's  blind,  you  know — has  been 
for  32  years.  But  he's  a  wonder, 
just  the  same.  Did  you  read  about 
his  discoveries  in  steel?" 

His  Sacrifice 

Dr.  Campbell's  eyes  are  a  sacri- 
fice to  his  work,  and  the  terrible 
catastrophe  which  came  to  him  away 
back  in  1892  was  a  result  of  his 
restless  and  exploring  industry. 

Tt  was  on  an  April  afternoon  in 
the  little  old  laboratory  which  was 
then  all  the  university-  could  afford. 
Young  Assistant -Professor  Campbell, 
just  back  from  hard  work  in  steel 
and  iron  mills,  where  he  had  been 
studying  methods  of  production,  was 
busy  at  work  with  two  student 
assistants. 

For  months  he  had  been  carefully 
working  over  an  idea  for  the  devel- 
opment of  processes  which  would 
produce    cheaper    and    better    steel, 
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and  now  at  last  he  seemed  to  be 
nearing  his  goal.  Eagerly  ihc  trio 
labored  over  bottles,  test  tubes,  and 
intricate  chemical  apparatus  specially 
designed    for   their   experiments. 

"This  experiment,'"  Profe^ 
Campbell  explained,  "involves  the 
manufacture  of  highly  explosive 
gas,7'  and  he  significantly  tapped  a 
certain  tube  among  the  para- 
phernalia. 

/    On  the  Trail  of  a  Discovery 

The  students  leaned  forward,  eagerly 
watching  his  every  move."  A  new  thing 
was  being  born— out  of  that  maze  of 
glass  and  rubber  might  come  some- 
thing which  might  build  railroads, 
sway  empires,  set  the  world  forward 
200  years. 

The  glow  of  triumph  shone  in  .the 
keen,  challenging  eyes  of  the  young 
experimenter.  He  leaned  down,  care- 
fully inspecting  the  details  of  the  ap- 
paratus. Parallel  to  the  table  was  the 
slender   tube,    full   of   the   dynamic   gas. 

Lower  and  lower  went  his  head.  His 
eyes  were  gradually  approaching  the 
level    of    the    menacing    tube. 

The  long  arm  of  chance  stretches  out 
malevolently  sometimes — &■  fraction  of 
a  second,  a  half  '  of  an  inch— and  a 
tragedy  would  have  been  averted? 
many   lives   would   have   been    changed. 

A  loud  explosion.  The  young  scientist 
leaped,  away  from  the  table  with  a 
harrowing  cry,  and  frantically  covered 
his  eyes,  while  the  students,  deathly 
white,   ran   to  his  assistance. 

The  hospital— nurses— doctors— blind 
for   life! 

That  would  have  finished  some  men. 
At  first  it  seemed  that  it  would  nearly 
finish   him. 

,  Large  pieces  of  the  glass  tubing  were 
removed  from  the  pupils  of  both  eyes. 
The  upper  part  of  his  face  was  badly 
scarred;  the  lpwer  part  escaped  injury 
only  because  it  was  below  the  level  ot 
the  table  at  the  instant  the  explosion 
took  place. 

For  a  time,  his  friends  say,  the 
future  seemed  hopeless  to  him.  His 
career  seemed  ruined.  But  in  the  days 
which  followed,  black,  unseeing  days, 
something  was  born  within  him  that 
told  him  he  must  go  on.  Quitting,  it 
seemed"   was   not  his   habit. 

The  accident  ocurred  three  days  be- 
fore the  university's  spring  recess  of  10 
days  commenced.  On  the  day  follow- 
ing the  reopening  of  college,  Professor 
Campbell  was  back  at  bis  deek  and 
laboratory,  taking  up  the  very  same 
work  where  he  had  dropped  it  for  that 
brief  interval.  From  that  time  until 
the  present  day,  his  life  has  been  one 
of  uninterrupted  progress  in  his  pro- 
fession. 

That  his  blindness  proved  no  ob- 
stacle is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  following  year,  1893,  he  was  made 
a  junior  professor  of  chemistry,  that 
in  1896  he  was  given  the  chair  in  chemi- 
cal engineering,  and  that  in  1902  he 
became  director  of  the  chemical  labora- 
tory.   A   list   of  his   achievements,   both 
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in  the  service  of  the  university  and  in 
the  service  of  science,  is  staggering, 
WBfti  his  physical  disability  is  taken 
into  account. 

:  Severa1  years  after  the  accident,  Pro- 
fessor Campbell  organized  the  depart- 
ment of  chemical  engineering  as  a  small 
branch  of  the  true  chemistry  depart- 
ment. Under  his  guidance  it  grew,  un- 
til now  it  is  a  full-fledged  depart- 
ment In  Itself,  with  hundreds  of  stu- 
dents, and  a  complete  corps  of  in- 
structors. In  1914.  when  the  depart- 
ment grew  so  large  as  to  make  Its 
separation  necessary,  Professor  Camp- 
bell turned  this  particular  work  over 
to   another    man. 

j  His   Findings   Shake   Industry 

Professor  Campbell's  achievements  in 
ual  scientific  investigation  are  no 
less  imposing.  He  has  published  more 
than  70  papers  in  scientific  journals, 
the  'results  of  his  experiments.  A  num- 
ber of  these,  particularly  those  dealing 
with  the  reduction  of  iron  from  ore, 
the  manufacture  of  steel,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  Portland  cement,  have  had  a 
profound  influence  on  the  country's 
basic   industries. 

ow  has  he  accomplished  all  this? 
What  has  been  the  keynote  of  his  re- 
markable career? 

"I  simply  realized."  he  says,  "that, 
whether  I  had  my  sight  or  not,  I  must 
continue  my  life  in  much  the  same  way 
before.  I  might  have  spent  more 
tim*  in  trying  to  improve  my  other 
ises;  that  might  possibly  have  made 
life  hold  out  a  little  more  of  pleasure 
for  me.  But  that  would  have  been 
purely  selfish.  I  felt  that  I  should  con- 
tinue at  my  work,  should  try  to  live 
much  the  tame  as  I  had  before.  So  I 
went  back  to  my  classes  and  my  lab- 
oratory work.  Time  taken  in  train- 
ing the  senses  would  have  been  taken 
from    my    work." 

Has  Children  He  Has  Never  Seen 

Professor   Campbell   has   had  six  chil 
rtren,    three    daughters   and    three    sons, 
all  but  two  of  whom  arc  now  married. 
Four  of  his  children  he  has  never  Been. 

"Of  course."  he  declares,  "being 
blind  is  a  dull  business  It  is  strange 
v  much  relation!  there  is  between 
the  sense  of  sight  and  the  living  of 
the  average  happy,  interesting  life. 
Think  how  much  the  average  mortal 
spends  just  in  looki/vg  at  things!  He 
goes  to  plays;  he  reads;  he  goes  -walk- 
ing and  travelling  just  to  have  a  change 
of  scenery;  he  goes  sight  seeing.  At 
times  he  just  sits  anoS  looks  at  nothing 
and    particular— and    enjoys    it. 

"I  can  do  none  of  those  things.  An 
hour  spent  on  the  porch  of  my  home  Is 
as  interesting  to  me  as  an  hour  spent 
looking  at  the  Alps:  a  plan,  to  me,  is 
nothing  more  than  dialogue.  As  much 
enjoyment  can  be  had 'by  listening  to  a 
member  of  my  family  read  to  me. 

"'But  there  are  certain  advantages.  Tt 
gives  one  endless  opportunity  to  think. 
When  I  am  alone  there  is  little  else  for 
me  to  do.  I  cannot  idly  pick  up  a  book 
and  glance  through  it.  Xor  can  I  sit 
and  look  out  of  the  window.  I  must 
spend  my  time  In  reflection." 

Professor  Campbell's  classes  are  con- 
ducted entirely  by  memory.  Sitting  be- 
fore his  class,  he  quizzes  the  students 
in  mtfch  the  same  manner  as  other 
teachers.  Members  of  his  classes  si 
that  so  far  as  they  know  there  b 
never  been  a  single  case  of  cheating  of 
any  kind,  although  no  formal  "honor 
system"    is  used. 

A  typical  example  of  the  astonishing 
development  of  Professor  Campbell's 
memory  is  found  in  his  planning  of  the 
new  chemistry  laboratory.  The  aa< 
building  he  laid  out  in  his  mind  before 
a  line  of  tho  plans  had  betn  drawn. 
L*ter,  as  the  plans  developed  in  detail 
under  his  direction,  he  memorized  t! 

down   to  the   smallest   detail.     It    Is 
said,  that    he    knew    the    dimensions    of 


the  building  and  the  various  individual 
^and  special  laboratories  down  to  tho 
last  Inch.  'Furthermore,  he  knew  the 
exact  position  of  every  foot  of  the  seven 
complete  plumbing  and  drainage  sys- 
tems built  into  the  building. 

His    scientific'  experiments,    too,    have 
involved  feats  of  memory  which    would 
make  "Addison  Simms  oJ  Seattle"  blush 
with  shame.  Professor  Campbell's  work 
is  not  done  in   simple  arithmetic;   It  In- 
volves   calculations    and    measurements 
of  the  most  elaborate  sort.    All  of  the^e 
he  carries  from  day  to.  day  in  his  mind. 
All  of  his  experiments  are  performed  * 
number  of  times,  Ln  order  to  check  r<w 
accuracy.     He   ke*rw   tfte  Petal's   of  nji 
the  trials  In  his  heat!  at  -the  same  fl>n». 
One   of   his   senses   which    h»    believ? 
has    developed    considerably    Is    that   ^. 
touch.      For    30    years    he    has    shaved 
himself     with     an     old     English     razi-* 
given   him  by  his  father   when    he   v.;' 
n.  sophomore  in  college.     It  isn't  of  th 
safety    variety   either.      In    all    of    thes 
30    years,    he    says,    he    has    never    c 
himself. 

A  peculiarity  which  he  lays  to  blln 
ness  is  the  fact  that  he  seldom  slee 
more    than    four    or    five    hours    a    d 
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ROYAL  PRINCE  OF  AFRICAN 
NATION,  WITH  DEGREES  AS 
LONG  AS  HIS  NAME,  IS  HERE 
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Blind    Prince,    Wbo    Speaks    27    Lan- 
guages,   Is    a    Bishop   of    the   Re- 
formed Coptic  Church. 

Prince  Wyxzezwixard  S.  J.  Chal- 
lougtflczileaise  way  in  town  yesterday. 
TJ is  visit  wa.i  for  the  most  part  unan- 
nounced, for  which  there  is  no  inclina- 
tion to  blame   anyone. 

Ilis  royal  highness,  whose  name 
sounds  like  a  cross  her  ween  a  street 
ear  conductor's  pronouncement  and  a 
printer's  pi,  is  touring  America  in  the 
interests  of  the  Reformed  Coptic  church 
of  East  Africa,  of  which  he'is  a  bishop, 
and  wears  the  sable  robes  of  his  or- 
der. As  an  added  distinction,  he  is  a 
prince  of  tho  royal  house  of  Ethiopia, 
only  principality  of  Africa  which 
claims  the  right  to  manage  its  own  af- 
fairs entirely  independent  of  Euro- 
pean intervention. 

;  He  spoke  last  night  at  the  Kansas 
me   V.  M.  (.'.  A.  on  "The  Origin  of 
the    Ethiopian    Race  and    Its  Achieve- 
ment."   and    "What    Africa    Has    Con- 
tributed  to  Civilization." 

Topeka's  royal  visitor  holds  degrees 
Oxford,  Cambridge  and  the  L'ni- 
ity  of  London,  which  entitles  him 
to  place  the  letters  E-  R.  S.   S.,  E.  It. 
<;.   X..  S.  T.  B.,  P.  H.  D.  after  his  al- 
ready confusing  name. 

'1  lie  prince  speaks  his  own  and  27 
other  languages  fluently. 

His  father,  King  Johanas,  died  in 
1886,  and  his  uncle.  Emperor  Mennelek, 
ascended  to  the  throne.  Since  that  time 
the  prince  has  traveled  widely  thruout 
Aisa.  Africa  and  Europe,  and  is  mak- 
ing his  third  trip  to  America.  Alt  ho 
totally  blind,  he  is  assisted  in  his  tours 
by   a   trusted  secretary. 

•.Modern  methods  already  are  invad- 
Etbiopia.  known  to  Europe  as  Abys- 
i,  and   the  regent   of  the   kingdom 
makes    his   official   flights   ifi   an   air- 
plane. 
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Blinded  Eli  Gridiron  Hero 

Crashes  Through  for  Touchdown 

/as  Conn.  Tax  Collector 

Perry  Hale,  Sightless  but' Still  Full  of  Rugged  Energy, 

Recalls  Old  Days  When  He  Licked  Columbia  in 

Patent  Leather  Shoes  and  Sprained  Shoulder 


■   ■  ■ .  ■:■■:■       •■-.:. 
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Perry  Hale,  Yale  gridiron  hero  25  years  ago,  but  now  totally  blind  as  the 
result  of  an  explosion,  who  has  just  been  assured  of  his  election  as  tax 
collector  in  his  native  town.  The  collie,  dog  "Bill"  beside  him  was  his 
faithful  guide  and  companion  for  years  and  the  dog's  death  was  almost  as 
hard  a  blow  to  him  as  his  blindness.  (Photo  by  P.  Schmidt.  Middle- 
town,    Conn.). 
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^They've  elected  a  blind  man  as  tax 
collector  down  in  Portland,  Conn. 

Perry  Hale,  Yale  football  star  of 
25  years  ago,  whose  eyesight  was  to= 
tally  destroyed  by  an  explosion,  is  the 
man. 

Both  Democrats  and  Republicans 
heartily  endorsed  him  for  the  office. 

And  today  he  tells  how  he  will 
tackle  tax  dodgers  with  the  same 
fearlessness  and  bulldog  tenacity 
that  he  used  on  the  gridiron  in  the 
greatest  game  of  his  career. 

BY  JOHN  T.  BkADY 

Perry  Hale,  blind  tax  collector  of 
Portland,  Conn.,  was  crouched  over 
an  adding  machine  in  his  little  one- 
room  office  on  the  main  street  of  the 
town. 

He  was  figuring,  by  a  self-taught 
touch  system,  the  accumulated  inter- 
est on  a  tax  bill. 

But  his  interest  wasn't  in  his  work 
the  other  day  when  I  called  on  him. 

There  was  something  in  the  wind 
as  it  swept  up  from  the  Connecticut 
River. 

It  was  the  invigorating  chill  of  au- 
tumn, harbinger  of  turning  leaf  and 
football  weather. 

Perry  Hale  had  felt  it  there  in  his 
cubbyhole  in  a  country  town,  *  s 
every  man  does  who  ever  wore  the 
moleskin  and  carried  the  pigskin. 

And  he  rose  from  his  chair  to  an- 
swer its  challenge  to  his  sporting 
blood. 

The  stick  which  he  uses  to  guide 
his  faltering  footsteps  fell  unheeded 
at  his  feet  as  he  straightened  up, 
and  with  it  seemed  to  drop  the 
shackles  of  his  blindness. 

Again  he  assumed  a  crouching  at- 
titude, not  over  a  calculating  ma- 
chine now,  groping  in  his  darkness 
for  the  right  key,  but -as  if  waiting 
on  his  toes  for  the  signal  of  the  quar- 
terback and  the  snap  of  the  ball 
from  the  centre  into  his  sure  clutches. 

His  Greatest  Game 

In  that  posture  it  was  easy  to  clothe 
him  with  gridiron  togs  and  to  picture 
III  my  mind  the  Perry  Hale  of  old,  that 
veritable  lion  of  a  lad,  shaggy  haired, 
brisht-eyed,  six  feet  two  in  height  and 
weighing  190  pounds,  yet  with  the  speed 
and  agility  of  a  panther,  who  plunged 
and  squirmed  and  ripped  through  the 
bewildered  opponents  of  the  greatest  of 
Yale's  football  elevens— Gordon  Brown's 
famous  1900  machine. 

In  fancy  I  saw  him,  not  as  a  stricken 
Samson  doomed  to  a  long,  long  night 
of  utter  darkness,  but  as  the  mighty 
athlete  that  he  was  that  November 
day  24  years  ago  when  the  sons  of  old 
Eli  triumphed  over  Columbia,  where 
in  those  days  Foster  Sanford  turned 
out  teams  that  were  bitter  rivals  and 
worthy  foes  of  the  big  four,  as  Percy 
Haughton   is  trying  to  do  now. 

Perry  J  tale  made  football  history  that 
day  at  the  Polo  Grounds  in  New  York, 
and  He  recalls  the  game  as  the  great- 
est   he    ever    played. 

Columbia  had  beaten  Yale  in  1899,  and 
Sanford,  who  had  turned  traitor  to  his 
aima  mater,  Yale  was  determined  to 
repeat. 

Perry  Hale  had  dislocated  his  shoul- 
der or.  the  Thursday  previous  to  the 
fame  and  supposed  that  he  wasn't  to 
play,  but  the  injury,  painful  as  it  was, 
couldn't  keep  him  from  accompanying 
the  team    to  New  Yorlf."'" 


/He  had  no  intention  ofgetting  into 
hl8  suit,  but  when  the  late  Mike  Mur- 
phy, former  trainer  of  John  L.  Sulli- 
van and  then  trainer  of  the  Yale  team, 
noticed  that  he  wasn't  getting  dressed, 
he   said: 

'Put  on  your  uniform  at  least.  Hale, 
and  make  Columbia  think  you  are  go- 
ing   to   play.    That    will    help    some." 

"All  right,"  said  Hale;  "I'll  do  that, 
Mike,  but  no  playing  today  mind  you. 
T  want  to  be  in  shape  for  the  games 
with    Princeton   and   Harvard." 

So  Hale  started  dressing,  but  as  he 
was  about  to  put  on  his  jersey,  Mur- 
phy stopped  him,  and  began  rubbing 
hi-s  bad  shoulder. 

"Me  rubbed  and  he  rubbed,  and  I 
guess  he  used  a  spavin  cure,"  laughed 
Hale,  'for  when  he  got  through  I  felt 
like  gcing  out  and  butting  up  against 
a  stone  wall  w.ith  that  bum  shoulder, 
just  to  see  if  It  would  relieve  the  sting- 
ing pain." 

A  few  minutes  later  he  found  himself 
doing  something  much  like  that,  for  he 
wvs  picked  to  play  fullback,  and  how 
he  did  play! 

Tricks 

m 

The  weather  had  been  good,  and  the 
Yale  players,  thinking,  of  course,  that 
the  field  would  be  dry,  had  only  short 
cleats  on  their  shoes. 

But  the  field  had  been  soaked  down 
with  p  hose  the  night  before  the  game, 
pnd  the  Columbia  team  strangely 
happened  to  be  equipped  for  slippery 
footing  with  long  "mud  sucker" 
cleats  on  their  footgear. 

With  this  advantage,  Columbia  scored 
a  touchdown  early  in  the  game,  but 
failed  to  kick  the  goal,  and  the  first 
half  ended  with  the  score  5  to  0  in  het 
favor,  and  the  Yale  team's  bulldog 
spirit  thoroughly  aroused  at  the  trick 
that  had  been  pulled   on   them. 

Meantime  the  Yale  coach  and  trainer 
had  sent  out  a  hurried  call  for  shoes 
with  long  cleats,  but  none  could  bo 
bought.  Several  pairs  of  new  shoes 
Were  procured,  however,  and  to  the 
soles  of  these,  improvised  long  cleats 
were  nailed  during  the  rest  period  be- 
tween  the  halves. 

Perry  Hale  drew  a  pair  of  patent 
leathers,  but  he  felt  none  of  the  amuse- 
ment then  that  he  does  now  at  the 
recollection  of  how  ludicrous  he  must 
have  apueared,  and  when  he  took  his 
place  in  the  lineup  for  the  kick-off 
there  was  a  grim  look  on  his  face. 

Columbia  was  held  for  downs  after 
advancing  well  up  into  the  Bltie's  ter- 
ritory,  and  then    Hale  broke  loose. 

Charged  Into  the  Line 

lie  squatted  into  position.  The  quar- 
terback sang  out  the  signal  for  him  to 
.carry  the  ball.  The  centre  snapped  it 
tack  to  him,  and  he  was  off,  crashing 
through    centre    for   a    substantial    gain. 

Then  came  a  tackles  back  formation 
with  Hale  carrying  the  ball  again. 
Through  the  Columbia  left  tackle  he 
:  swept,  shielded  by  his  Interference,  but 
when  it  broke  he  shook  off  a  couple  of 
tacklers  and  dragged  them  along  for 
a  few  more  yards. 

In  two  rushes  he  had  made  a  first 
down  and  on  a  third,  a  swing  around 
I  right    end,    he   made   10  yards    more. 

The  Yal«  rooters  went  wild  with  joy. 
They  saw  him  buck  the  Columbia  line 
again  and  again  until  it  seemed  the 
human  frame  could  stand  no  more,  but 
each  time  he  rose  from  beneath  the 
vile,  and  swept  back  his  blond  curia 
with  a  quick  jab  of  his  fingers  and  a 
tightening  of  his  lips. 

More  than  half  the  length  of  the  field 
he  carried  the  ball  and  In  a  final  des- 
perate hurdle  he  planted  it  across  the 
goal  line  for  a  touchdown,  which  tied 
the    score. 

Then  he  was -called  upon  to  make  the 
try  for  a  goal,  which  would  give  Yale 
the  advantage  of  a  single  point. 


y       Ruse  Baffles  Columbia 

But  just  as  he  was  about  to  make 
the  kick  Jimmy  Weare,  who  was  hold- 
ing the  ball  for  him,   let   it  drop. 

As  it  touched  the  ground  the  Columbia 
players  rushed  out  from  between  the 
goal  posts,  but  as  he  saw  them  coming 
Hale   held   up,  his    hand. 

The    movement    had    a    peculiar    effect 
on    the    Columbia    men.      They    figured 
i  i'i<\v  had  been  too  hasty  and  retreated. 

"Pick    up    the    ball.    Jimmy!"    shouted- 
Perry    Hale,   as    he   noticed  their  confu- 
sion,   and    before    they    had    recovered 
their  senses  he  had  kicked  the  goal. 

Then  and  there  the  Columbia  team 
was  defeated.  Its  morale  was  shaken, 
and  the  Blue  had  little  trouble  in  crash- 
ing through  for  two  more  touchdowns 
and  two  goals  in  the  last  15  minutes  of 
play  for  a  final  score  of  18  to  5. 
I 

Defeated  Harvard 

Two  weeks  later  Hale  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  battle  which  resulted  in  a  great 
2f>  to  5  victory  over  Princeton,  and  the 
following  week  he  played  a  major  part 
in  the  defeat  of  Harvard  by  a  score  of 
28    to   0. 

"And  just  think."  he  laughed.  "I  went 
to  Yale  igainst  my  will.  Back  in  1  St »7 
;a  crowd  from  Wesleyan.  in  Middletown, 
just  across  the  river,  waited  on  me  and 
urged  me  to  go  there.  And  I  wanted 
to  go,  but  my  father  insisted  that  I 
should  go  to  Yale. 

'During  my  freshman  year  I  told  him 
a  number  of  times  that  I'd  much  rather 
have  gone  to  Wesleyan,  but  he  just 
smiled  and  said  nothing  one  way  or  the 
other,  until  the  day  of  that  Princeton 
game  in  1900. 

"I  was  taken  out  of  that  game  in  the 
last  five  minutes  of  play  with  a  bad 
knee,  and  when  he  came  down  on  the 
field  to  find  out~the  extent  of  my  injury 
he  said: 

"  'Where'd  you  rather  be  now.  Perry, 
at   Wesleyan    or  Yale?' 

"  'Why,    Yale,    of    course,    Dad,"    was 

•  my    enthusiastic    answer,    and    he    went 

away,  chuckling  no  doubt  at  the  recol- 

\  lection     of     how     I     had     once     fought 

against    going    there." 

Walter  Camp  Picks  Him 

For  a  second  time  in  1900  Walter 
Camp  selected  him  for  his  all-America 
football  team.  The  late  Mike  Murphy 
called  him  'the  most  valuable  player 
who  ever  donned  a  jacket  for  Yale," 
and  thus  did  Perry  Hale  end  his  col- 
lege  career  in   a  blaze  of  glory. 

Ahead  of  him  on  that  day  he  gradu- 
ated as  a  civil  engineer  was  his  life's 
wcrl^  btJt  in  his  eyes  was  the  joyous 
light  of  lTUle,  the  courage  to  dare  and 
Jo  do  great  things.  Anything  less 
would  have  been  a  woeful  anti-climax 
after  his  success  on  the  football  field 
And  life  seemed  to  offer  all  its  begin- 
ning   promised. 

ilt  plunged  into  work  as  he  had  into 
play  on  the  gikliron,  and  soon  he  won 
recognition  as  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing of  -the  younger  engineers  in  rail- 
road   construction. 

The    goal    of    his    ambitions    was    In 
sight.      He    was    at    the    five-yard   line, 
with  only  five  yards  to  go,  as  it  were, 
and  then- 
Mercury  Exploded 

One  night  11  years  ago  he  was  experi- 
menting   with    fulminate    or   mercury- 
He    had    about    compounded    the   mix- 
ture,   when    It    exploded   in   his   face. 

And  instantly  his  sight  was  snuffed 
out  as  a  breath  of  air  quenches  ths 
flame   of  a   candle. 

But  the  versatility  that  made  Perry 
Hale  the  great  football  player  that  ne 
was,  has  saved  him  from  a  morbid 
despair  through  his  endless  night. 

More  fcr  the  joy  of  making  young- 
sters happy  and  the  idea  of  doing 
something    worth    while,    than    for    the 
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profit,  tn  it,  he  took  up  kite  making, 
and  devised  a  monoplane  kite  of  orig- 
inal design  and  construction.  This  h'a 
'had  patented,  and  it  has  brought  hi-m 
a  little  money. 

v  But  he  felt  this  WRS  not  the  limit  ofj 
a  blind  man's  scope  of  industry.  So 
with  the  help  of  his  ducted  wife  he 
learned  typewriting,  and  entered  the 
insurance  business. 

Then  he  ran  for  a  place  on  the  school! 
hoard  in  bis  native  town  and  was 
elected.  He  made  good  in  that  capacity 
and  a  year  ago  he  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  tax  collector  of  the  town  by 
a  plurality  of  137  votes  over  his  oppon- 
ent, despite  the  fact  that  he  is  a  Dem- 
ocrat and  that  Portland  Is  naturally) 
Republican  by  about  200  votes. 

Jhere,  was  £&Q0O  o£  .uncollected  tasei 
on  the  books  when  he  took  the  collec- 
tor's job,  and  in  less  than  12  months  ho 
has   reduced   that  amount   to  $3500. 

With  this  additional  income  the  town 
has  been  able  to  build  a  $9000  hosehousi 
and   two   sections   of   new    road   costing1 
$8000. 

On  the  strength  of  this  record  he  is 
now  running  for  re-election  as  tax 
collector,  and  as  both  the  Democrats 
knd  Republicans  nominated  him  at 
their  -'/-cent  caucuses,  he  is  assured  of 
elects 


Runs  Adding  Mahcine 

Since  becoming  tax  collector  he  has 
learned  to  operate  an  adding  machine, 
and  he  can  figure  a  complicated  tax  ac- 
count  with   amazing   rapidity. 

"This  machine  is  really  the  secret  of 
my  success  on  this  job,  you  see,"  he 
.smiled,  'and  although  I'm  blind,  I 
challenge  any  tax  dodger,  slick  as  he 
may  think  he  is,  to  try  to  beat  us  on 
figures." 

"But  it  takes  more  than  that  ma- 
chine to  make  an  efficient  tax  collec- 
tor, doesn't  it,  Mr.  Hale?"  I  asked,  as 
1  was  leaving  him. 

'les,"  he  laughed,  "it  takes  bulldog 
aggressiveness  and  tenacity  to  get 
some  people  to  pay  their  bills  prompt- 
ly, but  I  got  a  good  training  in  that 
while  playing  football  at  Yale." 
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HURON,  OHIO,  REPORTER 
Ifearsda/,  September  2i,  1924 

I  BEST  10  DO, 

TO  DO  IT? 

. 

Mrs.Tsaac  Brown,  who  for  several 
months  past  has  been  in  a  Sandusky 
hospital,  was  brought  here  last  Sunday 
and  is  now  living  in  the  Seminole  build- 
ing, with  her  daughter,  Anna.  As  will 
be  recalled,  Mrs.  Brown's  home  was 
wrecked  in  the  tornado  which  passed 
through  here  early  last  summer,  and 
at  which  time  Mrs.  B.  suffered  a  brok^ 
en  leg.  Up  to  this  time  the  Erie  coun- 
ty Red  Cross  have  borne  the  hospital 
and  medical  expense,  but  hereafter  the 
family  will  be  thrown  upon  their  own 
resources,  Mrs.  Brown  receives  a  civil 
war  widow's  pension  of  830  per  month, 
and  the  daughter  receives  $40  per  year 
from  the  pension  for  theblinjjta-trFor ! 
many  years  past  this  income  has  been 
sufficient  to  maintain  them,  together 
with  the  product  from  the  small  gar«» 
den  at  their  home.    The  Red  Cross  now 


stands  ready  to  donate  $1,000  toward 
restoring  their  old  home,  but  will  des 
lay  action  indefinitely  awaiting  the 
outcome  of  the  injuries  to  Mrs.  Brown. 
She  is  now  past  80  years  of  age  and  the 
recent  accident  has  weakened  her  con«v 
siderably,  both  physically  and  mental- 
ly. It  is  thought  she  cannot  long  surs 
vive,  and  following  her  death  there 
will  then  come  up  the  matter  of  caring 
for  the  daughter 


Kt.  Vernon.  Oliio,  Republican-Newt 


i  hurray,  Oct*  2,  i»14 
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vN'S  WILL 

WAS   QUITE   UNUSUAL 
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'Dr.  M.  Lipinsklej,  famous  Polish 
authoress  ami  termed  the  "Polish 
Helen  Keller,"  will  lecture  Sunday 
night  at  the  assembly  hall  of  St. 
Mary's  Roman  Catholio  Church,  on 
Richland  Street  She  Is  touring  the 
United  States  as  a  delegate  for  the 
blind  women  of  Poland,  Finland, 
Belgium  and  France.  She  has  re- 
cently received  a  prize  for  her  book 
on  '"The  History  of  Civilization," 
and  will  deliver  the  lecture  on  "Mind 
and   Nutrition." 


'By  International  News  Service) 
Akron,  Oct.  2— Thomas  F.  Post,  90, 
retired  paper  ^naker,  killed  in  Cuya- 
hoga/Falls Mtroday  by  a  motor  truck, 
knei'  how  to  irepVe  a  legal  will  even 
if  his  TjhndnesV-p^evented  his  reading 
the  rfarfa  writing  of  his  attorney. 

After  the  decument  was  drawn  up, 
he  found  he  could  not  see  the  script, 
so  he  had  it  printed  on  a  sheer  one  by 
two  feet  in  dimensions  in  large  black 
type.  Then  he  signed  it.  The  paper 
was  filed  in  probate  court.  Inciden- 
tally he  left  ten  nieces  and  nephews 
without  monetary  solace  altho  he  be- 
queathed $25,000  to  St.  Mary's  orpnan- 
age  in  Lawrence  county  and  $5,000 
to    Springfield    sanitarium. 

His  bequests  were  found  to  amount 
to  $10,000  more  than  the  estate.  After 
the  large  donations  were  paid  the  bal- 
ance was  to  erect  a  public  mausoleum 
in  Stow  township  to  be  named  after 
the  testator.  There  will  probably  be 
nothing  for  this   edifice 
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OCT.  3,  1924 


ML1JN  JJ  A'li  I  W)li»»-»J 

TO  LECTURE  HERE 

l/-n 


rrcr:>\-o.  c,vr„  Rnrur^r 

October   !?,    1924 


Blind  Man  Leaves 

For  Home  He  JFCngj 

Jqqguin  Muriettc 

Tears  Of  Joy, 
Sorrow  In  Parting^ 

Bound  For  Home 


Frank  Martinez,  who  yester- 
day left  for  his  home  in  south- 
west Texas  after  spending 
several  years  w  the  Old  Peo- 
ple's home  in  Fresno.  His 
stories  of  Joaquin  Murietta, 
notorious  bandit  of  a  genera- 
tion ago,  won  for  him  consid- 
erable  local   notice. 


home  alone.  Supervisor  J.  B. 
Johnson  led  in  the  move  to  fur- 
nish him  transportation,  which 
was  allowed  by  the  board  of 
supervisors    yesterday.' 

Martinez  was  born  near 
Brownsville,  Texas,  a  native 
American.  He  will  live  with  his 
sister  in  America,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Rio  Grande  where  he  can 
be  near  to  another  sister  across 
the   river  in   Mexico. 

"I  am  going  home,"  to  a  place 
where  I  may  spend  my  last  days 
with   my  relatives,'  I.  "But, 

I  shall   never  fojget  the*  kindness 
of    lhi.se    in^J^fesno    and    at    the^ 
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Old    Peoirf^s    home  .and    I    sha/T 
nev<y>fforget    the    friends    I    halve 

For  p^rHfrps  tbV  first  -tin? 
he  lost  his  eyesight  nearly 
years    ago,    Frank    Martin 
inmate  of  the- Old  People'afh 
shed    real    tears   last    nigh 
of   both   sorrow  and   ioy. 

The  aged  one  time  cow  puncher, 
circus  player  and  what  not,  left 
on  the  Southern  Pacific  for  the 
home  of  his  sister  in  Samfordyce, 
Texas,  leaving  a  home  which  has 
been  provided  for  him  by  the 
county  for  a  number  of  years — 
and  leaving  the  scores  of  friends 
he  has  made  both  at  the  home 
and  about  Fresno  where,  with 
his  cane  to  lead  him,  he  has  been 
a   familiar   sieht 

Martinez  is  known  as  a  ham- 
mock maker,  but  his  stories  of 
Joaquin  Murietta,  the  famous 
bandit  who  terrorized  citizens  of 
the  Va'ley  years  ago,  have  thrilled 
the  young  and  old  every  time  he 
has   told   them. 

This  aged  man  knows  the  his- 
tory of  the  bandit  almost  as  well 
as  though  he  had  actually  been 
present  at  some  of  the  notable 
plunderings  —  he  even  knows  the 
color  of  the  horses  ridden  by  the 
bandit  chief  and  his  aides  and 
accomplices.  He  knows,  he  says, 
that  the  bandit  was  not  slain 
here,  but  died  after  he  fled  to 
Mexico  suffering  from  wounds 
inf'icted  in  a  terrible  battle  with 
the   authorities. 

Martinez  is  past  60  years  of 
age.  He  lost  his  eyesight  while 
working  in  a  Nevada  lumber 
camp.  A  chip  from  a  block 
struck  one  eye,  the  sight  of  the 
other  soon  went. 

One  of  the  notable  features  of 
the  man's  life  is  that  he  never, 
at  any  time,  lamented  his  dis- 
ability, but  was  always  .cheerful 
regarding  it. 

When  he  would  leave  the  home 
for  town,  those  in  charge  always 
thought  it  best,  because  of  his 
inabi'ity  to  see,  to  send  some  one 
with  him  to  guide  his  footsteps. 
To  him,  however,  it  was  not  a 
companion,  but,  "I  am  taking 
John  (or  whoever  it  may  have 
been)  to  town,"  ever  cheerful. 

Those  who  have  purchased  or 
seen  the  hammocks  made  by  this 
blinded  man  are  loud  in  the 
praise  of  them.  He  was  busy 
most  of  the  time,  unseeingly,  but 
with  defc  fingers,  fashioning 
these  hammocks  for  friends  who 
furnished  him  with  the  necessary 
string. 

BROOKLYN    TIMES 


Blind  Woman,  89, 

Registers  to  Vote  for 
*  Coolidye    and    T.    R. 

tl\  in 
bsoi 


old. 
Eighty-ninth      street, 


Woodhaven,    who    lias    never    b 
fore   show  n    a  ny   interest    in    poli- 

il  affairs,  became  a  registered 
voter  yesterday  in  order  to  cast 
hot-  first  ballot  for  the  President. 
v  Mrs.  Gibson,  is  one  of  Wood- 
haven's  oldest,  voters.  She  was 
born  in  Liverpool,  England,  In 
1845,  and  was  very  active  in  this 
luring  the  Civil  War. 
She  has  been  blind  for  several 
years  and  was  assisted  to  the 
polling  place  by  her  son.  She 
declares  she  will  support  the 
entire  Republican  ticket,  1 
M  1    I  rly  anxious  to 

['resident  CoolUJge  elected,  she  is 
also  desirous  of  having  Theodore 
RVoseyelt    as    the    next    Governor 

New    York. 


PRESENTS  PIANO  TO 
MONTYERDE  SCHOOL 

TAMPA    BUSiESS    MAN    SHOWS 
HIS  APPRECIATION 


J.  P.  Hamilton,  Blind  ^Proprietor  of 
the  Hamilton  Music  (Company, 

--'    Has  Interest  in  School 



It  is  one  thing  to  see  a  man  make 
a  line  gift  to  what  appeal  to  him 
as  a  worthy  cause  in  obedience  to  an 
impulse,  and  then  go  on  his  way  and 
forget  all  about  it;  and  it  is  an  al- 
together different  thing  to  have  a 
man  especially  a  man  of  hard,  stern 
business  acumen,  take  an  institution 
on  his  heart  and  keep  on  giving  to 
it.  This  letter  is  what  J.  P.  Hamil- 
b^ad  of  the  Hamilton  Piano 
company  of  Tampa  has  done  for 
Montverde  School. 

About  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Hamilton 
chanced  to  call  at  the  Montverde 
School,  having  heard  somewhat  of 
its  unique  work.  From  his  first  in- 
troduction to  the  school,  he  has  been 
deeply  impressed  with  the  value  of 
its  work,  and  unhesitatingly  said  so. 
But  he  did  more  than  talk.  He  went 
back  to  Tampa  and  sent  the  school 
a-  fine  piano.  Now  Hamilton  has 
concluded  that  it  is  time,  considering 
the  growth  of  the  schol's  musical 
department, .  for  them  to  have  an- 
other piano,  so  he  has  sent  them 
another  fine  instrument. 

And  this  is  not  all.  Mr.  Hamilton 
has   sent   his  son  to  this   school  to 


get  the  benefit  of  the  superior  com- 
mercial course,  which  Prof.  0.  E. 
Fulghum  is  giving  here.  Of  course 
there  are  good  business  colleges 
nearer  home,  but  .Mr.  Hamilton 
wants  his  son  to  catch  the  fine  spirit 
of  the  Montverde  School  while  get- 
ting his  business  education. 
^Most  persons  who  lose  then;  sight 
get  discouraged  and  feel  th~at  their 
J  greatest  work  is  forever  over;  but 
not  so  with  this  stirring,  capable 
business  man.  Mr.  Hamilton  began 
his  business  life  and  a  blind  boy, 
just  out  of  school,  by  buying  one 
old  second-hand  piano,  a  regular  old 
rattletrap  which  he  thoroughly  re- 
paired with  his  own  hands  and  sold 
at  a  profit.  From  this  insignificant 
beginning  has  grown  one  of  the  most 
substntial  business  enterprises  of 
Tampa,  the  Hamilton  Piano  Co.  Mr. 
Hamilton  is  also  interseteji*.4arrgely 
in  real  estate  in  his  home  city,  where 
his  success  is  a  constant  challenge 
to  men  with  sight,  few  of  whom  equal 
it. 

When  such  man  as  Mr.  Hamilton 
recognize  the  value  of  a  proposition 
enough  to  put  real  money  into  it,  it 
is  a  sure  sign  that  it  is  a  mighty 
good  thing.  The  Montverde  School 
has  many  such  friends  all  over  the 
'State  and  country,  and  they  intend 
to  see  that  the  work  which  has  been 
so  well  begun  shall  continue  to  ex- 
pand and  become  a  greater  power 
for  go(  d  each  year. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  has  also  become 
interested  in  the  work  of  Montverde 
School  and  offers  the  courtesy  medal 
for  girls  this  year.  Proud  indeed, 
will  be  the  girl  who  receives  this 
medal. 

Rather  a  pecular  coincidence,  is 
that  two  of  the  school's  pianos  were 
given  by  a  blind  man,  but  a  blind 
man,  Rev.  R.  G.  Shepherd  of  Mont- 
verde, is  the  school's  piano  tuner, 
kepeing  their  seven  pianos  in  good 
condition.  It  is  an  interesting  sight 
to  see  these  two  men,  Mr.  Hamilton 
and  Mr.  Shepherd  get  together  and 
hear  them  talk  business.  Neither 
of  them  knows  what  it  means  to  let 
even  so  serious  a  handicap  as  blind- 
ness hinder  them  in  what  they  set 
out  to  do.  Might  not  some  of  the 
rest  of  us  learn  a  lesson  from  such 
examples  as  these  J&o  men  afford? 
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UNGALOW 


A.  R.  BRANDT,  A  BLIND  MAN,  AND  HIS  DOUBLE  BUNGALOW  AT  765-769  ELATI   STREET,  WHICH  HE 

HELPED  BUILD. 


A.  R.  Brandt  Completes 

House  Made  With 
,  /    Own  Hands. 


(By  FORBES  PARKHILL.) 

A  dream,  born  in  the  dark 
days  of  despair  when  physicians, 
in  1909,  told  A.  R.  Brandt  that 
he  would  never  see  again,  has 
materialized  in  an  attractive  dou- 
ble bungalow  which  Brandt,  al-  i\ 
most  unaided,  has  just  completed 
at  765  Elati  street. 

Brandt,  whose  sight  was  lost  in  a 
dynamite  explosion  in  the  Shoshone 
tunnel,  near  Glenwood  Springs,  re- 
solved that  his  handicap  should  never 
cause  him  to  become  a  dependent  of 
his  friends  or  kinsmen. 

He  never  has. 

The  new  double  bungalow  is  his  air 
castle,  his  dream  of  dreams,  which  has 
become  a  reality  after  fifteen  years. 

NOW  HE  IS,  NO 
BURDEN  TO  OTHERS. 

It  is  concrete  evidence  that  he  is 
not  a  burden  on  others.  It  is  likewise 
the  means  by  which  he  is  assured  of  a 
permanent   income   which   makes   him 


The  upper  picture  is  a  view  of  the  front  of  the  house.    The  lower  pic- 
ture shows  Brandt  at  work  setting  the  wooden  form  for  the  ashpit. 
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|  independent.  Dreaming  of  it  .and  plan* 
Viing  its  every  detail  is  the  one  thing 
'which-  has    kept    his    spirit  •  unbroken 
thru  the  years  of  darkness.     Its  com- 
1  pletion    has    proved    that    Brandt    has 
overcome    his    handicap,   and    has   re- 
sumed his  place  In  the  world  of  men, 
i  asking  no  favors  because  of  his  mis- 
fortune,    and     thoroly     competent  to 
cope  with  life   on   the  same  basis    as 
those  with  all  their  faculties. 

Brandt  is  a  graduate  of  the  Colorado 
School  of  Mines.  When,  after  the 
mine  explosion  in  1909,  he  recovered 
consciousness  in  a  world  of  perpetual 
midnight,  he  faced  the  crucial  test  of 
a  lifetime. 

On  'the  one  hand  beckoned  charity, 
promising  a  life  of  comparative  ease. 
But  the  price  was  self-respect.  On  the 
other  was  pride,  promising  nothing 
but  hard  labor — perhaps  countless  ob- 
stacles. 

Brandt  was  no  quitter.  With  the 
small  sum  due  him  from  the  company 
in  settlement  of  his  claim,  he  bought 
Denver  real  estate.  He  made  his  home 
with  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Brandt,  820  Elati  street,  and  gained 
employment  in  the  broom  factory  of 
the  state  workshop  for  the  bJiud.  It 
never  entered  his  head  to  apply  for 
the  state  pension  for  the  blind. 

Brandt  saved  every  penny  he  earned 
making  brooms.  "With  his  earnings  he 
bought  a  small  house  in  west  Denver. 
He  added  the  rental  from  the  house  to 
his  earnings,  and  eventually  found 
himself  in  a  position  to  buy  more 
property. 

DREAMED  OF  BUILDING 
WITH  HIS  OWN   HANDS. 

But  all  the  time  he  was  dreaming 
of  the  house  which  he  planned  to 
build  with  his  own  hands.  Last  spring 
the  time  came  when  he  found  himself 
in  a  position  to  start  it.  By  superin- 
tending the  job,  and  doing  much  of 
the    work    himself,    he    estimated    the 

luble    bungalow    could  be   built    for 
7,000. 

So  he  began  to  excavate  -the  cellar. 

hen  it  became  too  deep  to   remove 

e  dirt  by  hand,  he  rigged  up  an  in- 
ed    elevator,    with    an    automobile 

uck  as  motive  power.    Brandt  is  the 

ner,   by  the  way,   of   two  automo- 

iles.     He  employed  a  boy  as  helper. 

The  boy  drove  the  truck  to  the  dump 

grounds    and    disposed    of    the    earth 

from   the  excavation. 

In  the  course  of  the  excavation  hf 
came  on  a  deposit  of  sand,  which  h< 
resolved  to  use  in  mixing  concrete 
This  sand  was  piled  beside  the  cellar 

At  length  the  cellar  was  completed 
It  was  ready  for  the  foundations. 
Brandt  bought  a  motor  driven  con 
crete  mixer.  With  the  aid  of  a  boy 
he  built  the  entire  foundations  of  the 
liouse.  He  built  the  wooden  forms 
for  the  concrete  himself,  and  operated 
the  mixer.  The  one  thing  the  helper 
did  was  to  wheel  the  concrete  to  the 
forms  and  pour  it. 

An  observer,  watching  Brandt  op- 
erating the  concrete  .mixer,  would 
never  guess  he  is  blind.  He  mixes  the- 
sand  and  cement,  and  shovels  it  into 
the  narrow  opening  of  the  whirling 
mixer,  shoulder-high,  never  missing 
the  opening. 

"I    first    locate    the    opening    of    the 

imlxer,"    he  explains.     "Then,   if  I   do 

not    move    my    feet,   but    stand    in   the 

(same    spot    while   shoveling,    I    cannot 

miss  the  opening." 


and 
tho 


.. 


yA  watcher  gasps  as  Brandt  tinkers 
with  and  repairs  the  gasoline  motcr 
of  the  concrete  mixer  while  it  is  in 
motion.  He'  feels  his  way  among  the 
whirling  flywheels  and  chugging  pis- 
tons, adjusting  the  carburetor 
using  the  o-l-can  as  expertly  as 
he  could  see. 
"GET  MARRIED? 
SHOULD  SAY   NOT." 

"My  bungalow  is  almost  finished, 
Brandt  announces.  "I  am  a  ftth 
proud,  and  glad  because  it  meals  I' 
shall  have  an  income  large  enfugr. 
I  to  live  comfortably.  What  are  my 
plans?  Well,  I  never  expect  to  go  back 
to  work  in  the  broom  factory.  When 
I  get  a  little  more  money,  maybe  I'll 
build  another  house. 

fet  married?  Well,  I  should  say 
not!  I  know  when  I'm  well  off.  I 
would  only  be  a  burden  to  a  wife.  The 
only  reason  a  blind  man  would  marry 
is  for  a  home,  and  I  have  a  home  with 
my  parents.    No,  I  shall  never  marry. 

"I  get  lots  of  joy  out  oiLlife,  tinker- 
ing with  my  automobilesdnistening  to 
my   radio,    and   playina#cards   with   a 
dock.      '  j/F 

"I  have  a  crystal  radio  set,  and 
probably  will  buy  a  tube  set  this  win- 
ter. Thru  the  system  used  to  mark 
playing  cards  for  the  blind,  I  can  play 
almost  any  card  game.  I  prefer  solo 
and  sluff,  and  play  quite  a  bit  with 
the  fellows  in  the  neighborhood.  I 
never  play  solitaire;  it  is  too  lonely. 

"My  greatest  satisfaction  in  com- 
pleting the  bungalow  is  that  it  makes 
me  independent.  Then,  too,  I  have  the 
laugh  on  you  fellows  who  can  see,  be- 
because  I  can  work  on  the  house  at 
noon  or  midnight,  while  you  could 
work  only  during  daylight." 


'IDEM    (N,  J.)    F03T-T'cLEGRAM 
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mTNT?  FiYrt™riETTgrr  in 

CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL 


E.  A.  Bruner,  Familiar  Charac- 
ter in  Huntington,  is  Injured 
Automobile^  Has  Broken 
Anklrf 


JH 


;fiN(rrc 
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HUNTHFOfON,  \&t.  12.— E.  A.  Bru- 
ner, blind  street  evangelist,  who  with 
his  wife  is  a  familiar  figure  in  the 
city,  was  struck  by  an  automobile 
when  attempting  to  cross  the  street 
at  Tenth  street  and  Fourth  avenue, 
and  suffered  a  compound  fracture  of 
the  ankle. 

The  motorist  who  ran  over  the 
blind  evangelist,  took  him  to  his 
home,  but  on  learning  that  he  had  no 
money  with  which  to  procure  medi- 
cal treatment,  took  him  to  the 
Children's  hospital,  where  he  is  being 
piven  treatment  free  of  charge. 
Many  emergency  cases  have  been 
treated  at  the  hospital  recently  in 
addition  to  the  large  program  of  rec- 
lamation of  child  life. 


l/S 


Members  of  St.  Paul's  Presbyterian 
rch,  Laurel  Sprngs,  were  completely 
surprised  yesterday  morning  w 
their  blind  pastor,  Dr.  Charles  S.  Bar- 
rett, tendered  his  resignation,  to  take 
effect  December  1.  Dr.  Barrett  is  60 
years  old  and  will  be  retired  on  a  pen- 
sion by  the  West  Jersey  Presbytery  as 
a  result  of  his  age  and  affliction.  He 
served  as  pastor  of  the  Laurel  Springs 
church  for  eighteen  years. 

Injured  in  a  trolley  accident  ten  years 
ago  the  beloved  pastor  lost  his  vision, 
but  continued  his  work  in  the  ministry 
despite  his  affliction. 


ROANOKE    rVA.1    TiMtS 

OCTQ3ER   14,    1324 


/*  .'Blind  Man  To  Sing. 

VPort^outhUBBi^'D.  Cunningham, 
field  agent  of  the  Virginia  Commis- 
sIorfAh-  the  Blind  and  Jack  Wilson, 
bli*rsinger  of  this  city,  will  conduct 
th  ■  religious  services  in  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line  Shops  Wednesday  at  noon. 
Mr.  Cunningham  will  have  charge 
of  the  speaking  part  of  the  program 
while  Mr.  Wilson  will  render  several 
vocal  selections. 


BROOK  I  :.   V.)    CHAT  \ 

OCTOBER   25,    1925     £ 


Blind  Pian'st 
The  "Club  Program"  from  WJSAF, 
which  has  met  with  great  .success 
among  the  feminine  listeners  of  that 
broadcasting  station,  brings,  on  Fri- 
day afternoon,  October  31,  a  program 
by  Arthur  Stone,  blind  pianist.  This 
blind  musician  is  not  only  master  of 
the  piano,  but  of  the  violin  and  the 
piccolo  as  well  as  an  orchestra  leader 
of  exceptional  duality.  Mr.  Stone  en- 
joys  the  distinction  of  being  among 
the  pioneers  to  introduce  orchestras 
in  vaudeville  programs.  This  was  hack 
in  the  days  before  the  World's  War 
when  his  orchestra  toured  the  big  time 
.circuits   with   Joan    Sawyer. 


» 


BLIND  LEADER  Sl'EAKS 

'        TO  K.  P.  LODGES  IN  U.  P. 

tX  ■ 

Iron  Mountain,  Mich.,  Oct  28 — P. 
D.  Atwood,/of  Minneapolis,  blind 
supreme  palate'  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,    at!  d    a  .^arge    gather- 

ing of  lodgemen  here'.  >twood,  who 
lost  his  sight  aftewfclTe  nerves  of 
his  eyes  had  been  frozen  while  he 
was  fighting  his  way  "through  a  bit- 
ter snow  storm  20  years  ago  to  in- 
stall officers  elected  by  a  new  Pyth- 
ian lodge  in  Minnesota,  is  touring 
the  upper  peninsula. 
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"LE   (WASH.)    FOST-iNTEL 
CCTO^ER    15,   1924 


BLIND  VIOLINIST 


□ 
□ 


To  little 

Miss 

Kathleen 

O'Neill 

has  been 

given  the 

Irish  gift 

of  courage 

for  although 

totally 

blind  she 

has 
mastered 
the  violin. 


□ 

a 


BLIND  GIRL 
1ST,  HAS 
OPEFOHSIEHT 

Illness  At  Seven  Leaves  Tot  In- 
valid; Then  She  Wins    ealth, 
[Masters      Solo      Instrument 

Kathleen  O'Neill  is  blind  but 
across  that  engulfing  blackness 
that  would  shut  out  all  of  life  to 
the  ordinal  person,  she  has  made 
a  contact  with  life  through  her 
violin. 

A  blind  violinist,  there's  pathos 
in  the  words.  There's  pathos  in 
the  girl  as  she  stands  alone  on  the 


stage,    slender,    the    bobbed    head 

with   its   sightless   eyes   bent   over 

her  instrument.    But  she  offers  to 

her  audience  not  the  tragedy  of  her 

blindness,    but    the    genius    of   her 

music. 

WINS    HEALTH 

When  she  was  seven,  an  illness 
left  her  crippled  in  body  and  totally 
blind.  Kathleen,  with  the  aid  of 
her  father,  faced  that  sentence, 
fought  for  health  and  strength  and 
won  back  all  but  her  sight. 

"And  some  day,"  she  said  smiling 
steadily,  "I  will  have  that,  too." 

Her  father  made  the  violin  ana 
taught  her  her  first  music.  life 
taught  her  the  rest  of  it.  Now 
they  say  she  is  a  genius.  At  any 
rate  her  music  spans  existance, 
the  hope,  the  fear,  the  tragedy  of 
it,  and  the  trhfmph  of  courage.  Her 
mastery  of  the  violin  has  been  the 
result  of  endless  hours  of  hard 
work  and  an  indomitable  will. 

ART  IS  FIRST 

Laborious     Haupman,     orchestra 


director  at  the  Columbia  Theatre 
where  Miss  O'Neill  is  playing  this 
week,  said,  "Kathleen  O'Neill  ap- 
pears because  of  the  merit  of  her 
violin  playing  and  not  In  any 
sense  as  a  sympathy  act."  In  that 
he  has  voiced  her  own  wish  that 
first  of  all  she  is  a  violinist  and 
that  It  is  only  an  incident  that  sha 

is  blind. — 

J 

\ 
■CHARLESTON   fW,   VA.Y   GA22TTf,5 


OCTOBER   19,   1924 


BLIND  BOY  WILL 
GET  HERE  TODAY 


Youngster  from  Mountains  of 
Tucker  County,  Blind  Since 
Birth,  Hopes  to  See  Charles- 
ton Soon 


Perched  in  a  lonely  spot  high  up  In 
the  mountains  of  Tucker  county  near 
Gladwin,  W.  Va.,  Is  a  little  cottage, 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  Carr 
and  their  12  children.  One  of  the 
children  has  been  blind  since  birth. 
His  name  is  Sterlie  Carr  and  he  is  12 
years  old.  Sterlie  will  \  arrive  In 
Charleston  this  morning  where  he 
will  receive  his  first  eye  treatment 
in  an  effort  to  restore  his  vision, 
thanks  to  the  aid  _of  the  state  board 
of  children's  guardians,  the  state 
board  of  control  and  the  Parsons 
Woman's  club. 

In  making  her  usual  trip  through 
the  Tucker  county  district  last  May, 
Miss  Lillian  F.  Jordan,  field  worker 
for  the  guardian's  board,  heard  of 
the  little  blind  boy  and  went  to  visit 
him.  Some  weeks  later  she  met  Dr. 
E.  R.  Macintosh  of  Elkins  and  told 
him  of  the  youngster.  Dr.  Macintosh, 
on  a  previous  visit  to  the  mountains, 
had  also  learned  of  the  boy  and  had 
given  him  a  hasty  examination.  He 
told  Misa  Jordan  that  Sterlie  might 
be  cured." 

On  his  meager  salary  of  $3.60  a  day, 
Mr.  Carr  could  barely  support  his 
large  family.  He  willingly  allowed 
the  field  worker,  on  her  second  visit 
to  Gladwin,  to  go  ahead  with  any  ar- 
rangements she  might  see  fit  to  make 
in  getting  treatment  for  the  boy. 
Miss  Jordan  immediatejy  got  in  touch 
with  the  headquarters  of  the  guar- 
dian's board  here  and  told  her  story. 

Without  funds  for  work  of  that 
kind,  the  board  took  the  matter  up 
with  the  state  board  of  control. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  board  of 
control,  the  case  was  finally  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  woman's  club 
of  Parsons.  The  Parsons  woman's 
club  raised  sufficient  funds  to  care 
for  the  boy  during  his  stay  in  this 
city,   and  for  his  transportation  here. 

When  Wayne  K.  Pritt,  young  Par- 
sons attorney,  decided  to  come  to 
Charleston  on  a  business  trip,  he  also 
learned  of  Sterlie  Carr  and  offered 
to  bring  him  here.  When  Dr-  S.  H. 
Phillips  of  this  city  learned  of  Ster- 
lie he  offered  to  perform  the  neces- 
sary operation  free  of  charge.  When 
a  local  hospital  learned  of  Sterlie,  it 
offered  to  keep  him.  When  Sterlie 
gropes  his  way  off  the  train  this 
morning,  his  mind  clustered  with 
mental  pictures  of  an  unseen  world 
which  he  hopes  to  see  for  the  first 
time  before  he  leaves  Charleston,  the 
stage  will  be  set  for  him.  ^ 


If, 


/ 
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yfl^v.  W.  S.  Heyer,  of  Rulbmore, 
will  be  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
regular  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian 
Men's  club  to  be  held  next  Monday 
ing  at  8  o'clock.  Mr.  Heyer  is 
nrt  this  ali'liction  enables  him  to 
,ge  from  a  different 
ingle 'then  most  speakers  are  able^o 
!o. 
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Rabbi    Michael    Aaronsohn 

Lost  Siqht  in  World 

War. 

Rabbi  Michael  Aaronsohn,  who 
lost  his  sight  in  the  Argonne  For- 
est engagement,  will  conduct  the 
weekly  services  of  Oheb  Shalom 
in  Harmony  hall  Friday  evening 
commencing  at  7:30  o'clock. 

Rabbi  Aaronsohn  will  bring  the 
message  of  Judaism  to  members  of 
the  local  congregation  and  much  in- 
terest is  being  manifested  in  San- 
dusky and  vicinity  in  his  coming. 

Chaplain  Harry  F.  MacLane  of 
the  Soldiers'  Home  is  well  acquainted 
with  Rabbi  Aaronsohn,  having 
'Served  with  him  in  the  wcrld  war. 
Only  a  few  minutes  before  Rabbi 
Aaronsohn  was  wounded  he  con- 
versed with  Chaplain  MacLane  and 
in  parting  each  warned  the  other 
to  keep  out  of  danger. 

Rabbi  Aaronsohn  was  born  in 
Baltimore,.  Md.,  in\18Mr  He  was 
Ad'  he    puyfc    schools    of 

Baitm  me  and  graduated  from  the 
Baltimore  City  college  in  1913.  Dur- 
ing the  years  1913  to  '16,  he  was 
variously  employed  as  a  stenog- 
rapher and  settlement  worker  in 
Baltimore.  He  entered  the  Hebrew 
Union  college  and  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati  in   1916. 

He  enlisted  in  1917  at  the  age  of 
20  in  the  First  Ohio  Infantry  Na- 
tional Guards,  which  later  was  ab- 
sorbed in  the  147th  regiment,  United 
States  infantry,  and  received  his 
military  training  at  Camp  Sheridan, 
Alabama.  He  was  promoted  to  cor- 
poral and  then  to  battalion  sergeant 
major.  In  the  Argonne  Forest  en- 
gagement in  1918  he  was  wounded 
while  carrying  an  injured  comrade 
to   safety,   losing   the   sight  of  both 

eyes. 

He  spent  a  few  months  at  the 
Evergreen  School  for  the  Blind  in 
Baltimore  and  then  returned  to  Cin- 
cinnati and  re-entered  the  Hebrew 
Union  college  and  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  from  which  institutions 
he  was  graduated  in  June  1923.  At 


the  graduation  exercises,  the  McKib- 
ben  medal,  bestowed  annually  upon 
that  student  of  the  graduating  class 
who  during  his  four  years  at  the 
university  has  evinced  the  highest 
qualities  of  manhood  was  given  to 
Rabbi  Aaronsohn. 

Immediately  upon  graduation 
Rahhi  Aaronsohn  was  engaged  by 
t'\e  rJTvftf  American  Hebrew  con- 
gregarious,  which  supports  the  He- 
brew Union  college,  to  tour  the 
United  States  to  spread  the  message 
of  Judaism.  Rabbi  Aaronsohn's  Sis- 
ter Dora,  accompanies  him  on  his 
travel s  n<  ^rafiitar.Y* — — 


"^corcl 
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Violinist  to  Appear 
In  Concert  for  Blind. 


BONDED-UNIONIST 

VMS  CANDIES 

Sam  Linenkohln.i  member  of  the 
International  Alliaice  of  Theatrical 
Stage  EmpJi6te2  ahd  Motion  1 
ture  Operator*  Lotal  No.  15,  I 
gone  blind,  fee  i*  now  selling 
candy  tJ  make  a  living,  it  was  re- 
vealed Jt  Wednesday  night's  ses- 
sion of  the  Central  Labor  Council. 

At  the  request  of  H.  H.  McDon- 
ald, secretary  of  the  local,  the 
council  granted  Linenkohln  creden- 
tials' entitling  h,j*rt"*to  visit  the  va- 
rious unionsvfn  the  Seattle  move- 
ment. MaBonald  urges  unionists 
to     ordar   t:  tmas    candy 

from  mm. 


At  Academy  Friday       $**£*>»,  m***.,  <?<*-£. 


Knne  Robertson,  violinist,  will  be 
heard  at  the  Academy  Friday  after- 
noon In  a  concert  to  be  given  by  a 
group  of  artists  touring  Virginia  to 
raise  funds  for  vocational  training 
of  the  blind.  Mies  Robertson  was  re- 
ceived enthusiastically  upon  her  ap- 
pearance In  an  earlier  concert  here, 
in  which  she  was  presented  by  the 
Norfolk   Society  of  Arts. 

The  concert  Friday  is  one  of  a 
series  to  be  given  in  principal  cities 
of  the  State  to  obtain  money  with 
which  to  teach  trades  to  the  blind 
and;  assist  them  in  procuring  em- 
ployment adapted  to  their  handicap. 
It  is  sponsored  by  a  number  of  mu- 
sicians of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth. 
including  Mrs.  May  Hamaker  Henley, 
the  Bristow  Hardin  School  of  Music, 
Prof.  Arthur  J.  Lancaster,  of  the 
Portsmouth  Choral  Society,  Mrs. 
Emily  Leary  Hodgson,  Prof.  P.  C. 
Leary,  H.  Reed  Wilkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edwin  Feller  and  Mrs.  John  Blanch- 
ard  Miles,  of  the  Norfolk  Society  of 
Arts. 

Madame  Henley,  one  of  the  spon- 
sors, was  Miss  Robertson's  first 
teacher. 

Only  about  12  per  cent  of  the  blind 
are  children,  according  to  John  B. 
Cunningham,  formerly  field  secretary 
of  the  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  and  now  here  In  the  interest 
of  the  concert.  The  great  majority 
of  the  blind  lose  their  sight  when 
past  school  age,  Mr.  Cunningham 
says,  and  therefore  are  ineligible  for 
training  In  State  institutions. 

The  latest  State  census  of  the  blind, 
Mr.  Cunningham  points  out,  shows 
123  persons  thus  handicapped  in  Nor- 
folk and  49  in  Portsmouth.  The  vo- 
cational training  project  Is  being  fos- 
tered by  the  Virginia  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  with  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind. 

The  Academy  program,  !t  is  an- 
nounced, will  Include  numbers  select- 
ed to  appeal  to  the  music-loving  lay- 
man, as  well  as  to  the  technically- 
trained  musician.  Among  other 
selections,  a  group  of  young  artists 
will  be  presented  In  a  oomlc  song 
that  has  been  described  as  "a  minia- 
ture compromise  between  Harry  Lau- 
der and  Al  Johnson."  Tickets  for  the 
concert  are  on  sale  at  the  Butk-Hume 
Piano  Company,  and  the  / 
box  office. 


Oc£*&**-         Jt'Z'H-- 


BLIND   PIANIST 


Helen  May  Martin  of  Geneva.  111., 
is  the, only  known  deal  and  blind  per- 
son who  has  learned  to  play  the 
piano.  She  has  never  heard  a  sound 
or  seen  a  singh  object.  Having 
played  for  laim,  she  was  pronounced 
by  Paderewski  the  "most  wonderful 
girl  in  the  world."  Miss  Martin  was 
born  deaf  and  blind.  She  '  was 
schooled  in  Kansas.  In  addition  to 
being  able  to  play  the  piano,  she  can 
cook,  weave  and  embroider.. 


\ 
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When  a  farmer's  workhorse  has  given  all  the  years  of 
faithful  service  that  he  has  to  give,  the  average  farmer  turns 
the  old  fellow  out  in  green  pastures  in  the  summer,  and  the 
horse  has  nothing  to  do  but  eat,  sleep  and  enjoy  his  well-earned 
rest.  In  winter  he  is  given  a  comfortable  box  stall  and  is  pro- 
vided with  plenty  of  grain  and  hay.  That  is  the  least  the 
farmer  can  do. 


\ 


Out  at  No.  133  Westbourne  ter- 
race, Brookline,  lives  Charles  P.  Le- 
bon,  retired  teacher  of  French  in 
Boston's  English  High  School.  Kte 
has  given  his  all  to  Boston's  schools. 
For  thirty-five  years  he  tav^ght  the1 
boys  and  girls  of  Boston,  and  during 
most  of  those  years  he  received  a 
salary  that  was  ridiculously  small  as 
salaries  go. 

TRAGEDY  AFTER  35  YEARS. 

One  day  tragedy  stepped  into  his 


life.  At  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
he  had  excellent  eyesight.  An  hour 
later  he  could  not  read  a  single  line. 
His  vision  had  left  him  without 
■warning.  He  could  see  enough  to 
walk  about  alone,  but  his  days  of 
usefulness  were  ended.  His  means 
of  making  a  living  were  gone  with 
his  vision. 

M'sieur  Lebon  retired  from  his 
teaching.  And  after  giving  the  best 
years  of  h^s  life,  35  of  them,  to  Bos 


'ton  he  was  given  a  pension  of  $600 
a  year;  $50  a  month. 

The  last  Legislature  recognized 
the  worth  of  M'sieur  Lebon  and  an 
act  was  passed  whereby  his  p  nisiort 
was  o  be  lT)crt*as&it  by  $1,20*.  giv- 
ing him  $1,800  a  year  far  life. 
Msiem  sm.lcd  and- -was  glad  when 
his  friends  told  him  of  the  action 
of  the   Legislature. 

..p  -■  n  -,as  not  forgotten  me," 
he  declared. 

Th  was  signed  last  May   bu* 

to   date    M  sieur    Lebon    has    not    re 


m 


ceived    a    single    penny    of    the    in- 
crease.     He   receives   only   the   $50   a 
[month. 
HURTS  PRIDE  TO  FIGHT 

Jv.  seems  that  a  petty  legal  ques- 
tion is  standing  betwee  M.  Lebon 
and  th"  monry  that  he  so  sorely 
needs.  The  city's  law  department 
handed  down  an  opinion  that  the 
money  for  the  increase  come  from 
the  Teachers'  Pension  Fund.  The 
School  Committee  Ignored  the  opin- 
ion and  at  erupted  to  secure  an 
opinion  from  the  Attorney-General 
of  the  State.  They  were  info'ined 
that  the  corporation  counsel  is  the 
legal  decider  for  the  city's  affairs. 
There  the  matter  stands. 

And  what  of  M'sieur  Lebon  and 
his  wife? 

"I  have  been  patient,"  declared  M. 
Lebon  today.  "I  believe  in  being  pa- 
tient, but  patience  will  not  pay  my 
rent  and  provide  food  and  clothing 
for  myse-if  and  my  wife  We  cannot 
live  on  fifty  dollars  a  month-  Who 
can  in   these  days? 

"I  f>_el  that  this  pension  is  coming 
t<j  me  after  1  have  given  my  life  for 
Boston.  I  was  so  happy  when  the 
legislature  passed  the  bill  giving  me 
the  increase.  But,  you  know  it  hurts 
the  pride  oi  a  suns.tive  man  to  have 
to  get  out  and  light  for  a  pension 
like  this.  It  makes  you  feel  as 
though  you  were  fig-Ming  for  alms. 

"1  saved  some  money  during  the 
years  I  worked,  but  I  have  had  to 
dip  into  that  in  order  to  live.  I  hate 
to  see  it  all  go.  Still,  I  feel  that 
the  school  committee  surely  will  be 
able  to  agree  before  long  on  w*here 
the  money  is  to  come  from,  and  that 
I  will  get  it.  I  hate  to  have  such 
a  fuss  made  over  this  thing.  If 
my  eyesight  had  not  failed  me'  I 
would  nut  ask  for  aid  like  this.  I 
Would  work  and  earn  my  living. 
That  would  please  me  better.  But 
as  it  is  I  have  had  to  turn  dowm 
large  private  classes  of  pupils  whb\, 
aave  asked  me  to  teach  them. 

"I  canuct  read,  and  it  ieaves  me 
very  lonely  at  home.  All  I  can  do 
is  jist  sit  there  a..d  look  and  look 
m  .  a.n.  And  ^vhen  the  b/lis  come  in 
und  there  is  only  fifty  dollars  a 
month  to  pay — well,  if  you  could  not 
see  to  work  and  were  in  that  posi- 
tion you  would  know  how  it  feels." 

WEARS  LEGION  RIBBON. 

The  old  man,  for  he  is  old  now, 
straightened  up.  He  turned  his  fall- 
ing eyes  down  to  the  little  silk  rib- 
bon of  the  decoration  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  w  lioh  is  in  his  lapel,  and 
.smiled.  "I  guess  everything  will 
come  out  all  right,  though.  If  it 
doesn't  there  will  be  nothing  left  for 
me  to  do  bit  fight.  I  have  foughr 
before,  I  guess  I  can  again.  But  I 
hate  to  fight  for  a  reward  for  thirty- 1 
five  years  of  service." 
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Girl  Scouts,  Aided  By 
Fund,  Help  Out,  R&nd 


Charleen  Eshelman,  Girl  Scout  who 
considers  the  daily  "good  turn"  to 
which  she  is  pledged  a  duty  not  to  be 
avoided,  seeks  an  opportunity  to  make 
someone  happy  when  the  opportunity 
fails  to  present  itself. 

This  timo  she  chose  to  co-ordinate 
the  support  given  her  own  organiza- 
tion by  the  Community  Fund  with  that 
it  gives  Cleveland's  blind  boys  and 
girls. 


Charleen  is  binding  into  book  form 
magazines  witii  raised  letter  printing 
that  will  enable  the  sightless  young- 
sters to   read  children's  stories. 

The  Girl  Scout  organization  will  re- 
ceive further  aid  from  the  Community 
Fund  campaign  November  17  to  25. 
The  goal  of  the  drive  is  $4,375,000,  .of 
which  $798,003  will  be  used  for  organi- 
zations similar  to  the  Girl  Scouts. 


"'     ncVVAi    RtCISTER 


65  YEARS  OLD  AND  BLJND-BUT  HE  REGISTElS^ 


«  Dr.  J.  A.  Clark.  65  years  old, 
may  vote.  /He  is  shown  at  the  t 
was  takejf  at  the  registration  h( 
station.    H'he  picture  below  shows 


Clark.   fi5   years  old,  is  hlind.   hut    he  is  able   to   register  every  four  years  so  that  he 
table   in  this   picture.      His  wife   stands   before   him.      The   picture 
board,    fourth    precinct  of  the  fifth  ward,  located  in  the  old  police 
picture  helow  shows  the  tag  Dr.  Clark  wore  after  he   had   eegistere 
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Charlie  Le  Bon,  Beloved  Old 
Schoolmaster  of  Hub,  Now  Blind 
but  Cheerful,  Tells  How  He  and  Wife 
Try  to  Live  on  $600  a  Year 


How  to  keep  a  family  of  two 
on    $600    a    year — 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lebon,  wife  of 
English  High  School's  "grand  old 
man,"  could  tell  you  a  story  of 
skimping    and    saving. 

For  more  than  two  years  she  has 
been  doing  it,  since  "Charley" 
Lebon  reached  the  age  of  70  and 
retired    from    his    life's    work. 

On  July  3,  this  year,  a  bill  was 
finally  signed  which  made  "Char- 
ley" Lebon's  legal  pension  $1800 
a   year. 

But  he  hasn't  been  able  to 
collect. 

\/      BY  J.  R.  MILNE 

"And  ever  since  then,"  said 
"Charlie"  Lebon,  with  a  gesture 
which  told  that  he  was  perfectly 
willing  to  laugh  at  himself  if  he 
could  see  the  joke,  "I  have  been  go- 
ing from  A  to  B,  and  from  B  to  C, 
and  from  C  to  D.  .  .  .  And  I  tell 
you  I  am  getting  tired  of  the  geom- 
etry of  municipal  methods  and 
finance !" 

He  sighed,  and  added,  half  seri- 
ously, half  jocularly :  "If  private 
businesses  were  conducted  as  some 
officials  conduct  the  public  business, 
half  of  us  would  be  in  jail — and  the 
other  half  in  bankruptcy." 

Now  that  remark  must  not  be  con- 
strued as  an  attack  upon  our  gov- 
ernment. 

It  is,  as  all  his  "boys"  will  see  at 
once,  a  typical  ''Charlie"  Lebon  re- 
mark. It  has  in  it  something  of  per- 
plexity and  something  of  disgust.  For 
M'sieu  Lebon  (you  could  not  pos- 
sibly call  him  mister!)  is  an  honest 
and  sincere  man,  incapable  of  pre- 
tense. 

If  you  ask  him  for  an  opinion  he 
will  always  speak  frankly.  And  his 
wit  will  lift  his  frankness  to 
piquancy.  Epigrams  come  as  swiftly 
to  M'sieu  Lebon's  tongue  as  truisms 
to  a  politician's. 

We  were  sitting  in  the  bay  of  the 
parlor  at  133  Westbpurne  terrace, 
M'sieu  Lebon  and  I.  He  wore  his 
smoking  jacket,  a  coat  of  some  dark 
cloth,  decorated  with  what  seemed 
to  me  from  a  distance  of  some  five 
or  six  feet  to  be  gray-white  leaves. 
He  peered  at  me  from  beneath  his 
eye  shade,  and  this  gave  me  a  most 
uncanny  feeling. 

You  see.  he  only  seemed  to  peer. 
His  eves  looked  at  me,  eyes  that  I 
thought  MUST  sec  me,  ami  ve*  T 
knew  they  could  not.  "Charlie" 
Lebon  is  almost  blind. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  and  you  felt 
that  your  sympathy  gpxo  beat  un- 


spoken, "I  cannot  see  you.  I  see  a 
shade  where  you  are  sitting,  yes ; 
and  black  dots  where  your  eyes  aici 
and  a  dot  for  the  tip  of  your  nose. 
And  when  you  move  your  hand  I 
know  that,  but  I  do  not  see  the 
hand— only  the  blur  of  the  move- 
j  ment." 

Six  Hundred  a  Year 

In  the  dining  room,  which  adjoins 
the  parlor,  Madame  Lebon  was  bustling 
about,  setting  the  little  table  for  the 
evening  meal.  Two  places.  Madame  is 
petite,  and  white  hairx-d,  and  her  ac- 
cent tells  you,  like  that  accent  of 
m'sieu,  that  France  can  never  be  for- 
gotten, however  long,  however  willing, 
the  exile. 

But  to  the  point,  which  is  that  so 
elusive  pension  Increase.  Madame,  I 
know,  is  far  more  interested  in  that 
than  in  any  description  of  herself.  No 
housewife  in  all  New  England  will 
blame  her.  It  is  not  easy  to  feed  and 
clothe  and  warm  two  people  on  six 
hundred  dollars  a  year! 

The  story  can  be  stated  quite  briefly: 
A  Mr.  Max  Adlow,  former  pupil  of 
M'sieu  Lebon  and  now  a  Representa- 
tive in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
told  m'sieu  that  he  ought  to  receive 
the  pension  of  $1800  which  he  missed  by 
being  compelled  to  retire  from  school- 
teaching  a  month  befors  the  bill  rais- 
ing  pensions   went  into    effect. 

"I  think,"  said  Mr.  Adlow,  "it  may 
be  possible  to  get  that  increase  for 
you." 

"Well,"  said  M'sieu  Lebon,  "that 
would  be  good.  If  you  can  do  it  I  shall 
not  object!" 

His  Love  of  Laughs 

He  will  always  have  his  whimsy,  you 
know.  Financial  straits  can  not  rob 
him  of  it;  ill  health  (if  unseeing  eves 
are  not  ill-health,  what  is?)  cannot 
damage  it.  He  has  an  indomitable 
philosophy,  and  a  love  of  laughs.  I 
hope  I  shall  have  some  of  the  courage 
of  Charles  Lebon  if  I  should  some  day 
find  myself  old,  and  poor,  and  blind.  . 

Mr.  Adlow  drew  up  a  bill  to  present 
to  the  Legislature,  a  bill  which  ordered 
the  pension  of  Mr.  Charles  P.  Lebon 
increased  from  $600  to  $1800.  It  had 
the  approval  of  the  Mayor  and  the  City 
Council,  despite  the  fact  that  Boston's 
corporation  counsel,  regarding  the  bill 
from  a  legal  and  not  a  sentimental 
standpoint,  was  inclined  to  shake  his 
head.  The  bill  would  set  a  precedent, 
and  precedents  are  to  be  avoided.  You 
never  know  just  what  trouble  a  prece- 
dent may  lead  you  into. 

Bill  Passed  Legislature 

The  bill  was  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, almost  unanimously.  The 
man  who  voted  a«rain  =  ;  ft  did  go,  not 
because  he  wis  unwilling  to  help  the 
old  fchof.lmaster,  hut  because  he.  too, 
was  afraid  of  precedent.  Cut  it  passed, 
and  the  Governor  signed  it.  And  then 
the  Mayor  and  the  City  Council  signed 
fta  Ana  m 


Charles  P.  Lebon,  one  of  the  best 
loved  of  English  High  School's 
former  teachers,  who,  with  his  wife, 
has  been  living  on  a  pension  of  $600 
a  year  (plus  an  annuity  which  takes 
care  of  his  rent).  An  act  of  the 
Legislature  raised  Mr.  Lebon's  pen- 
sion to  $1800  a  year,  a  sum  which 
he  would  have  received  if  he  had 
retired  one  month  later  than  he  was 
compelled  to,  but  Mr.  Lebon  has  been 
unable   to   collect. 


And  then  M'sii  a  Lebon,  as  he  said  to 
me,  began  going  from  A  to  B,  and  from 
B  to  C,  and  from  C  to  D.  His  pension 
was  now  legally  $1800  a  year,  everybody 
admitted  it,  but  the  extra  $1200,  which 
would  pay  the  butcher  and  the  baker, 
and  which  Madame  Lebon  would  cer- 
tainly stretch  till  it  would  take  on  all 
1  the  appearances  of  a  substantial  in- 
come, he  could  find  nowhere. 

The  pension  increase  seemed  to  be 
benefiting  him  to  the  same,  extent  that 
a  check  for  a  million  dollars  wax  Id 
benefil  ;i  hung.'y  man  lost  In  the  heart 
or'  the  Gobi  desert. 

And    the    situation    lias     not 
Mr.dfime    Lebon    is    trj  ing    to    squ 

miles  out  of  $300,  but  scarcely 
with  complete  success.  Now,  however, 
the   matter    has    beau  «tv*a   publicity. 


Y 


It  is  not  for  any  private  individual  to 
say  whether  the  Teachers'  Pension 
Fund  should  or  should  not  furnish  the 
extra  $1200  to  which  M'sieu  Lebon  is 
entitled;  but  it  surely  is  high  time  that 
it  should  be  settled  for  once  and  all, 
definitely  and  beyond  dispute,  just  who 
must  pay  up. 

.        Making  Both  Ends  Meet 

"How,"  said  I,  "can  you  possibly  live 
on  six  hundred  a  year,   sir?" 

The  answer  was  obvious.  ""We  do  not. 
I  have  been  making-  a  little  bit  of  extra 
money  with  a  French  class  which  has 
been  meeting  twice  a  week,  here  in  my 
home.  But  how  long  I  can  continue,  I 
do  not  know.  When  you  cannot  read, 
or  write    ..." 

He  smiled.  "And  then,  you  see,  we 
have  been  provident.  We  had  saved  a 
little  when  I  retired.  But  not  much, 
and  now  nearly  all  is  gone,  for  w« 
have  had  to  take  from  our  savings 
from  time  to  time.  And  of  course,  you 
know,  I  do  not  have  to  pay  rent  from 
these  incomes.  You  remember  the 
purse  that  'my  boys'  gave  me  .  .  . 
That  pays  the  rent.  It  is  in  trust  for 
me,  you  see." 

Wardrobe  Difficulties 

But  even  so!  I  have  a  -wife  myself, 
and  when  I  told  hen  that  M.  and  Mme. 
Lebon  kept  themselves,  aside  from 
shelter,  on  $600  a  year  plus  "stealings  ' 
from  their  savings  and  whatever  the 
old  teacher  could  earn  by  private 
lessons,  she  showed  something  more 
than  surprise.  She  did  not  believe  it 
at  first.  And  yet  she  considers  her- 
self  reasonably   economical. 

"The  poor  old  dears-  ..."  she  said. 
She  eased  her  mind  by  telling  just 
what  she  thought  about  political  red 
tape. 

However,  the  foregoing  is  merely  an 
explanatory  note,  "Reven'ons  a  nos 
moutons,"    as    "Charlie"    would   say. 

"Food,  heat,  light,  clothes.  ..."  I 
murmured. 

And  it  was  just  like  M'sieu  Lebon  to 
seize  his  one  chance  for  a  bit  of  a  joke: 

"Ah,  but  I  have  not  yet  had  to  buy 
new  clothes!  That  is  something!  I  had 
a  wardrobe  when  I  left  the  school."  He 
shrugged:  "But  it  is  wearing  out,  and 
when  it  is  worn  out,  which  will  not  be 
long,  I  do  not  know  what  I  will  wear." 

He  sighed— not  a  mournful  sigh,  but 
one  of  resignation. 

"It  has  not  been  easy,  but  we  have 
managed.  Madame,  you  know,  is  a 
Frenchwoman.  ..." 

Tribute  to  the  "Little  Lady" 

And  that  statement,  quietly  spoken, 
carried  a  tremendous  meaning.  A  trib- 
ute to  a  little  lady  who  can  make  meals 
out  of  next.to-nothing— and  to  a  na- 
tion  that   is   famous   for  thrift. 

"But."  he  went  on,  unemotiona'ly, 
1  ul  with  that  same  resignation,  "when 
our  savings  ;n-<:  till  gone,  aid  i  give 
no  more  lessons,  1  do  not  know  what 
ev-  n  she  can  do — unless  that  other 
s   soon.  » 

"X'.  .  n     the    end    of    the    v.-e>k 

comes,  and  we  have  made  both  ends 
come  together"— he  placed  his  forefin- 
gers tip  to  tip,— "we  are  very  happy. 
Sometimes  the  ends  do  not  meet,  of 
course,  and  then  we  have  to  think 
hard.   .    .    ." 

He  stopped  short,  and  his  mood 
changed.  "You  know,  I  never  ask  for 
things.  I  have  gladly  accepted  what 
has  been  offered  to  me,  but  I  have  not 
asked  this  help.  I  have  thousands  of 
friends  who,  I  know, ,  would  help  me, 
but  I  could  not  ask.  I  am  not  a  beggar. 

"I  did  not  ask  that  my  pension  be  in- 


creased. Though  I  am  grateful  to  Mr. 
Adlow  and  to  all  those  who  took  part 
in   the  passing  of  the  bill. 

"But  now  it  is  different.  It  is  not  that 
I  am  asking  for  a  gift.  I  am  demand- 
ing what  is  mine!  The  law  has  given  it 
*to  me,  and  I  mean  to  have  it!  I  do  not 
know  what  measure  I  can  take,  but  I 
will  do  everything  possible.  They  can- 
not   keep    from    me   what    is   rightfully 


mme: 
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Still  He  Jokes 


What  strength  he  has!  No  sympathy 
seeker,  "Charlie"  Lebon,  comforting , 
himself  with  the  pity  of  others.  He 
likes  to  stand  on  his  own  legs.  Age, 
blindness,  and  poverty  have  tried  to 
hold  him  in  sombre  captivity,  but  they 
cannot.  If  he  cannot  see,  he  can  hear, 
and — 

"Mr.  Ax  Paul  Keith,'',  he  said,  "has 
been  very  kind.  One  day  he  took  me 
to  the  theatre,  and  introduced  me  to 
Mr.  Larsen,  and  told  Mr.  Larsen  that 
I  was  always  to  be  admitted  without 
charge. 

"Of  course,"  he  added,  "I  have  never 
abused  the  privilege.  I  do  not  go  too 
often." 

He  chuckled.  "One  day,  when  I  was 
there,  a  friend  saw  me. 

"  'Why,  what  do  you  find  to  amuse 
yourself  here?'  he  remarked.  'You  can't 
see   the   girls'    faces   now!' 

"  'No,'  I  replied,  'but  I  can  still  see 
their  legs!' 

"Of  course,"  M'sieu  Lebon  added! 
hastily,  "we  were  joking!" 

The  joke  reminds  me  of  "Charlie  Le- 
bon' s  great  regret,  voiced  shortly  after 
he  lost  his  sight: 

Cannot  See  Pretty  Girls 

"The  worst  of  it  is,  I  cannot  see  all 
the   pretty    girls!" 

A  true  Frenchman,  M'sieu  Lebon,  who 
sees  that  it  is  pretty  women  who  make 
the  world  a  bright  and  pleasant  place, 
and   gives   tribute   with   a  gallant  bow. 

Madame  Lebon  came  in  to  remind 
m'sieu  that  tonight  was  the  night  of 
the  French  class,  and  that  he  had  bet- 
ter be  sitting  down  to  table  if  he  did 
not  want  to  be  interrupted  when  eating. 
I  picked  up  my  hat,  and  with  his  arm 
upon  my  shoulder  genially,  walked  to 
thej  door. 

Joke  About  Noted  Flub  Men 

M'sieu    Lebon    wa---   snail  rg. 

"Before  you  go  I  will  tell  you  a  joke. 
You  have  heard  it  before,  but  that  does 
not  matter-.  H  is  because  it  Is  apt 
that  I  tell  it. 

"A  few  years  ago  I  was  In  Paris  with 
Mr.     Sam    Elder    and    Charles     Taylor  J 
and   Charles    Sullivan.     Wo   were   stop- 
ping at  the  same  hotel. 

"One  morning  we  had  all  to  go  about 
our  business.  And  I  went  in  a  cab  with 
Sam  Elder— they  did  not  have  taxis, 
then ;  and  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Sullivan 
went  in  another  cab. 

"When  they  reached  their  destina- 
tion Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Sullivan  ar- 
gued as  to  who  should  pay  the  fare. 
Neither  would  agree  that  the  other 
should,  and  when  Mr.  Sullivan  tried  to 
thrust  money  in  the  driver's  hand,  Mr. 
Taylcr  exclaimed: 


"  'Don't  take  his  money.  It  is  no 
good  " 

"But  the  driver,  who  was  not  a 
Frenchman,  but  of  a  race  that  is  just 
as  witty  as  the  French,  shook  his  head 
and  replied: 

"  'I  don't  give  a  who  pays  me. 

I  just  want  my  money!'  " 
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TflffiAK  HERE 
/  TO  HELP  BUN 

Dr.  Melina  Lipinska,  Gif tec 
Linguist,  Touring  Work 
in  Interest  of  Those  D 
priyed  of  Sight. 
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Dr.    Melina    Lipinska,    eminent    Po 
lish    physician,    sent  "from    Europe    t< 
tour   this   country    in   the   inter«st<3   o: 
psychology    for    the    blind,    arrived    ir 
this  city  early  Monday  afternoon. 
Lipinska,   who   has   been  totally   bl 
since   1910,  besiies   being  well   knowi 
for    her    experiments    in    medical 
search,    has   won    fi*me   as   a   lectu 
and   has  spoken   in  London  and  manj 
of  the  big  cities  of  Europe,  speaking 
in    Polish,    French    and    English,    for 
like    so    many    or    her    countrywomen 
she    is    a    girted   linguist. 

She    comes    to    this    country    as    t 
delegate    from    the    Society    of    Polish 
Oculists    and    Physicians    in    War; 
and  also  a  delegate  of  the  Estabi 
ment  for  the  Blind  Children   of  Lem- 
berg.      The    proceeds    of    her    lectures 
are    used   for    work    among   the    blinc 
of    her    native    Poland    in    Polish    am 
English.     Dr.    Lipinska   will   speak   ir 
Kosciusko    hall,    Palmer    street.    Sun 
day  aiternoon  at  3.     Her  subject  wil 
be  "How  to  Keep  Well,"  and  she  wil 
present  a   new   method,   original   with 
herself,    for    the    prevention    of    blind- 
ness in  children  by  the  relaxation   o: 
the    m^nd.      This    will    be    the    central 
theme  of   her   talk,  and   she   will   dis 
cuss  the  psychology  of  the  mini  an 
of  nutrition.     While  in  England 
years   ago,   her   experiments   i 
cific  research  included  a  40  d*^s'  fast. 
during  which  time  she  teat  no  nour- 
ishment of  any  kind  fa/rSO  days,  andj 
only   water   and   orange  juice   for   the 
remaining    ten 

While  suffering  from  glaucoma  at 
the  age  of  ljj^Dr.  Lipinska  pursued 
her  medical/Training  with  the  aii  of 
a  secretary.  At  that  time  she  was 
able  to  jj€e  just  enough  to  go  to  the- 
laboratory.  Her  book,  "Women  Doc-I 
tors /Through  the  Ages,"  written  in 
French,  will  be  published  soon  in 
English.  Blindness  does  not  bring 
Uhhappiness,  she  rsays.  Through  the 
loss  of  one  world,  a  whole  new  world 
is  opened  up.  The  subconsciousl 
forces  replace  the  lost  sight,  and  be-j 
come    powerful    and    very    active. 

Dr.  Lipinska,  in  talking  to  a  Her- 
ald reporter  yesterday  afternoon,  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  she  is  not  un- 
happy, ani  is  aot  handicapped,  for 
she  believes,  as  Helen  Keller  be- 
lieves, that,  with  a  professional  ed- 
ucation, one  is  capable  of  doing  any- 
thing. She  visited  Helen  Keller  in 
November,  1923,  at  Forest  Hills,  and 
Jan.  12,  of  the  same  year,  she  was 
the  guest  of  President  Harding  at 
the  White  House,  introduced  by  the 
B'rench   ambassador,   Jules   Jusserand. 
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Blindness    Hasn't    Stopped    Him**} 

ftbriel  A.  Cusson  is  the  winner  of  the  Province  of 
%c  scholarship  for  music,  known  as  the  Paris 
1"  which  entitles  him  to  three  years'  study  in 
is.  The  award  of  the  scholarship  to  Cusson  was  not 
5idered  extraordinary  by  those  who  know  hia  oom- 
td  of  the  piano,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  one  who 

been  blind  since  birth  should  have  qualified  for  the 
motion.  Cusson  traveled  alone  under  the  care  of 
adtan  Pacific  officials.  He  has  taken  residence 
i  the  Institute  National  for  the  Blind,    where    he 

stay  during  his  studies  in  Paris. 
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BLINDNESS  SMALL  HANDICAP 


CHARfcrt^      A.       TIMPERLAKE.      31, 

WELL-KNOWN       SALESMAN 

OVERCOMES   OBSTACLE 


i/ 


Yorker  Demonstrates  How  He  Writes 
Up  Orders — Sense  Of  Touch  His 
Greatest  Asset — Watch  Has  Raised 
Numerals. 


In  spite  of  the  handicap  of  total 
blindness,  Charles  A.   Timperlake,  31, 

wholesale  confectioner.  1100  West 
'oplar  Street,  York,  is  getting:  much 
u.t  of  life  and  providing  a  good  living 
for  his  wife  and  child.  For  12  years 
he  has  been  making  Hanover  as  a 
candy  salesman  and  is  known  to 
grocerymen  and  cigar  store  owners 
all  over  York  County. 

Mr.  Timperlake  was  blinded  when 
only  four  weeks  old.  He  went  to 
school  at  Ovevbrook  and  learned  to 
read  by  the  Braille  system  of  raised 
letters.  He  writes  by  this  system, 
carrying  a  small  steel  pad  with  per- 
forations for  each  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet, placing  a  card  between  the  steel 
sides  and  punching  letters  out  with  a 
pointed  pin.  Returning  to  his  odice 
In  the  evening  he  runs  his  fingers 
the  cards  and  writes  his  orders 
up  on  a  typewriter,  using  the  loinh 
tem. 

He  carries  a  watch.  It  Is  a  closed- 
race  model  but  lacks  a  crystal  and 
the  numerals  on  the  dial  are  raised. 
Brushing  the  ends  of  his  fingers  over 
the  face  he  tells  Time  instantly. 

"All  of  my  remaining  senses  are 
[greatly  sharpened  through  abnormal 
iuse,"  Mr.  Timperlake  told  a  Record- 
I  Herald  reporter  today.       His  hearing 


is  keen,  his  sense  of  smell 
developed,  he  hears  sounds  that  es- 
cape the  ordinary  person,  but  keen- 
est of  all  is  his  sense  of  touch.  The 
tips  of  his  fingers  are  sensitized  to  a 
remarkable  degree. 

Although  totally  blind,  he  can  tell 
the  difference  between  day  and  night. 
He  says  he  knows  Hanover  well 
enough  to  find  his  way  around  alone, 
but  to  save  time  is  usually  accompan- 
ied here  by  a  boy.  In  York  he  makes 
his  way  all  over  the  city  unaided. 

It  has  been  said  that  much  of  the 
enjoyment  of  smoking  is  had  through 
the  sight  of  the  smoke  driftiug  up- 
ward from  the  cigar.  In  a  dark  room 
someone  had  said,  a  smoker  gets  lit- 
tle satisfaction.  This  is  disproven  by 
the  York  man.  for  he  smokes  a  great 
deal,  and   his   enjoyment  is  apparent. 

He  told  this  story:  "A  friend  o! 
mine  was  blind  but  regained  his  sight. 
He  looked  out  on  the  world  for  the 
first  time  in  mid-life  after  an  opera 
tloft  that  restored  his  sight.  Hi 
knew  things  only  from  impressions 
he  gained  himself  Uirough  his  other 
senses  or  from  what  people  told  him 
;When  he  saw  a  cat  for  the  first,  timjj 
he  could  not  imagiDe  what  it  was 
but  when  he  closed  his  eyes  and  rat 
his  handy,  over  the  cat's  body,  he  e.i 
Claimed  'Why,  that's  a   oaf." 

Most  persons  with  some  reaj  o 
imagined  ailment  are  continually 
growling.  Not  so  Mr.  Timperlake;  he 
is  cheerful,  and  that  in  the  face  of 
one  of  the  greatest  handicaps  that 
can  befall  a  man.  There  are  times, 
however,  he  says,  when  the  blind  suf- 
fer spells  of  the  greatest  depression. 

The  candy  man's  chief  hobby  is  the 
radio.  He  is  well  informed  and  reads 
many  .raised-letter  books  distributed 
by  a  special  library  service  for  the 
blind. 

Before  the  birth  of  his  child,  Mr. 
Timperlake  feared  it  might  inherit  his 
disability,  but  his  fears  were  ground- 
less for  the  child  has  normal  sight. 
Sightless  eyes  are  not  dead;  over  one 
he  wears  a  glass  eye.  In  cold  weath- 
er he  must  remove  this,  for  the  glass 
becomes  so  cold  it  burns  his  eyeball. 
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P.  PRELATE 
*WC  AT  MUSKEGON 


lectWl  to  Jkhe   Free   Press. 

goni.-Mich..  Nov.  7. — Muske- 
gorT  Knights  of  Pythias  will  be 
hosts  Thufjday  night  to  Supreme 
Prelate  FretfAtwood,  of  the  .»upreine 
domain  of.  Knights  of  Pythias,  and 
past  grand  chancellor  of  the  Grand 
lodge  of  Minnesota.  Although  to- 
tally blind,  the  supreme  officer  is 
said  to  be  an  inspiring  speaker  and 
his  address,  "Happiness,"  which  has 
been  delivered  before  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people,  will  be  hee 
*tiere. 
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UTILE  MO  BOY 
STED  BY  R.  C. 


Local  Headquarters  Does 
Helpful  Work 

Last  Saturday  the  local  Red  Cross 
received  word  from  the  Portsmouth 
Red  Cross  that  a  little  boy,  ten  years 
o  d,  would  arrive  in  Ashland  on  his 
way  to  Portsmouth,  from  Pikeville, 
where  he  had  undergone  an  operation 
on  h's  eyes.  The  little  fellow  had 
his  sight,  and  the  Red  Cross  had 
sent  him  to  the  hospital.  The  Ash- 
land Red  Cross  worker  met  the  trains 
on  Saturday  which  might  have 
brought  the  boy,  but  he  did  not  ar- 
rive. On  Sunday  she  went  to  the 
station  again,  and  when  the  train 
stopped,  a  little  boy  of  ten  years, 
carrying  his  clothes  in  a  paste  board 
box,  his  cap  pulled  down  over  his 
eyes,  made  his  way  from  the  train 
steps  to  the  platform,  and  stood 
"^  ting. 

he   Red   Cross  representative   rec- 
;  ized  him  at  once  as  the  litt'e  boy 
.ie  had  been  asked  to  take  care  of, 
and    so    she    made    herself    known    to 
him.     When  she  tock  his  hand,   and 
mentioned  the  Red  Cross,  he  smiled, 
Out.  was  not  apparently  surprised.     "I 
suppose-  they  told   you   that   the   Red 
Jross  would  meet  you  and  take  care 
of  you,  didn't  they?"  asked  the  work- 
er.    "No   ma'am,"  replied     the     boy, 
"the  doctor  said  if  nobody  was  at  the 
train  to  meet  me,  that  I  could  jest 
wait    around   until   this   evenin',    and 
;et  the  train   to  Portsmouth.     I  live 
ibout   n'ne    miles   the   other   side    of 
Portsmouth,   an'  he   said   I   could  get 
ome  some  way.    I  can  see  out  of  one 
:ye  now,"   he  added,   "but   shoot!      1 
jest   knew   some   of   them   Red    Cros 
adies  would  take  care  o'  me,  'cause 
-hey  always  do." 

The   little   fellow  said    the    cook   a 

"he  hospital  had  fixed  him  a  lunch  in 

i  "poke",  and  he  had  eaten  it  on  the 

rain,    but    he    did    consent    after    he 

tad   said   "No,   thank  you   ma'am"   to 

have    some    ice    cream    and    cake    for 

lessert.      After    every    bite      of      the 

chocolate   ice    cream     and     chocolate 

sake  had  disappeared,  the  Red  Cros. 

worker  announced   that     they     wouk. 

tart    to    Portsmouth.      The    boy    re- 

ninded  her  that  the  Portsmouth  trair, 

1  d    not    leave      unt  1      evening.        "I 

thought  I'd  drive  you  to  Portsmouth,' 

replied,  "and  the  Red  Cress  there 

take  you  to  your  home."    "I'll  like 

that,"  said  the  little  boy.  and  he  set 

led   himself   for   a   pleasant  drive   ir 

he    glorious    autumn    air.      "I    don". 

et    to  '  ride    much,"    he    said,    "every- 

h.'ng's    kinda    pretty    out,     ain't     it'. 

m    ldnaa    glafl    I    can    see    them    red 

eaves.'  and  ha  pointed  to  a  resplend- 

>m   oak  tree. 

The  ivle  to  Portsmouth  was  all  to- 


\ 


\ 


i 


for  the  little  boy  and  his  com- 
inion.      Upon    their    arriva"    in    tha 
..ty,  the  Reel  Cross  was  notified,  an  • 
he    secretary   said    that      she      woul. 
Irive  -him  at  once  to  his  home.     Tht 
land    representative    learned    tha 
t   mean;    the   sacrifice   of     a     diim.-: 
arty    n   Huntington,     but     a     litil 
lind  boy,  and   not  a  party,  was  the 

in  issue  with  that  worker. 
Wfc  little   boy   was   ready   to 

"sood-bye"    to    the   Ashland    Re.: 
r-  ss  worker,  he  thrust  a  package  o  ! 
■-- fjag    gum    into     her     hand.       "I 
lit   this    for   you."    he    said,    "and 
}es,  but  I  had  a  nice  time!" 
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/  DOCTOR  IS  HEBE 


Dr.  Melanie  Lipinska  Will  Lecture 
in     City    On 

i  {         Health 

Dr.  Meiaine  Lipinska,  blind  scientific 
lecturer,  arrived  in  thl3  city  Monday 
afternoon  wrhere  she  is  to  lecture  onj 
health  next  Sunday  at  Koseuszko  Hall, 
corner  Kenyon  and  North  Front  street. 
Dr.  Lipinska  is  Polish  and  will  speak 
in  her  native  tongue.  She  uses  the 
English  language  fluently  but  is  an  ac-! 
complished  liguist  and  later  expects  to 
give  a  course  of  lectures  in  America 
and  England  before  her  deporture  for 
Poland. 

"We  lose  one  worA^to  find  another," 
declares  Dr.  Lipinska,  who  has  dedi- 
cated her  life  to  those  who  cannot  see. 
"When  one  sense  is  lost  our  sub-con 
scious  forces  become  active  and  very 
powerful.  Lack  of  sight  can  be  re- 
placed by  memory,  intuition  and  espe- 
cially by  vibration,  touching  hands, 
and  the  blind  are  capable  to  determine 
not  only  the  physical  aspect  but  also 
the  intellectual  state  of  mind." 

"  A  blind  person  is  not  handicapped 
if  one  has  professional  training.  A| 
blind  person  can  see  with,  her  eyes  of 
mind,  can  walk,  can  work  if  only  she 
has  love  for  work,"  says  Dr.  Lipinska. 

"I  like  difficulties.  Life  cannot  exist 
without  difficulties." 

Writing  is  her  world  but  sometimes 
she  gives  lectures  and  is  the  author  of 
a  book  entitled  "Woman  Doctors 
Through  the  Ages,"  which  received 
great  praise  from  leading  medical  men 
in  Europe.  She  is  also  a  writer  of  short' 
stories  and  novels. 

Dr.  Lipinska  visited  Helen  Keller  at 
Forest  Hills  and  was  greatly  interest- 
ed in  the  newest  methods  of  aid  for 
the  blind  in  America. 

Her  lecture  Sunday  will  be  on  "How 
to  Keep  Well"  in  which  she  will  tell 
how  to  diminish  expenses  for  living 
and  developing  physicalund  mental  re— 
slstance. 

Dr.  Lipinska  is  the  first  blind  woman 
doctor  to  come  to  this  country.  She 
was  born  in  Poland  and  had  an  or- 
dinary elementary  education.  While 
still  young  she  studied  medicine.  She 
had  always  experienced  trouble  with 
her  eyes,  and  became  totally  blind  at 
19.  Her  studies  were  her  greatest 
help  for  they  took  her  mind  from  the 
pain  of  her  eyes,  she  says. 


t^  t>,h9r  studIes  l*ter,  she  at- 
t>«h  the  ■  Academy  of  Medicine  inl 
nrK  utKf**  waa  awarded  a  prize 
»1„^  ar8hlp'  This  beSan  her  edu- 
hAin?«  +£arteJ  and  hor  Interest  in 
Snf  the  blind  came  after  she  had 
studied  in  the  school  of  psychology  m 

^i*WwUrlnfir.  tWs  time  she  wrote 
n£«»  iV^.0*  the  Wo*nan  in  Medi- 
cine, which  is  a  monument  in  medi- 
cal circles. 


: A  N r„ ' TWasfi.Y  SPOKESMAN 
NOVEMBER 


ASK  DR.  PENROSE 
/  TO  KEEP  OFFICE 

»     ...    ,  . 

Officials  of  Whitman  College  Urge 

President   to   Continue 

His  Work. 


SIGHT     IS     THREATENED 

Kdue-ator      at      St.      Luke's      Under 

^Treatment    That    Blindness 

May    Be    Prevented. 


Unanimously  insisting  that  Dr.  S. 
H.  L.  Penrose,  president  of  Whitman 
College,  Walla  Walla,  continue  his 
aotivitles  as  head  of  the  institution 
regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the 
treatment  he  is  now  receiving-  in  an 
effort  to  save  his  eyesight,  members 
of  the  board  of  trustees  and  financial 
committee  of  the  college  have  ad- 
dressed, the  letter  to  Dr.  Penrose  at 
St.    Luke's   hospital   here. 

President  Penrose  is  confined  to  St. 
Duke's  hospital  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
C.  A.  Veasey.  Some  two  weeks  ago 
it  was  deemed  necessary  for  him  to 
undergo  treatment  imediately  if 
the  sight  of  his  right  eye  was  to  be 
saved. 

To   Remain    In    Hospital. 

He  will  remain  -at  the  hospital  for 
another  month.  His  eyes  are  band- 
aged and  he  is  required  to  have  com- 
plete rest.  Dr.  Penrose  lost  the 
sight  of  his  left  eye  some  years  ago, 
and  the  trouble  which  then  caused 
hlindness  manifests  itself  now  in  the 
right   eye. 

The  letter  sent  to  him  here  is  as 
follows: 

"Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  NOV.  5.  1924. 
— President  S.  B.  L.  Penrose,  St. 
Luke's    Hospital,    Spokane,    Wash. 

"Dear  President  Penrose:  Your 
board  of  trustees  and  financial  com- 
mittee, in  special  meeting  assembled 
today,  unanimously  and  spontane- 
ously send  you  their  heartfelt  best 
•wishes  and  sincerest  tender  sym- 
pathy in  this  hour  of  sudden  trouble 
that  has  beset  your  eyesight  and 
forced  you  into  involuntary   inaction. 

"There  is  but  one  thought  upper- 
most in  our  minds,  and  that  is  that 
you  will  come  through  this  proba- 
tionary period  of  treatment  and  find 
your  eyesight  sufficient  for  your 
needs    and    wishes. 

Insist  That   He    Sfnj. 

"However,  we  wish  it  recorded,  and 
in  this  instance  we  will  insist  upon 
our  unanimous  decision  being  duly 
respected     and     unf  laggingly    carried 


out,  that,  if  time  should  prove  that 
your  eyesight  can  not  be  saved  to 
any  appreciable  extent,  or  in  event 
of  a  total  absence  of  eyesight,  you 
will  unhesitatingly  continue  to  con- 
duct the  affairs  of  AVhitman  college 
as  you  have  so  successfully  and  mag- 
nanimously done  in  the  years  that 
have  passed,  without  permitting 
yourself  to  harbor  even  the  slightest! 
thought  of  relinquishing  the  presi- 
dency of  the  institution  or  in  any 
way  terminating  your  activities  with 
respect  to  administrative  or  teach- 
ing duties  and  responsibilities. 

"These  words  in  all  seriousness  are 
•aid  in  advance  of  any  determination 
of  the  extent  of  the  affliction  that  is 
Threatening  and  causing  you  anxiety. 
We  share  that  anxiety  with  you,  in 
common  with  every  resident  of  the 
city  of  Wralla  Walla  and  the  Pacific 
northwest,  and  we  appreciate  the  fact 
that  this  anxiety  extends  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  northwest  and  reaches 
fill  parts  of  the  nation;  but,  without 
regard  to  the  outcome,  we  are  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  Whitman 
college  and  President  Penrose  are,  and 
will  remain  inseparable;  the  destinies 
of  the  college  are  so  interwoven  and 
so  complete  a  part  o  fits  illustrous 
president  that  they  will  continue  on- 
ward and  upward  without  hesitation 
or  any  degree  of  faltering  and  with- 
out respect  to  the  finalitv  of  this 
vexatious    affliction. 

"With  kindest  personal  regards 
and  prayers  for  your  recovery,  we 
are,    affectionately    yours, 

"ALLEN*  H.    REYNOLDS 
"D.   P.    BAKER, 
"W.   W.  BAKER, 
"J.    W.    LAXGDO.V, 
"ROBERT   L.  MOORE, 
"OSCAR   DRUMHELLER 
"LOUIS    F.    ANDERSON, 
"DORSEY  M.    HILL" 


losfara  llwrncttpt 

321  Washington  Strbht,  Boston  8,  Masi. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  8,  1924 

BLIND  MAN'S  WIFE  IS  KILLED 

Mrs.   Carrie  A.   Fisher  of  Dorchester  Is 
Hit  by  Automobile  on  Harvard  Street 


Mrs.  Carrie  A.  Fisher,  wife  of  Daniel  C. 
Fisher,    was    killed    last    evening    on    liar-] 
vard  street,  Dorchester,  as  she  stepped  into) 
the  street  In  crossing  to  join  her  husband| 
and    daughter  waiting   on  the  other  side.    Mr. 
Fisher  has  been  blind  for  twenty-two  year3. 
Fred  G.  May,  Jr.,  of  178  Blue  Hill  avenue, 
who  was  driving  the  machine  which  struck 
her,  has  been  arrested  by  the  police  of  the 
Dorchester   station,   who   charge    him   with 
manslaughter.       Mr.     Fisher    has    devoted 
many  years  of  his  life  to  the  design  of  tex- 
tile   machinery    and    was    attended    by   his 
wife    almost    constantly.      The    pair    have 
been  familiar  figures  in  the  Dorchester  dis- 
trict for  years.     He  collapsed  after  the  ac- 
cident and  is  under  the  care  of  a  physician. 
Mrs.  Fisher  was  slxty-thre^  years  old,  four- 
teen years  younger  than  her  husband. 
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Dr.  Lipinska,  Blind   Physi- 
cian, to  Address  City's 
Poles 

Proceeds  of  Lecture  to  Aid 
Work  Among  Sight- 
less in  Poland 


womanr     ■nysician,     a     r 
Warsaw.  Li-ho  is  touring 
StatesVo'study   America 


Dr.   Malina  Lipinska,  blind  Polish 
womag^   yhrysician,     a     resident      of 

the  United 
'study  American  methods 
of  treating  blindnfar  and  to  study 
iditions  among  the  Poles  living 
in  this  country,  will  give  a  lecture 
tonight  at  Kosciusko  Hall,  Kenyon 
and  North  Front  streets,  at  seven, 
on  hygiene  of  the  mind  and  nutri- 
tion.    Her  talk  will  be  in  Polish. 

"Everyone  has  been  complaining 
of  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  living 
in  this  difficult  moment  of  the  pres- 
economical  crisis,"  said  Dr. 
Lipinska,  "and  I  want  to  speak  to 
Poles  of  this  city  in  particular" 
10  show  them  how  they  can  improve 
the  physical  part  of  their  diving 
condition  through  dieting,  bathing 
and  mental  and  physical  gymnas- 
tics." 

Dr.  Lipinska  has  been  totally 
blind  since  she  was  19,  when  glau- 
coma developed  in  both  eyes.  She 
was  studying  at  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  at  Paris  at  that  time,  and 
was  able  to  complete  her  research 
in  botany  and  zoology  before  she 
became  entirely  blind.  At  the  acad- 
emy she  received  her  training  un- 
der Pierre  Janet,  a  student  of  auto- 
suggestion and  a  later  disciple  of 
Emile  Coue,  Professor  T.  Ribot  and 
Professor  Charles  Richet,  all  three 
1  specialists  In  psychology  and  neu- 
I  rology. 

"Dr.    Lipinska    gave    me    a    very 
jgood  impression,"  said  the  Rev.  An- 
1  drew  J.   Baj,   rector   of  the   Church 
Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help.  "She 
a  come  to  New  Bedford  well  rec- 
nnended    and    ought    to    prove    a 
y   interesting   speaker.     Who    has 
!  been  in  this  country  about  two  years 
land   In  that  time   has  travelled   all 
lover.     She  has  just  been  to  Provi- 
dence and  Fall  River. 

Wrote  600  Page  Book 

Dr.       Lipinsko       specialized       _.i 

psychology  and   neurology  while   at 

the  Academy   of   Medicine,   and   be- 

ie  known  among  medical  circles 

pr  the  publication  of  her  book  on 


ji'omen  physicians.  It  is  entitled 
"Women  Doctors  Through  the 
Ages"  and  its.  material  fills  a  tome 
of  more  than  600  pages.  For  this 
took  she  received  the  highest  dis- 
tinction from  the  academy. 

Representing  the  Society  of 
Physiciaus  and  Oculists  at  War- 
saw, the  Valentin  Houy  Society  of 
Paris,  the  Union  of  Blind  Soldiers 
cf  Fi-ance,  the  Institute  for  Blind 
Children  of  Lemberg,  and  other  Po- 
lish humanitarian  societies,  Dr. 
Lipinska  will  turn  over  the  receipts 
cf  tonight's  lecture  for  the  benV'fit 
of  the  blind. 

"All  money  collected  will  be  used 
to  better  the  condition  of  blind  stu- 
dents in  Poland",  said  Stanislaw 
Peltz,  attorney,  who  has  an  office  in 
the  Olympia  building,  and  wio  is 
prominent  in  Polish  circles  here. 
Dr.  Lipinska  will  leave  for  New 
York  sometime  next  week,  and 
there  continue  her  work  and  her 
studies.  She  will  leave  for  Warsaw 
in  March.  Her  work  in  New  York 
will  be  among  blind  children,  and 
she  will  study  methods  for  prevent- 
ing biindness  contracted  at  an  early 
age.-  She  has  been  at  work  on  a 
new  book,  entitled  "A  New  World 
Seen  by  Second  Sight,"  and  expects 
to  complete  the  volume  in  the  near 
future. 

Dr.  Lipinska  is  very  optimistic 
concerning  her  blindness,  asserting 
that  when  one  world  is  closed  to  ;^ 
human  being  through  loss  ofisight, 
another,  and  a  far  larger  one,  is 
opened.  ,  * 

"I  owe  all  my  mental  develop- 
ment, my  amelioration  of  health  ami 
my  physical  resistance  to  the  fact 
that  I  could  concentrate  more  dur- 
ing my  blindness  on  the  big  issues. 

"Blindness  is  not  a  handicap,  Lit- 
tle things  do  not  count  for  the  blind. 
Life  is  fuller  and  deeper,  and  one 
has  time  for  thought  and  reflection. 
Society  does  not  take  all  one's  time, 
for  which  I,  for  one,  am  thankful. 
One  has  time  to  think  and  to  de- 
velop the  power  of  silence,  whir-v.  i= 
the  most  importamV^power  of  our 
subconscious  mindc  In  blindness  in 
particular  do  the  subconscious  forces 
become  mor«^powerf»l  and  they  can 
replace  loss/ of  sight. 

"I  have  devoted  my  life  to  service 
since  my  blindness.  I  am  very 
thankful  that  in  blindness  one  can- 
not see  the  unpleasant  sights.  I  was 
glad  during  the  war  that  I  could  not 
see  the  maimed  and  disfigured  sol- 
diers of  my  country.* 

Dr.  Lipinska  has  been  the  guest 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanislaw  Curylo, 
2  7  Robeson  street,  while  in  this  city, 
and  is  being  taken  care  of  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Gimer  and  Miss  Wanda  Nied- 
gielska  of  the  International  Insti- 
tute. She  has  visited  the  Polish- 
American  Club  and  many  other  in- 
stitutions. 
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R.  LIPINSKA 

LECTURES  HERE 


/ 


Blind      Polish      Woman      Doctor 
y     Instructs  On  Health 
I  Secrets 

Dr.  Melaine  Lipinska,  blind  scientific 
lecturer,  a  resident  of  Warsaw,  who 
arrived  in  this  city  a  week  ago  to 
study  American  methods  of  treating 
blindness  and  conditions  among  the 
Polish  people  living  in  this  country, 
gave  a  lecture  Sunday  evening  at 
Kosciusko  Hall,  Kenyon  and  North 
Front  streets.  Dr.  Lipinska  spoke  in 
her  native  tongue  on  "How  to  Keep 
Well." 

In  her  talk  she  showed  the  Polish 
people  of  this  city  in  particular,  how 
they  could  improve  living  conditions 
through  dieting,  and  mental  and  physi- 
cal gymnastics. 

Representing  the  Society  of  Physd- 
cians  and  Oculists  at  Warsaw  the  Val- 
entin Houv  Society  of  Paris,  the  Union 
of  Blind  Soldiers  of  France,  and  Insti- 
tute for  Blind  Children  of  Lemberg, 
and  other  Polish  humanitarian  so- 
cieties, Dr.  Lipinska  will  turn  over  the 
recepits  of  the  lecture  for  the  benefit 
of  the  blind  students  in  Poland. 

Dr.  Lipinska  was  the  guest  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stanislaw  Curylo,  27  Robe- 
son street,  while  in  this  city  and  was 
taken  care  of  by  Mrs.  Mary  Gimer  and 
Miss  Wanda  Niedgielska  of  the  Inter- 
national Institute.  She  has  visited  the 
Polish-American  Club  and 
institutions." 
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1>r.   %'alina    Lipinska,    blind    1' 
woman     physician,      :i      resident      of 
Warsaw,    who   is  touring   the    United 
states    to    study    American    methods 
of    treating    blindness    and    to    si 
conditions!  among    the     Poles    livli 
in   this   cop  n't  ry,    gave   a    lecture    last 
evening   at    Kosciusko   Hall,    Kenyon 
and  North   Front   streets,  on   ...... 

Ol   the    mind    and    nutrition.    l\<v    l  ilk 
was  in   Polish.    * 

Dr.    Lipinska    in    hoi-   talk   sho 
the   Polos  of  this   city   in  particular, 
how   they   cou  d    improve   the 
cal     part    of    their    living    condition 
through  dieting,  bathing  and  menta 
and  physical  gymnastii 

Representing  the  Society  of 
(Physicians  ami  Opulists  at  Warsaw 
the  Valentin  Huuy  Societv  of  Paris 
the  Union  ft  Blind  Soldiers  ..i 
ico.  and  Institute  for  Blind  Chil- 
dren of  Lemberg,  and  other  Polish 
humanitarian  societies.  Dr.  Lipln- 
teka  will  furn  over  the  receipts  ol 
the    lecti  r    the    benefit    of    the 

blind    students    in    Poland. 

Dr.  Lipinska  was.  the  guest  of  Mr. 
and  Airs.  Stanislaw  Curylo,  :' 7 
Robeson    street,    while    in    this    city, 

was  taken  care  of  by  Mrs 
Gfaner  and   Miss   Wanda  Niedgielska 
the    International     Institute.    She 
has      visited       tl  dish-  American 

Club  and  many  other  institutio 
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'LADY  BOUNTIFUL"  COMES  TO 

THE  AID  OF  AFFLICTED  ONES 


Fred  Nilan,    Totally  Blind  From   Birth 


Weather-Beaten  Cottage  at  18  Oxford  Street  In  Which  Blind  Fred  Nilan 
Lives  With  His  Crippled  Sister,  Mrs.  NelWe  Grady,  Deserted  by  Her 
Husband  When  Affliction  Came  Upon  Her  From  Paralytic  Shock  25 
Years  Ago. 


Blind   Man    and    Cripple    Sister 
Receive  Life's  Comforts  From 
J    a   Kindly    Woman 

MAN    BLIND     SINCE     BIRTH 


Sister  Has  Suffered  for  25  Years 

From  Paralysis  of  Entire 

Left  Side  of  Body 


Day  after  day  for  a  great  many 
years  pedestrians  passing  the  junc- 
tion of  Oxford  and  Market  streets, 
have  seen  a  modest,  retiring  little 
man  standing  near  the  entrance  to ' 
one  of  the  leading  banking  institu- 
tions of  the  city,  his  hands  on  an  ' 
open  Boston  bag  containing  a  sup- 
ply of  soap  put  up  in  diminutive 
cakes.  These  he  offers  for  sale. 
Hundreds  pass  him  by  without  so 
much  as  a  glance  at  his  pathetic 
figure. 

Fortunately  for  him  there  are  oth- 
ers who  do  not  pass  him  by,  but  greet 
him  with  a. pleasant  word,  while  they 
drop  a  coin  in  his  hand.  A  few  of 
these  generous,  sympathetic  ones  are 
men,  but  by  far  the  great  majority- 
are  women  of  kindly  heart  with  gen- 
uine   interest  in   the   afflicted. 

This  man  is  Fred  Nilan,  born  in 
Lynn,  and  stone  blind  from  birth, 
with  never  any  hope  of  ever  being, 
blessed  with  the  sense  of  seeing.  And 
yet  he  bears  nis  terrible  affliction 
with    the    utmost    fortitude    and    for 


one  so  terribly  handicapped,  is  won- 
derfully happy  and  content  with  his 
lot  in  'life.  In  his  simple  way  he  did 
his  bit  for  his  country  and  for  his 
age  during  the  great  World  War,  and 
composed  the  following  prayer  for. 
those  who  fought  their  country's  bat-1 
ties: 

JMess    the    Soldiers. 
Bless   the   soldiers  in   war's   zone, 
Blesr,  their  parents,  bless  their  homes, 
Bless    their  path   where'er   they   roam 
Free    f,rom    sin    must    they    atone. 
God  must  save  and  He  alone, 
With   the   peace   the   words   impart 
In    their    lives    and    on    their    hearts. 
Father,  be  thy  Haws  impresseed, 
Be  they  taught  and  teacher  blest. 
Hondr   thy   father   and   thy   mother, 
That  the  davs  will  be  long  and  most 

Holy, 
Good  will  to  all  neighbors. 
Peace   to   mankind, 

Glory   forever,   God's   blessing  divine, 
On   earth  as   in  Heaven.     Amen! 

The  funds  that  blind  Fred  Nilan 
collects  from  the  sale  of  his  offer- 
ings are  the  means  by  which  he  sup- 
ports his  crippled  sister.  Mrs.  Nellie 
Grady,  and  himself.  For  52  long 
years  this  man  has  been 

Groping    in    Darkness. 

Once  he  had  a  vocation  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  training  in  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind  in  South  Bos- 
ton, where  he.  was  taught  the  uphol- 
stery trade.  Modern  machinery  has 
robbed  the  sightless  of  this  occupa- 
tion as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  liveli- 
hood. 

In  "the  neighboring  municipality  of 
Swampscott,  lives  a  woman  whose 
present  affluence  is  the  result  of  her 
own  initiative,  persistent  efforts  and 
wise  investments.  She  was  left  a 
widow  with  two  baby  daughters  to 
support.  She  is  now  a  figure  of  im- 
portance both  in  the  business  world 
and  in  the  social  life  of  her  environ- 
ment.      Tenderly     she    cares     for    her 


own    mother    in    her    declining    years. 

It  happened  that  one  day  in  Aprii, 
last,  this  woman  had  some  financial 
business  to  transact  at  a  Market 
street  banking  institution.  As  she 
approached  she  noted  the  patient, 
pathetic  figure  of  a  blind  man  stand- 
ing near  the  entrance.  She  halted 
and  spoke  to  him  kindly.  Being  a 
woman  of  experience  in  this  hard 
world,  she  asked  the  man  if  he  was 
actually  blind.  When  he  told  her  he 
had  never  seen  the  light  of  day,  her 
woman's  heart  went  out  to  him  in 
sympathy,  while  she  placed  a  gen- 
erous sum  of  money  in  his  hand.  As 
the  result  of  her  inquiries  she  learned 
from  Fred  Nihan  that  his  sister, 
Nellie  Grady,  "tak«s  care  of  him." 
Having  beenVtold  that  the  sister  wagj 
a  cripple,  she  obtained  the  address, 
18  Oxford  street. 

How   the   neighbors  stared    when   aJ 
high    powered    limousine    climbed    the 
hill   above  Buffum   street   and   halted! 
at    the    weather-beaten    cottage.      Shei 
found  Nellie  Grady  had  been  crippled! 
for    a    quarter    of    a    century    as    thel 
result     of    a    paralytic     shock.       But ' 
Nellie     Grady      cheerfully      told      hen 
visitor   that  her  blind  brother   "takes 
care    of    her."      He    does,    in    a    way, 
for  he  is  her  hands   and   feet,   for  he 
knows  every  nook   and  corner  of  thej 
little  home  in  which  they  have  lived 
for    the    past    15    years,    but    she    is 
his  eyes',  reads  to  him  and  keeps  him 
informed  of  the  doings   of  the  world. 
And     thus     they     livev    helping     each 
other,    both    devout    followers    of    the 
Catholic    faith. 

From  that  day  to  this,  that  won- 
derfully humane  Swampscott  woman 
has  been 

Their    "Lady    Bountiful." 
Never    a    Saturday    passes    that    her 
car    is    not    at    their    door    with    ma-j 
terials  for  their  Sunday  dinner.     Ev- 
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ery  Wednesday  afternoon  she  calls 
again.  Frequently  during  the  recent 
summer  months  she  has  taken  these 
afflicted  ones  on  pleasant  outings  in 
her  automobile.  It  is  then  the  de- 
voiion  of  brother  and  isister,  the 
latter  the  elder  by  faur  jyears, 
touches  the  heart  strings  of  all  wit- 
nesses. 

Like    one    giving    a    lecture     on    a 
passing    panorama,    Nellie    Grady    de- 
scribes   all    the      scenes      they      visit. 
When    they    passed    the    great    Frick 
estate    in    Beverly,    she    told    him    of 
the    fence    surrounding    it,    built    at    a 
cost    of    $100,000.       All    these    things, 
blind     brother     remembers      and 
'counts    them.      But    what    a    revela- 
on    was    that      of      the      wonderful 
rowth     of     the     city      of     Lynn,      to 
ellie    Grady,    born    in    a    home    that 
tood    on    a    small    part    of    the    site 
here   the  Vamp   building   now   rears 
s  great  expanse   of  walls,  when   the 
ir    passed    along     the     Lynn     Shore 
rive.     How  different  was  the   scene 
■ora     the     days     when     she     was     a 
laturing  maiden.  Although  she   lived 
i  the   heart   of   the     city,     she      had 
sen    nothing    of    Its    growth    during 
le  greater  part  of  the  past  25  years. 
One    day    this       "Lady      Bountiful" 
sked  Nellie  Grady  if  there   was  any 
articular    place    she    would    like    to 
isit?      The     result    of    that    inquiry 
•as    that      Nellie      Grady      and      her 
rother,    Fred    Nllan,    went    to    see    a 
i  ear    relative,     a     young     woman     in 
convent      in      Cambridge.        Nellie 
Grady's     left       side       is       completely 
paralyzed.       She     has     to     be     lifted 
and  carried  to   and   from   the   limous- 
e    in    which    these    trips    are    made. 
|In  her  home   she   labors,  when   alone, 
drag  herself  about   the   house   and 
his  way  she  manages  to  do  much 
the       housework.         Her       blind 

Iither,  however,  gets  about  without 
the     slightest     difficulty,     and     helps 
in     every     way     possible     to     lighten 
the   burdens   of   his   sisetr. 
Nellie    Grady    is    the     daughter    of 
James    Nilan,    one    of    those    who    la- 
bored   in   the   little   shop   when   hand- 
ed shoes  were  the  chief  product  of 
the  city.     He  served  his  country  dur- 
the  Civil  War,  so  cripppled  Nellie 
idy   and   blind   Fred   Nilan   are    the 
children    of    a    veteran.        Fred    is    a 
member    of    Henry      Noble       Cowden 
mp   61,   Blind   Sons   of  Veterans,    of 

(bridge. 
Fred     Xilan    was     six    months     old 
lien   it   was    discovered   that 

He    Had    Been    Born    Blind. 

It  was  to  his  mother  that  the  knowl- 
edge   of    this    terrible    affliction    first 
ne.     It  happened  that  James  Nilan, 
lis  father,  had  $500  in  the  bank.  This 
le  drew  out  and  with  Mrs.  Nilan  and 
fhe   child,   went   to   the   Massachusetts 
Jeneral    Hospital.     Following    an    ex- 
lination    the    father      said      to     the 
linent    oculist,    "Here    is    $500,    all    I 
ivo   in  the  world.     It  is  yours,  every 
of  it,  if  you  can  make  my  boy 

ho   father  and   the   mother,   the 

jctor  replied:   "My  heart  goes  out  to 

I  also  have   a  child,   blind   from 

rth.     I  would  give 

own    son 
Neither    mine    nor    yours    will 

irer  see."  ■ 

Sadly  the   little   family   returned    to 

;n,  to  take  up  the  burdens  of  life, 

wing    that    one    of    their    children 

Id   never   see   the   beautifhl   things 

this    world.        Nellie    Grady,    as    a 

young    women,    was    always    a    most 

energetic  worker,  a  home  builder  and 

provider.     Twenty-six   years    ago    she 

married  a  man  who  deserted  her  one 

year  hence,  when  her  affliction  came 

upon  her.     Nothing  has  been  heard  of 
this    man    since    his    departure    from 


Lynn.  None  care  to  see  him  now. 

Through  "Lady  Bountiful"  as  she 
must  be  known  in  this  tale,  others 
have  visited  the  little  .weather-beat- 
en cottage  on  Oxford  street.  Nellie 
Grady  and  Fred  Nilan  are  now  able 
to  listen  to  the  finest  musical  selec- 
tions at  their  pleasure,  for  the  fiance 
of  a  certain  young  woman  has  pre- 
sented them  with  a  wonderful  phono- 
graph for  which  he  has  provided 
many   of   the   very   best   records. 

It  is  usually  the  case  when  those 
possessed  of  plenty  come  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  afflicted  and  the 
needy,  that  they  are  chiefly  actuated 
by  a  desire  lo  place  these  sad  ca'ses  in 
hemes  or  institutions,  with  the  r.esult 
that  those  who  have  been  patient 
]  sufferers,  content  with  their  lot  in 
lite,  though  sadly  afflicted,  are  made 
to  feel  themselves  objects  of  charity, 
with  the  result  that  their  humble  con- 
tent is  transformed  into  bitter  dis- 
content. 

In  other  words,  neither  Fred  Nilan 
nor  "his  sister,  Nellie  Grady,  have  any 
desire  to  be  disturbed.  They  are 
happy  where  they  are.  They  hope 
that  none,  through  mistaken  acts  of 
intended  kindness,  may  feel  inclined 
to  transform  their  present  happiness 
Into  future  sorrow  and  unhappiness. 
•  That  is  all,  except  this,  the  next 
time  you  pass  that  blind  son  of  Lynn 
and  son  of  a  Civil  war  veteran,  on 
the  corner  by  the  tank,  give  him  a 
kind,  word,  a  kind  thought  and  some- 
thing more  substantial,  for  he  and  his 
sister  are  doing  their  level  best  not 
to  be  a  burden  to  anyone,  but  to  care 
for  themselves  in  the  only  way  that 
seems    open    to    them. 
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One  of  Boston's  biggest  charitable  or- 
ganizations has,  apparently,  more  faith 
in  the  generosity  than  in  the  honesty 
or  the  public.  The  contributions  com- 
mittee has  put  hundreds  of  little  glass 
banks  in  stores  and  waiting  rooms, 
each  bank  bearing  an  eloquent  exhor- 
tation to  the  world  at  large  to  give  a 
coin  for  poor,  blind  girls.  Just  to  be 
sure  the  blind  girls  get  the  money, 
every  bank  is  fastened  to  Its  counter  or 
shelf  with  a  12-lnch  length  of  heavy 
iron  chain. 
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Heavily  Clad   Rescuer  Plunges 

Into  Water  and  Brings  Out 
the  Victim. 


ONCE  SLIPPED*  FROM  GRASP 

But    Policeman    Dived    and    Caught 

Him — Both  Brought  to  Land 

Up   a    Ladder. 


Policeman   Victor    Lax    of   the    Poplar 
Street   Precinct,   Brooklyn,   was  on  duty 


at  Fulton  and  'Furman  Streets  shortly 
before  noon  yesterday  when  three  ex- 
cited men  accosted  him  and  said  a  man 
had  fallen  from  the  pier  at  Fulton 
Street.  Lax  ran  to  the  pier  and  saw 
a  man  twenty-five  feet  away  strug- 
gling   to    keep    afloat. 

Lax  hastily  took  off  his  overcoat,  hat. 

belt  and   revolver,   but  still   wearing  his 

heavy    overshoes,    jumped    into    the    wa- 

i  ter.      He    swam    to    the    man,     grasped 

him    by    the    coat    collar    and    beg;i 

struggle  to  get  back  to  the  pier.  Loaded 

down    as    he   was   with    his    own    clothes 

!  and   the  weight  of  the  victim.    Lax   had 

i  to   exert  himself  to   the  utmost. 

Meanwhile  one  of  the  men  who  had 
J  informed  him  of  the  man  in  the  water 
had  obtained  a  rope.  He  threw  it  to 
the  struggling  patrolman.  Lax  grasped 
it,  but  as  the  man  on  the  pier  started 
to  pull  the  man  slipped  from  his  res- 
cuer's grasp  and  sank.  Lax  t3t  go  of 
the  rope,  dived  after  the  other  man 
and  once  more  got  a  firm  hold  on   him. 

Meanwhile  a  third  man  obtained  a 
ladder  and  called,  several  rescuers  from 
an  adjoining  pier  to  help  him.  The 
men  lowered  one  end  of  the  ladder  into 
the  water  and  with  the-  aid  of  the 
others  held  the  other  end  while  Lax 
with  the  man  he  was  rescuing  on  his 
arm  slowly*  made  his  way  to  safety. 
As  he  neared  the  floor  of  the  pier  Lax 
passed  his  burden  to  the  others  and 
was  himself  aided  up  the  last  few 
rungs    of    the    ladder. 

i  Dr.  Lee  of  Cumberland  Street  Hospital, 
jwho  answered  a  call  for  an  ambulance, 
itreated  both  men  for  submersion.  The 
[man  who  had  been  rescued  said  he 
'was  Daniel  Johnson,  64,  of  178  Fulton 
Street.  He  told  the  surgeon  and  Patrol- 
man Lax  that  he  had  been  blind  for 
years  and  was  accustomed  to  walk 
about  the  lower  section  of  the  city  with- 
out assistance.  Yesterday  he  left  his 
home,  which  is  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  nver,  and  thought  that  he  was  on 
familiar  territory.  He  did  not  know  that 
he  was  near  the  water  until  he  stumbled 
over  the  stringpiece  and  fell  into  the 
river. 

Dr.  Lee  took  Johnson  to  the  hospital, 
where  it  was  said  his  condition  was  not 
serious.  Lax  gave  the  news  of  the  res- 
cue to  the  station  house  and  then  re- 
ported sick.  After  getting  dry  clothes 
he   went  home. 

LLax„ls  32  years  old  and  lives  at  186 
Van    Buren    Street.      He   is   married    and 

iiV?S  >°1n^ch,lflL  .He  is  a  veteran  of  the 
World  War,  having  served  in  the  165th 
Ammunition  Train   of  the  31st  Division^ 
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lind  Ex-Athlete  Elected. 


>rryT.  W.  Hale,  a  Yale  foot  ball 
srar*  20  years  ago  and  an  all-Ameri- 
can center  at  the  time,  but  now  to- 
tally blind,  has  been  elected  tax  col- 
lector of  Portland,  Conn.,  getting  the 
support  of  all  parties  and  factions 
practically.  He  lost  his  sight  in  on 
explosion  about  fifteen  years  ago.  He 
will  keep  his  records  in  the  Braille 
system   of  raised   letters  and   figures. 
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Dr.   Mallna  Llplnska,   noted    blind 
woman    physician    and      neurolo- 


A 


■wholsTn  this  country  as  a  delegate 
i^om  France,  Belgium.  Finland  and 
'oland  to  investigate  conditions 
among  the  blind  of  this  country  will 
]r>rture  at'  Polish  Naturalization  hall, 
">1  Elmwood  avenue,  Sunday  after- 
noon at  4  o'clock.  She  will  talk  on 
"Hygiene  of  Mind  and  Nutrition. 
/Her  visit  to  this  city  has  long  ; 
been  awaited  by  Polish  residents  of 
the  city,  and  from  the  other  three 
mentioned  countries,  and  a  large 
gathering  are  expected  to  attend  the 
meeting  Sunday  night.  She  is  also 
a  representative  of  Polish  Oculists 
and  Physicians  of  [Warsaw. 

Mrs.  Lipinska,  suffered  the  loss  of 
sight,  in  one  eye,  but  despite  that 
landicap  she  continued  her  studies 
A.  the  Academy  of  Medicine  and 
later  trained  at  Charkow,  Russia, 
practicing  medicine  at  Warsaw.  She 
Is  the  author  of  several  "books,  in- 
cluding, "New  Method  of  Seeing  by 
Second  Slight,"  and  "Women  doctor  ■■ 
throughout  the  ages."  She  has  also*  ; 
"'•"■'"i  several  interesting  novel;:' 
and  short  stoAes. 

I  oe  the  guest  of  Dr.  Jacob  ' 
Takuski  of  St.  Michael's  Polish  ' 
church   during  her   ctay   in  Lynn. 

During  her  short*  visit  in  this 
country  she  has  visited  many  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind  here  and  has 
given  interesting  lectures  in  many 
of  the  largest  cities  of  the  country. 
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NOTEfli  BUIHI  WOMAN 
S  DELIVERS  LE0TIIS1 

Dr.  Mallna  Lipinska,  noted  blind 
woman  physician,  who  has  been  in 
this  country  one  year,  lecturing  for 
the  blind,  delivered  an  inspiring  ad- 
dress at  the  Polish  Naturalisation 
hall,  21  Elmwood  avenue,  Sunday 
afternoon,  before  a  capacity  audi- 
ence. 

She  told  of  her  experience  among 
the  blind,  and  of.  the  manner  in 
which  she  travelled,   although  blind. 
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Jr.  Melina  Lipinska,  the. blind  lec- 
turer, who  is  touring  the  country  as 
a  representative  of  the  Polish  Physi- 
cian Occulist  Society  in  the  interest 
of  the  blind,  gave  a  very  useful  lec- 
ture at  Polish  Hall.  8  Salem  street 
last  evening  on  "Hygiene  of  Mind 
and   Nutrition." 

The  hall  was  attractively  decorat- 
ed with  flowers  and  there  were  not 
only  people  present  from  this  city, 
but  from  Amesbury,  interested  -in 
the  lecturer  and  her  mission. 

After  the  lecture  there  was  a  very 
animated  discussion  of  the  subject 
of  the  evening,  and  many  questions 
were  asked  and  answered  concerning 
physical  and  mental  conditions. 

Dr.  Lipinska  left  this  morning  for 
New  York  to  continue  her  lecturing 
tour  of  the  United  States. 

During  her  stay  in  Newburyport 
she  was  the  guest  of  Mj>»<tlid  Mrs. 
John   Oiiiifrnn  ii  |     ino  "Trill  i    street. 
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f  Only  $119.25  Shy  of 
S  Its  Goal 
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ounter  club  has  long  been  active 
iu  affairs  of  state.  Organized  years 
ago  when  Fred  Fielder  ran  the  cigar 
store  at  918  State  street,  it  was 
continued  while  Bill  Hook  conduct- 
ed the  same  store,  but  when  Bill 
Hook  sold  out  and  the  new  owner 
showed  an  adverse  inclination,  the 
Counter  club  ceased,  to  function  as 
in  the  past. 

Clarence   Cummins     was     one   of 
the  originator^  of  the  club.    He  hag 
been   its   most   active   member 
And  he  has  been  its  treasurer. 

But  now   Clarence     has 
but   a    memory    for    his    treasurer 


no  tin 


ship.     The  treasury     was     depleted 
this  morning. 

After   having   contributed   to  the! 
Griswold  fund,  the  Elephant  fund,' 
the  Good  Cheer  funds,  the  Kangaroo 
fund,  etc.,  Cummins  discovered  that 
there,  was  still  $2  in  the  treasury. 

• '  Here,  give  this  to  the  blind  man 
fund  and  then  I'm  not  the  Counter 
club's  treasurer  any  more,"  he  said. 
So  today  we  add  $2  to  the  Fred 
Schalkani  fund  from  the  Counter 
club. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  K.— that's  the  way 
she  wanted  to  be  identified— came 
into  the  office  this  morning. 

"I  don't  know  this  man  and  1 1 
don't  believe  I  ever  saw  him,"  she 
said.  "But  THE  DISPATCH- 
HERALD  is  doing  a  very  worthy 
thing.  I  want  to  make  a  "little  do- 
nation." 

Mrs.  A.  S.  K.  deposited  $1  and 
walked  out. 

Little  Jack  More  wanted  to  do 
his  share,  so  he  had  his  mother 
come  in  with  a  dollar. 

Send  your  contribution  to  THE 
DISPATCH-HERALD  or  the  Rus- 
terholtz  Bakery  company,  1033  West 
Eighteenth  street.  The  total  sub- 
scribed to  date  is  $480.75  and  the 
goal  is  $600  Over  the  top  in  a  few 
days— let's  go! 
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SUBSTITUTE  FOR  FUEL— Hyman  Rosen   (at  left),  hjisd. 
inventor,  has  invented  a  wind-power  machine  which  will  gen- 
erat$.  a  new  fuel  which"  he  believes  will  replace  coal  and  gas. 
nrnate  of  the  home  conducted  by  the  Daughters  of  Jacob, 
he  has  been  working  on  the  invention  thirty  years. 
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